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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



In publishing an edition of " Lacon."* in which, for the 
first time, an attempt has been made to improve upon 
the labours of its author, a few words, by way of explana- 
tion, if not of apology, may be permitted. To those who 
are unacquainted with " Lacon" it is unnecessary to point 
out the differences between this and previous editions ; 
but to those who are familiar with its many excellencies, 
and who will therefore be at all times glad to meet their 
old acquaintance — especially if in any respect he be im- 
proved in appearance and power of usefulness — one or 
two observations will not be out of place. A great draw- 
back to the utility of " Lacon " has always been the 
absence of those aids to ready reference possessed by 
most other books dealing with a variety^of subjects; and 
before sending to press the present edition, the editor 
set himself to the labour of selecting a title for every 
separate article in the work. ; . It will readily be be- 
lieved .that to prepare a title which should possess the 
indispensable requisite of brevity, and which should at 
the same time express with sufficient clearness the nature 
of the subject which it was to head, was in many instances 
a difficult task; and, now that the labour is over; the 
editor has not the presumption to think he has achieved 
a great success in his endeavour, or that it could not 
have been more successful in other hands, but fc those 
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who could have done it better were apparently Better 
employed. Some of that large number of good-natured 
folks who examine literary labour in order to see how 
much fault can be found with it, may object that some of 
the titles fail to indicate all that the subjects contain. 
This will be readily admitted ; but perhaps it may with 
Qqual fairness be said that the subjects always at least 
justify the titles selected. If this be so, there is much 
room to hope that the labour thus bestowed on the most 
popular of the Rev. C. 0. Colton's works will tend ta 
make it increasingly useful, especially as the selection of 
a title or heading for each subject has been supplemented 
by the preparation of an index, in which every article- 
has its proper position. It will not be necessary to point 
out the great necessity for a complete index for such a 
work as " Lacon," containing as it does nearly one thou- 
sand distinct subjects. Those who are familiar with its 
pages will doubtless miss, in the present edition, a 
few anecdotes introduced in the form of notes by the 
reverend author ; this, however, will scarcely be a matter 
for regret, as those which have been expunged have re- 
lation to a time long gone by, and, having an ephemeral 
interest only, could not be appropriately retained. 

November, 1865. 
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PREFACE. 



There are three difficulties in authorship ; — to write 
anything worth the puhlishing — to find honest men to 
publish it — and to get sensible men to read it. Litera- 
ture has now become a game, in which the booksellers 
are the kings, the critics the knaves, the public the pack, 
and the poor author the mere table, or thing played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public mind has had such 
interesting and rapid incidents to witness and to reflect 
upon, and must now anticipate some that will be still 
more momentous, that anything like dulness or prosing 
in authorship will either nauseate or be refused: the 
realities of life have pampered the public palate with a 
diet so stimulating, that vapidity has now become as 
insipid as water to a dram-drinker, or sober sense to a 
fanatic. 

The attempts, however, of dulness, are constantly 
repeated, and as constantly fail. For the misfortune is, 
that the head of dulness, unlike the tail of the torpedo, 
loses nothing of her benumbing and lethargising influence 
by reiterated discharges ; horses may ride over her, and 
mules and asses may trample upon her, but, with an 
exhaustless and patient perversity, she continues her 
narcotic operations even to the end. In fact, the press 
was never so powerful in quantity, and so weak in 
quality, as at the present day ; if applied to it, the simile 
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of Virgil must be reversed, " Non trunco zed frondibus 
effieit umbram" It is in literature as in finance — much 
paper and much poverty may co-exist. 

It may happen that I myself am now committing the 
very crime that I think I am censuring. But while jus- 
tice to my readers compels me to admit that I write 
because I have nothing to do, justice to myself induces 
tne to add, that I will cease to write the moment I have 
nothing to say. Discretion has been termed the better 
part of "valour, and it is more certain that diffidence is 
the better part of knowledge. Where I am ignorant, 
and know that I am so, I am silent. That Grecian gave 
a better reason for his taciturnity, than most authors for 
their loquacity, who observed, " What was to the purpose, 
I could not say ; and what was not to the purpose, I 
would not say" And yet Shakspeare has hinted, that 
even silence is not always " commendable since it may 
be foolish if we are wise, but wise if we are foolish. The 
Grecian's maxim would indeed be a sweeping clause in 
literature ; it would reduce many a giant to a pigmy, 
many a speech to a sentence, and many a folio to a 
primer. As the great fault of our orators is, that they 
get up to make a speech, rather than to speak ; so the 
great error of our authors is, that they sit down to make 
a book rather than to write. To combine profundity 
with perspicuity, wit with judgment, solidity with 
vivacity, truth with novelty, and all of them with 
liberality, who is sufficient for these things? a very 
serious question ; but it is one which authors had much 
better propose to themselves before publication, than 
have proposed to them by their editors after it. 
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I have thrown together, in this work, that which is the 
result of some reading and reflection ; if it be but little, 
I have taken care that the volume which contains it shall 
not be large. I plead the privilege which a preface 
allows to an author for saying thus much of myself ; since, 
if a writer be inclined to egotism, a preface is the most 
proper place for him to be delivered of it ; for prefaces 
are not always read, and dedications seldom ; books, says 
my lord Bacon, should have no patrons but truth and 
reason. Even the attractive prose of Dryden could not 
dignify dedications, and perhaps they ought never to be 
resorted to, being as derogatory to the writer as dull to 
the reader, and, when not prejudicial, at least superfluous. 
If a book really wants the patronage of a great name, it 
is a bad book ; and if it be a good book it wants it not. 
Swift dedicated a volume to Prince Posterity, and there 
was a manliness in the act. Posterity will prove a patron 
of the soundest judgment, as unwilling to give as un- 
likely to receive adulation. But Posterity is not a very 
accessible personage ; he knows the high value of that 
which he gives ; he therefore is extremely particular as 
to what he receives. Very few of the presents that are 
directed to him reach their destination. Some are too 
light, others too heavy, since it is as difficult to throw a 
straw any distance, as a ton. I have addressed this 
volume to those who think, and some may accuse me of 
an ostentatious independence in presuming to inscribe a 
book to so small a minority. But a volume addressed to 
those who think, is in fact addressed to all the world ; for 
although the proportion of those who do think be ex- 
tremely small, yet every individual flatters himself that 
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he is one of the number. In the present rage for all that 
is marvellous and interesting, when writers of undoubted 
talent consider only what will sell, and readers only what 
will please, it is perhaps a bold experiment to send a 
volume into the world, whose very faults (manifold as 
I fear they are) will cost more pains to detect than scio- 
lists would feel inclined to bestow, even if they were sure 
of discovering nothing but beauties. Some also of my 
conclusions will no doubt be condemned by those who 
will not take the trouble of looking into the postulata ; 
for the soundest argument will produce no more conviction 
in an empty head than the most superficial declamation ; 
as a feather and a guinea fall with equal velocity in a 
vacuum. 

The following pages, such as they are, have cost me 
some thought to write, and they may possibly cost others 
some to read them. Like Demosthenes, who talked Greek 
to the waves, I have continued my task, with the hope of 
instructing others, with the certainty of improving myself. 
" Labor ipse voluptas" It is much safer to think what 
we say, than to say what we think ; I have attempted 
both. This is a work of no party, and my sole wish is 
that truth may prevail in the church, and integrity in the 
state, and that in both the old adage may be verified, 
that " the men of principle may be the principal men." 
Knowledge, indeed, is as necessary as light, and in this 
coming age most fairly promises to be as common as 
water, and as free as air. But as it has been wisely 
Ordained that light should have no colour, water no taste, 
and air no odour, so knowledge also should be equally 
pure, and without admixture. If it comes to us through 
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the medium of prejudice, it will be discoloured ; through 
the channels of custom, it will be adulterated ; through 
the Gothic walls of the college or the cloister, it mil smell 
of the lamp. 

He that studies books alone, will know how things 
ought to be; and he that studies men will know how 
things are ; and it would have been impossible to have 
written these pages without mixing somewhat more 
freely with the world than inclination might prompt or 
judgment approve ; for observations made in the cloister 
or in the desert will generally be as obscure as the one, 
and as barren as the other : but he that would paint with 
his pen, no less than he that would paint with his pencil, 
must study originals, and not be over-fearful of a little 
dust. In fact, every author is a far better judge of the 
pains that his efforts have cost him than any reader can 
possibly be; but to what purpose he has taken those 
pains, is a question on which his readers will not allow 
the author a voice, nor even an opinion; from the 
tribunal of the public there is no appeal, and it is fit that 
it should be so, otherwise we should not only have rivers 
of ink expended in bad writing, but oceans more in de- 
fending it; for he that writes in a bad style is sure to 
retort in a worse. 

I have availed myself of examples both ancient and 
modern, wherever they appeared likely to illustrate or 
strengthen my positions ; but I am not so sanguine as 
to expect that all will draw the same conclusions from 
the same premises. I have not forgotten the observation 
of him who said, that " in the same meadow, the ox seeks 
the herbage; the dog, the hare; and the stork, the lizard". 
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Times also of profound peace and tranquillity are the 
most propitious to every literary pursuit. " Satur est, 
cum dicit Horatiut Euge." We know that Malherbe, on 
hearing a prose work of great merit much extolled, drily 
asked if it would reduce ike price of bread! Neither was 
his appreciation of poetry much higher, when he observed, 
that a good poet was of no more service to the church or 
state than a good player at nine pins. 

The anecdotes that are interspersed in these pages 
have seldom been cited for their own sake, but chiefly 

for their application, ( I<rr»f>t a *i\o<ro<pia error ex jrapafteAfia™''* 

nor can I see why the moralist should be denied those 
examples so usefuLto the historian. The lover of variety 
will be fastidious, if he finds nothing here to his taste ; 
but, like him who wrote a book, " de omnibus rebus, et 
quibusdam aliis" I may be perhaps accused of looking 
into everything but of seeing into nothing. 

There are two things cheap and common enough when 
separated, but as costly in value as irresistible in power 
when combined — truth and novelty. Their union is like 
that of steam and of fire, which nothing can overcome* 
Truth and novelty, when united, must overthrow the 
whole superincumbent pressure of error and of prejudice, 
whatever be its weight; and the effects will be pro- 
portionate to the resistance. But the moral earthquake, 
unlike the natural, while it convulses the nations, reforms 
them too. On subjects, indeed, on which mankind have 
been thinking for so many thousands of years, it will 
often happen, that whatever is absolutely new may have 
the misfortune to be absolutely false. It is a melancholy 
consideration for authors, that there is very little " terra 
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incognita 19 m literature, and there now remain to us 
moderns only two roads to success — discovery and con- 
quest. If, indeed, we can advance any propositions that 
are both true and new, these are indisputably our own, 
by right of discovery ; and if we can repeat what is old 
more briefly and brightly than others, this also becomes 
our own by right of conquest. The pointed propriety of 
Pope was, to all his readers, originality ; and even the 
lawful possessors could not always recognise their own 
property in his hands. Few have borrowed more freely 
than Gray or Milton, but with a princely prodigality they 
have repaid the obscure thoughts of other with far 
brighter of their own ; like the ocean, which drinks up 
the muddy water of the rivers from the flood, but 
replenishes them with the clearest from the shower* 
These reflections, however they may tend to show the 
difficulties all must encounter who aim at originality, will 
nevertheless in no wise tend to diminish the number of 
those who will attempt to surmount them, since " fooh 
rush in where angels fear to tread? In good truth, we 
should have a glorious conflagration, if all who cannot put 
fire into their worksj would only consent to put their 
works into the fire. But this is an age of economy as 
well as of illumination, and a considerate author will not 
rashly condemn his volumes to that devouring element, 
" flammis emendatiortbus" who reflects that the pastry- 
cook and the confectioner are sure to put good things into 
his pages, if he fail to do it himself. 

With respect to the style I have adopted in the follow- 
ing sheets, I have attempted to make it vary with the 
subject ; avoiding all pomp of words, where there was no 
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corresponding elevation of* ideas, for such turgidity, 
although it may be as aspiring as that of the balloon, is 
also as useless. I have neither spare time for superfluous 
writing, nor spare money for superfluous printing, and 
shall be satisfied if I have not missed brightness in 
pursuit of brevity. It has cost me more time and pains 
to abridge these pages than to write them. Perhaps that 
is nearly the perfection of good writing, which is original, 
but whose truth alone prevents the reader from suspect- 
ing that it is so ; and which effects that for knowledge 
which the lens effects for the sun-beam, when it con- 
denses its brightness in order to increase its force. How 
far the following efforts will stand the test of this criterion, 
is not for me to determine : to know is one thing, to do 
is another ; and it may be observed of good writing, as of 
good blood, that it is much easier to say what it is com- 
posed of than to compose it. 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in the 
present volume are founded on two simple truisms — that 
men are the same, and that the passions are the powerful 
and disturbing forces the greater or the less prevalence of 
which gives individuality to character. But we must not 
only express clearly but think deeply ; nor can we concede 
to Buffon that style alone is that quality that will im- 
mortalise an author. The Essays of Montaigne and the 
Analogy of Butler will live for ever, in spite of their 
style. Style is indeed the valet of genius, and an able 
one too ; but as the true gentleman will appear even in 
rags, so true genius will shine even through the coarsest 
style. 

* But above all, I do most earnestly hope that none will 
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accuse me of usurping, on this occasion, the chair of the 
moralist, or of presuming to deliver anything here 
advanced as oracular, magisterial, dictatorial or "ex 
cathedra" I have no opinions that I would not most 
willingly exchange for truth ; I may be sometimes wrong, 
I may be sometimes right ; at all events discussion may 
be provoked, and as this canrfot be done without thought, 
even that is a good. I despise dogmatism in others too 
much to indulge in it myself : I have not been led to 
these opinions by the authority of great names ; for I 
have always considered rather what is said than who 
says it, and the consequence of the argument rather than 
the consequence of him who delivers it. It is sufficiently 
humiliating to our nature to reflect that our knowledge is- 
but as the rivulet, our ignorance as the sea. On points of 
the highest interest, the moment we quit the light of 
revelation we shall find that Platonism itself is intimately 
connected with Pyrronism, and the deepest inquiry with 
the darkest doubt. 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning and bad 
conduct, for sound rules and corrupt manners, when 
virtue fills our heads but vice our hearts ; when those 
who would fain persuade us that they are quite sure of 
heaven, appear to be in no greater hurry to go there than 
other folks, but put on the livery of the best master only 
to serve the worst ; in an age when modesty herself is more 
ashamed of detection than of delinquency; when inde- 
pendence of principle consists in having no principle on 
which to depend; and free-thinking, not in thinking 
freely^ but in being free from thinking ; in an age when 
patriots will hold anything except their tongues ; keep 
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anything except their word ; and lose nothing patiently 
except their character; to improve such an age must 
be difficult, to instruct it dangerous ; and he stands no 
•chance of amending it who cannot at the same time 
amuse it. 

That author, however, who has thought more than he 
has read, read more than he has written, and written 
more than he has published, if he does not command 
success has at least deserved it. In the article of rejection 
and abridgment, we must be severe to ourselves if we 
wish for mercy from others ; since for one great genius 
who has written a little book, we have a thousand little 
geniuses who have written great books. A volume, 
therefore, that contains more words than ideas, like a 
tree that has more foliage than fruit, may suit those to 
resort to who want not to feast, but to dream and to 
slumber ; but the misfortune is, that in this particular 
instance nothing can equal the ingratitude of the Pablic, 
who were never yet known to have the slightest 
compassion for those authors who have deprived them- 
selves of sleep in order to procure it for their readers. 

With books, as with companions, it is of more con- 
sequence to know which to avoid than which to choose ; 
for good books are as scarce as good companions, and in 
both instances all that we can learn from bad ones is, that 
so much time has been worse than thrown away. That 
writer does the most, who gives his reader the most 
knowledge and takes from him the least time. That 
short period of a short existence which is rationally 
employed, is that which alone deserves the name of life ; 
and that portion of our life is most rationally employed 
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which is occupied in enlarging our stock of truth and 
of wisdom. I do not pretend to have attained this ; I 
have only attempted it. One thing I may affirm, that I 
have first considered whether it he worth while to say a 
thing at all, before I have taken any trouble to say it 
well ; knowing that words are but air, and that both are 
capable of much condensation. Works, indeed, are but 
the signs and counters of knowledge, and their currency; 
should be strictly regulated by the capital which they 
represent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following pages are 
written upon this principle — that men are the same ; upon 
this alone it is that the sacred maxim, which forms the 
golden hinge of our religion, rests* and revolves, "Do 
unto thy neighbour as thou wouldst that he should do unto 
thee" The proverbs of Solomon suit all places and 
all times, because Solomon knew mankind, and mankind 
are ever the same. No revolution has taken place in the 
body nor in the mind. Four thousand years ago men 
shivered with frost and panted with heat, were cold in 
their gratitude and ardent in their revenge. Should my 
readers think some of my conclusions too severe, they 
will in justice recollect that my object is man, and that a 
handsome picture cannot represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the following 
pages are such that whoever avows them will be con- 
sidered a tory by the whigs and a whig by the tories ; 
for truth, no less than virtue, not unfrequently forms the 
middle point between two extremes. Where one party 
demands too much, and the other is inclined to concede 
too little, an arbitrator will please neither by recommend- 
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ing such measures as would eventually serve both. I 
have, however, neither the hope nor the fear that my 
opinions on politics, or any other subject, will attract 
much attention. The approbation of a few discerning 
friends is all the reward I wish for my labours ; and the 
four lines which form the commencement of my poem of 
" Hypocrisy " shall make the conclusion of this preface, 
since the sentiments they contain are as applicable to 
prose as to verse : — 

" Two things there are confound the poet's lays, 
The scholar's censure — and the blockhead's praise ; 
That glowing page with double lustre shines, 
When Pope approves and Dennis damns the lines." 

London, January 1st, 1820. 
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" The proper rtudj of mankind is man.** 



DIFFICULTY of Unlearning Error.— It is almost 
as difficult to make a man tmleam his errors as his knowledge, 
Mal-infonnation is more hopeless than non-information ; for error 
is always more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet, 
on which we may write ; but error is a scribbled one, on which we 
must first erase. Ignorance is contented to stand still with her 
back to the truth ; but error is more presumptuous, and proceeds in 
the same direction. Ignorance has no light, but error follows a 
false one. The consequence is, that error, when she retraces her 
footsteps, has further to go, before she can arrive at the truth, than 
ignorance. 

Authority op Great Names. — With respect to the 
authority of great names, it should be remembered that he alone 
deserves to have any weight or influence with posterity, who has 
shown himself superior to the particular and predominant error of 
his own times ; who, like the peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the 
intellectual sun before its beams have reached the horizon of com- 
mon minds ; who standing, like Socrates, on the apex of wisdom, 
has removed from his eyes all film of earthly dross, and has foreseen 
a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter order of things, in short, 
a promised land, which, like Moses on the top of Pisgah, he is per- 
mitted to survey, and anticipate for others without being himself 
allowed either to enter or to enjoy. 

Discretion Necessary in quoting History. — To cite 
the examples of history in order to animate us to virtue or to arm 
us with fortitude, is to call up the illustrious dead to inspire and 
improve the living. But the usage of those civilians who cite 
vicious authorities for worse purposes, and enforce the absurdest 
practice by the oldest precedent, is to bequeath to us as an heir- 
loom the errors of our forefathers, to confer a kind of immortality 
on folly, making the dead more powerful than time, and more 
sagacious than experience, by subjecting those that are upon the 
earth to the perpetual mal-government of those who are beneath it. 

Listening more Acceptable than Talking. — Were 
wo as eloquent as angels, yet should we please some men, some 
women, and some children much more by listening than by talking. 
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Danger op Gilding Vice. — A writer, more splendid 
than solid, seems to think that vice may lose half its guilt by losing 
all its grossness ; — an idea suggested, perhaps, by the parting 
anathema fulminated by Gibbon against the fellows of Magdalen ; 
"men," he said, "in whom were united all the malevolence of 
monks without their erudition, and all the sensuality of libertines 
without their refinement." But it would be as well perhaps for the 
interests of humanity, if vice of every kind were more odious and 
less attractive ; if she were always exhibited to us, like the drunken 
Helot to the youths of Sparta, in her true and disgusting shape. 
It is fitting that what is foul within should be foul also without. 
To give the semblance of purity to the substance of corruption, is 
to proffer the poison of Circe in a crystal goblet, and to steal the 
bridal vestments of the virgin to add more allurement to the 
seductive smiles of the harlot. 

The First Victims of Vice. — If those alone who 
"sowed the windy* did "reap the whirlwind," it would be well. 
But the mischief is, that the blindness of bigotry, the madness of 
ambition, and the miscalculations of diplomacy, seek their victims 
principally amongst the innocent and the unoffending. The cottage 
is sure to suffer for every error of the court, the cabinet, or the 
camp. When error sits in the seat of power and of authority, and 
is generated in high places, it may be compared to that torrent 
which, originates in the mountain but commits its devastation in the 
vale. 

Fame. — Great minds would rather deserve contem- 

Soraneous applause without obtaining it, than obtain without 
eserving it ; if it follow them it is well, but they will not deviate 
to follow it. With inferior minds the reverse is observable; — so 
that they can command the flattery of knaves while living, they 
care not for the execrations of honest men when dead. Milton 
neither aspired to present fame nor expected it ; but, (to use his 
own words) his high ambition was, " to leave something so written 
to after ages, that they should not willingly let it die." And Cato 
finely observed, he would much rather that posterity should 
inquire why no statues were erected to him than why they were. 

The Best Member of the Community. — As in agri- 
culture he that can produce the greatest crop is not the best 
farmer, but he that can effect it with the least expense, so in society, 
he is not the most valuable member who can bring about the most 
good, but he that can accomplish it with the least admixture of 
concomitant ill. For let no man presume to fhiink that he can 
devise any plan of extensive good unalloyed and unadulterated 
with evil. This is the prerogative of the Godhead alone. 

Virtue. — Virtue without talent, is a coat of mail with- 
out a sword ; it may indeed defend the wearer, but will not enable 
him to protect his mend. 
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Real Inequalities of Life. — The inequalities of life 
are real things, they can neither be explained nor done away; 

Expellas furcd tamen usque recurrent." A leveller therefore has 
long ago been set down as a ridiculous and chimerical being, who, 
if he could finish his work to-day, would have to begin it again to- 
morrow. The things that constitute these real inequalities are 
four — strength, talent, riches, and rank. The two former would 
constitute inequalities in the rudest state of nature ; the two latter 
more properly belong to a state of society more or less civilised and 
refined. Perhaps the whole four are all ultimately resolvable into 
power. But in the just appreciation of this power, men are too apt 
to be deceived. Nothing, for instance, is more common than to see 
rank or riches preferred to talent, and yet nothing is more absurd. 
That talent is of a much higher order of power man riches, might 
be proved in various ways ; being so much more indeprivable and 
indestructible, so much more above all accident of change and all 
confusion of chance. But the peculiar superiority of talent over 
riches may be best discovered from hence — That the influence of 
talent will always be greatest in that government which is the 
most pure ; while the influence of riches will always be greatest in 
that government which is the most corrupt. So that from the 
preponderance of talent we may always infer the soundness and 
vigour of the commonwealth; but from the preponderance of 
riches, its dotage and degeneration. That talent confers an in- 
equality of a much higher order than rank, would appear from 
various views of the subject, and most particularly from this — 
many a man may justly thank his talent for his rank, but no man 
has ever yet been able to return the compliment, by thanking his 
Tank for his talent. When Leonardo da Vinci died, his sovereign 
exclaimed, " I can make a thousand lords, but not one Leonardo." 
Cicero observed to a degenerate patrician, "I am the first of my 
family, but you are the last of your's." And since his time, those 
who value themselves merely on their ancestry, have been com- 
pared to potatoes, — all that is good of them is under the ground ; 
perhaps it is but fair that nobility should have descended to them, 
since they never could have raised themselves to it. 

Present Pay more Coveted than Future Praise. — - 
All poets pretend to write for immortality, but they have no objection 
to present pay and present praise. Lord Burleigh is not the only 
statesman who has thought one hundred pounds too much for a 
song, though sung by Spencer ; although Oliver Goldsmith is the 
only poet who ever considered himself to have been overpaid. The 
reward in this arena is not to the swift, nor the prize to the strong. 
Editors have gained more pounds by publishing Milton's works 
than he ever gained pence by writing them ; and G-arrick reaped a 
richer harvest in a single night, by acting in one play of Shakes- 
peare's than that poet himself obtained by the genius which 
nspired the whole of them. 

The Best Recommendation. — An upright minister 
asks what recommends a man ; a corrupt minister who. 
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Essence of Knavery. — The first consideration with » 
knave, is how to help himself, and the second, how to do it with an 
appearance of helping you. Dionysius the Tyrant stripped the 
statue of Jupiter Olvmpius of a robe of massy gold, and substituted 
a cloak of wool, saying, "Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy 
in summer — it behoves us to take care of Jupiter." 

Hypocrisy Finally Unrbmunerativb. — If hypocrites 
go to hell by the road to heaven, we may carry on the metaphor, 
and add, that as all the virtues demand their respective tolls, the- 
hypocrite has a bye-way to avoid them and to get into the main 
road again. And all would be well if he could escape the last turn- 
pike in the journey of life, where all must pay, where there is no 
Dye-path, and where the toll is death. 

Value op Condescension. — In great matters of puhlic 
moment, where both parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, 
slight condescensions cost little but are worth much. He that 
yields them is wise,, inasmuch as he purchases guineas with 
farthings. A few drop 3 of oil will set the political machine at 
work, when a tun of vinegar would only corrode the wheels and 
canker the movements. 

Intelligence a Foe to Despotism. — When Mahomet 
forbids his followers the use of wine, when the Grand Sultan 
discourages learning, and when the Pope denies the Scriptures to 
the laity, what are we to infer from hence ? not the danger of the 
things forbidden, but the fears of those who forbid. Mahomet 
knew that his was a faith strictly military, and to be propagated by 
the sword; he also knew that nothing is so destructive of discipline 
as wine, therefore Mahomet interdicted wine. The Grand Sultan 
knows that despotism is founded on the blindness and weakness of 
the governed ; but that learning is light and power, and that the 
powerful and the enlightened make very troublesome slaves ; 
therefore the Sultan discourages learning. Leo the Tenth knew that 
the pontifical hierarchy supported, and was reciprocally supported 
by, a superstition that was false; but he also knew that the 
Scriptures are true, and that truth and falsehood assimilate not ; 
therefore Leo withheld the Scriptures from the laity. 

Evils Inseparable prom War. — A wise minister 
would rather preserve peace than gain a victory; because he 
knows that even the most successful war leaves nations generally 
more poor, always more profligate than it found them. There are 
real evils that cannot be brought into a list of indemnities, and the 
demoralizing influence of war is not the least of them. The 
triumphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly because they are 
the most bloodless of all victories, deriving their highest lustre from 
the number of the saved, not of the slain. 

What Men are Eeady to Do por Eeligion.— Men 
will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight for it ; die for it ; any 
thing -font live for it. 
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Eccentricity and Genius. — The great examples of 
Bacon, Milton, of Newton, of Locke, and of others, happen to he 
directly against the popular inference, that a certain wildness of 
eccentricity and thoughtlessness of conduct are the necessary ac- 
companiments of talent and the sure indications of genius. Because 
some have united these extravagancies, with great demonstrations 
of talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Savage, a Burns, or a 
Byron, others, finding it less difficult to be eccentric than to be 
brilliant, have therefore adopted the one in the hope that the world 
would give them credit for the other. But the greatest genius is 
never so great as when it is chastised and subdued by the highest 
reason; it is from such a combination, like that of Bucephalus 
reined in by Alexander, that the most powerful efforts have been 
produced. And be it remembered, that minds of the very highest 
order, who have given an unrestrained course to their caprice or to 
their passions, would have been much higher by subduing them ; 
and that, so far from presuming that the world would give them 
credit for talent, on the score of their aberrations and their extrava- 
gancies, all that they dared hope or expect has been that the world 
would pardon and overlook their extravagancies, on account of the 
various and manifold proofs they were constantly exhibiting of su- 
perior acquirement and inspiration. We might also add, that the 
good effects of talent are universal, the evil of its blemishes con- 
fined. The light and heat of the sun benefit all, and are by all 
enjoyed ; the spots on its surface are discoverable only to the few. 
But the lower order of aspirers to fame and talent have pursued a 
very different course ; instead of exhibiting talent in the hope that 
the world would forgive their eccentricities, they have exhibited 
only their eccentricities, in the hope that the world would give 
them credit for talent. 

Advantage of Knowing One's Self. — He that has 
never suffered extreme adversity, knows not the full extent of his own 
depravation ; and he that has never enjoyed the summit of pros- 
perity, is equally ignorant how far the iniquity of others can go ; 
for our adversity will excite temptations in ourselves, our prosperity 
in others. Sir Eobert Walpole observed, it was fortunate that few 
men could be prime ministers, because it was fortunate that few 
men could know the abandoned profligacy of the human mind. 
Therefore a beautiful woman, if poor, should use a double circum- 
spection ; for her beauty will tempt others, her poverty herself. 

Power Embarrassing. — Power, like the diamond, 
dazzles the beholder as well as the wearer; it dignifies meanness ; it 
magnifies littleness ; to what is contemptible it gives authority ; to 
what is low, exaltation. To acquire it, appears not more difficult 
than to be dispossessed of it when acquired, since it enables the 
holder to shift his own errors on dependants, and to take their 
merits to himself. But the miracle of losing it vanishes when we 
reflect that we are as liable to fall as to rise by the treachery of 
others ; and that to say " I am," is language that has been appro- 
priated exclusively to God ! 
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Inconvenience of Enthusiasm. — The enthusiast has 
been compared to a man walking in a fog ; everything immediately 
around him, or in contact -with him, appears sufficiently clear and 
luminous ; but beyond the little circle of which he himself is the 
centre, all is mist, and error, and confusion. But he himself is 
nevertheless as much in the fog as his neighbours, all of whom have 
also cantoned out their little Goshens of perspicacity. Total free- 
dom from error is what none of us will allow to our neighbours, 
however we may be inclined to flirt a little with such spotless per- 
fection ourselves. Sir Eichard Steele has observed, that there is 
this difference between the church of Borne and the church of Eng- 
land — the one professes to be infallible, the other to be never in 
the wrong. Such high pretensions are extremely awkward where- 
ever the points of difference happen to be more numerous than those 
of agreement. A safer mode of proceeding would be to propose 
with diffidence, to conjecture with freedom, to examine with can- 
dour, and to dissent with civility ; in rebus necessariis sit unitas ; in 
non necessariis liberalitas ; in omnibus, char it as. This ought to teach 
all enthusiasts moderation, many of whom begin to make converts 
from motives of charity, but continue to do so from motives of 
pride, like some rivers which are sweet at their source but bitter 
at their mouth. The met is, that charity is contented with exhorta- 
tion and example, but pride is not to be so easily satisfied. An en- 
thusiast, therefore, ought above all things to guard against this 
error, arising from a morbid association of ideas, directed to view 
and examine all things through one medium alone. The best in- 
tentioned may be exposed to this infirmity ; and there is one infal- 
lible symptom of the disorder, which is this : whenever we find 
ourselves more inclined to persecute than persuade, we may then be 
certain that our zeal has more of pride in it than of charity, that 
we are seeking victory rather than truth, and are beginning to feel 
more for ourselves than for our master. To lose our charily in the 
defence of our religion, is to sacrifice the citadel to maintain the 
outworks ; a very imprudent mode of defence. There is an old 
poet who] has said, " Nullum Numen abest si sit Trudentia tecuvnf* 
but your thorough-paced enthusiast would make a trifling alteration 
in the letter, but a most important one in the spirit of the line, 
which he would read thus — " Nullum Numenhabes si sit Frudentia 
Ucum" 

Motives for Honesty. — " Defendit numerus 11 is the 
maxim of the foolish ; " Deperdit numerus" of the wise. The feet 
is, that an honest man will continue to be so, though surrounded 
on all sides by rogues. The whole world is turned upside down in 
every twenty-four hours ; yet no one thinks of standing upon his 
head rather than on his heels. He that can be honest only because 
every one else is honest, or good only because all around him are 
good, might have continued an angel if he had been born one, bat 
Being a man he will only add to that numberless number who go to 
hell for the bad things they have done and for the good things 
they intended to do. 
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Difficulties of* Leadership. — He that aspires to be 
the head of a party, will find it more difficult to please his friends 
than to perplex his foes. He must often act from false reasons 
which are -weak, because he dares not avow the true reasons which 
are strong. It will be his lot to be forced on some occasions to give 
his consiaeration to the wealthy or the titled, although they may 
be in the wrong, and to withhold it from the energetic but neces- 
sitous although they may be in the right. There are moments 
when he must appear to sympathize not only with the fears of the 
brave, but also with the follies of the wise. He must see some 
appearances that do not exist, and be blind to some that do. To 
be above others he must condescend at times to be beneath himself^ 
as the loftiest trees have the lowest roots. But without the keenest 
circuinspection, his very rise will be his ruin. For a masked bat- 
tery is more destructive than one that is visible, and he will have 
more to dread from the secret envy of his adherents, than the open 
hate of his adversaries. This envy will be ever near him, but he 
must not appear to suspect it ; it will narrowly watch him, but he 
must not appear to perceive it ; even when he is anticipating all 
its effects, he must give no note of preparation, and in defending 
himself against it he must conceal both his sword and his shield. 
Let him pursue success as his truest friend, and apply to confidence 
as his ablest counsellor. Subtract from a great man all that he owes 
to opportunity and all that he owes to chance, all that he has 
gained, by the wisdom of his friends and by the folly of his enemies, 
and our Brobdignag will often become a Lilliputian. I think it is 
Voltaire who observes, that it was very fortunate for Cromwell 
that he appeared upon the stage at the precise moment when the 
people were tired of kings ; and as unfortunate for his son Eichard, 
that he had to make good his pretensions at a moment when the 
people were equally tired of protectors. 

Imminence of Gratified Ambition. — Ambition is to 
the mind what the cap is to the falcon : it blinds us first, and then 
compels us to tower by reason of our blindness. But, alas ! when 
we are at the summit of a vain ambition we are also at the depth of 
real misery. We are placed where time cannot improve but must 
impair us; where chance and change cannot befriend but may 
betray us ; in short, by attaining 1 all we wish, and gaining all we 
want, we have only reached a pinnacle where we have nothing to 
hope but everything to fear. 

Argument Alone should Combat Error. — We 
should justly ridicule a general, who, just before an action, should 
suddenly disarm his men, and, putting into the hands of all of 
them a .Bible, should order them, thus equipped, to march against 
the enemy. Here we plainly see the folly of calling in the Bible 
to support the sword ; but is it not as great a folly to call in the 
sword to support the Bible? Our Saviour divided force from 
mason, and let no man presume to join what God hath put 
asunder. When we combat error with any other weapon than 
argument, we err more than those whom we attack. 
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Avarice begets Kindred Vioes. — Avarice begets 
more vices than Priam did children, and, like Priam, survives them 
all. It starves its keeper to surfeit those who wish him dead, and 
makes him submit to more mortifications to lose heaven than the 
martyr undergoes to gain it. Avarice is a passion full of paradox, 
a madness full of method ; for although the miser is the most mer- 
cenary of all beings, yet he serves the wont master more faithfnlly 
than some Christians do the best, and will take nothing for it. Eb 
falls down and worships the god of this world, but will have 
neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures, for his trouble. 
He begins to accumulate treasure as a means to happiness, and, by a 
common but morbid association, he continues to accumulate it as an 
end. He lives poor to die rich, and is the mere jailor of his house 
and the turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished by his gold, he slaves 
harder to imprison it in his chest than his brother slave to liberate 
it from the mine. The avarice of the miser may be termed the 
grand sepulchre of all his other passions, as they successively 
decay. But, unlike other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion and 
strengthened by age. This latter paradox, so peculiar to this pas- 
sion, must be ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There are three kinds of power — wealth, 
strength, and talent; but as old age alwayB weakens, and often 
destroys the two latter, the aged are induced to cling with the greater 
avidity to the former. And the attachment of the aged to wealth 
must be a growing and a progressive attachment, since such are not 
slow in discovering that those same ruthless years which detract so 
sensibly from the strength of their bodies and their minds, serve 
only to augment and to considate the strength of their purse. 

Keotitude Often Ensures Success in Life.— Many 
men fail in life from the want, as they are too ready to suppose, of 
those great occasions wherein they might have shown their trust- 
worthiness and their integrity. But all such persons should 
remember that, in order to try whether a vessel be leaky, we first 
prove it with water before we trust it with wine. The more 
minute, trivial, and we might say vernacular opportunities of 
being just and upright are constantly occurring to every one ; and 
it is an unimpeachable character in these lesser things that almost 
invariably prepares and produces those very opportunities of 
greater advancement and of higher confidence which turn out so 
rich a harvest, but which those alone are permitted to reap who 
have previously sown. 

Frecariousness of Power Dishonestly Gained.— 
A man may arrive at such power, and be so successful in the 
application of it, as to be enabled to crush and to overwhelm all his 
enemies. But a safety built upon successful vengeance, and 
established not upon our love, but upon our fear, often contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction. It is at best a 
joyless and a precarious safety, as short-lived as that of some 
conquerors, who have died from a pestilence excited by the dead 
bodies of the vanquished. 
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Instability op Earthly Honours. — Honour is tin- 
stable, and seldom the same ; for she feeds upon opinion, and is as 
fickle as her food. She builds a lofty structure on the sandy 
foundation of the esteem of those who are of all beings the most 
subject to change. But virtue is uniform and fixed, because she 
looks for approbation only from Him who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Honour is most capricious in her rewards. 
She feeds us with air, and often pulls down our house to build our 
monument. She is contracted in her views, inasmuch as her hopes 
are rooted in earth, bounded by time, terminated by death. But 
virtue is enlarged and infinite in her hopes, inasmuch as they 
extend beyond present things, even to eternal ; this is their proper 
sphere, and they will cease only in the reality of deathless enjoy- 
ment. In the storms and in the tempests of life, honour is not to 
be depended on, because she herself partakes of the tumult ; she 
also is buffeted by the wave and borne along by the whirlwind. 
But virtue is above the storm, and has an anchor sure and stedfast, 
because it is cast into heaven. The noble Brutus worshipped 
honour, and in his zeal mistook her for virtue. In the day of trial 
he found her a shadow and a name. But no man can purchase his 
virtue too dear ; for it is the only thing whose value must ever 
increase with the price it has cost us. Our integrity is never worth 
so much as when we have parted with our all to keep it. The 
Pagans (says Bayle), from the obscurity wherein they lived as to 
another life, reasoned very inconsequentially on the reality of 
virtue. It belongs to Christians alone to argue upon it aright ; and 
if those good things to come which the Scripture promises tike faith- 
ful were not joined to the desire of virtue, that, and innocency of 
life, might be placed in the number of those things on which 
Solomon pronounced his definitive decree, "vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity ! " 

Offenbivenesb of Pedantry. — Pedantry prides her- 
self on being wrong by rules ; while common sense is contented to 
be right without them. The former would rather stumble in 
following the dead, than walk upright by the profane assistance of 
the living. She worships the mouldering mummies of antiquity, 
and her will is, that they should not be buried but embalmed. She 
would have truth herself bow to the authority of .great names ; 
while common sense would have great names bow to the authority 
of truth. Folly disgusts us less by her ignorance than pedantry by 
her learning ; since she mistakes the nonage of things for their 
virility ; and her creed is, that darkness is increased by the 
accession of light ; that the world grows younger by age ; and that 
knowledge and experience are drainished by a constant and 
uninterrupted accumulation. 

Secrecy Sometimes Important. — Secrecy of design, 
when combined with rapidity of execution, like the column that 
guided Israel in the desert, becomes a guardian pillar of light and 
ore to our friends, a cloud of overwhelming and impenetrable dark- 
ness to our enemies. 
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Wisdom of Modern Eeformbrs Doubtful. — Modem 
reformers aro not folly aware of the difficulty they will find to 
make converts, when that period which they so fondly anticipate 
shall arrive — an era of universal illumination. They will then 
experience a similar rebuff with those who now attempt to make 
proselytes amongst the Jews. These cunning descendants of Laban 
shrewdly reply, " Pray would it not be better for you Christians 
first of all to decide amongst yourselves what Christianity is ; and 
when that important point is rally settled then we think it will be 
time enough for you to begin your attempts of converting others." 
And the reasoning and enlightened inquirer will also naturally 
enough demand of the reformist, What is reformation ? This he 
will find to be almost as various as the advocates for it. The 
thorough-paced and Unitarian reformer, who thinks one year a 
sufficient period for a parliament, in order to bring in another unity 
still more absurd and dangerous, — the majesty of the people, one 
and indivisible, must be at irreconcileable issue with the Trinitarian 
reformer, who advocates triennial parliaments, and who has not lost 
his respeet for that old and orthodox association of Kings, Lords, 
and Commons. And in politics as in religion, it so happens that 
we have less charity for those who believe the half of our creed 
than for those that deny the whole of it, since if Servetus had been 
a Mohammedan he would not have been burnt by Calvin. There 
are two parties, therefore, that will form a rent in the Babel build- 
ing of Reform, which, unlike that of the Temple, will not be con- 
fined to the vail, but will in all probability reach the foundation. 

True Genius Certain to be Recognised bt Pos- 
terity. — The drfifts which true genius draws upon posterity, 
although they may not always be honoured so soon as they are 
due, are sure to be paid with compound interest in the end. 
Hilton's expressions on his right to this remuneration, constitute 
some of the finest efforts of his mind. He never alludes to these 
high pretensions, but he appears to be animated by an eloquence 
which is at once both the plea and the proof of their justice ; an 
eloquence so much above all present and all perishable things, 
that, like the beam of the sun, it warms while it enlightens, ana, 
as it descends from heaven to earth, raises our thoughts from earth 
to heaven. When the great Kepler had at length discovered the 
harmonic laws that regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
he exclaimed, " Whether my discoveries will be read by posterity 
or by my contemporaries is a matter that concerns them more than 
me. I may well be oontented to wait one century for a reader, 
when God himself, during so many thousand years, has waited for 
an observer like myself." 

What Companions to Select. — In all societies it is 
advisable to associate if possible with the highest ; not that the 
highest are always the best, but because if disgusted there, we can at 
any time descend ; but if we begin with the lowest, to ascend is 
impossible. In the grand theatre of human life, a box ticket takes 
us through the house. 
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The Men who Succeed in Life. — It is an observation 
of the late Lord Bishop of Landaff, that there are but two kinds of 
men who succeed as public characters, men of no principle but of 
great talent, and men of no talent but of one principle, — that of 
obedience to their superiors. In feet there will never be a 
deficiency of this second class; persons who, like Doddington, have 
no higher ambition than that of sailing in the wake of a man of 
first-rate abilities. " I told the Duke of Newcastle, says he (in the 
account he gives us of himself, in his Diary), that it must end one 
way or the other, and must not remain as it was; for I was. 
determined to make some sort of figure in life. I earnestly wished 
it might be under his protection, but, if that could not be, I must 
make some figure ; what it would be I could not determine yet ; I 
most look around me a little, and consult my friends, but some 
figure I was resolved to make." Indeed, it is lamentable to think 
what a gulph of impracticability must ever separate men of 
principle, whom offices want, from men of no principle, who want 
offices. It is easy to see that a Hampden or a Marvell could not 
be connected for one hour with a Walpole or a Mazarin. Those 
who would conscientiously employ power for the good of others, 
deserve it but do not desire it ; and those who could employ it for 
the good of themselves, desire it but do not deserve it. 

Knowledge may be Purchased too Dearly. — Tbat 
knowledge which a man may acquire only by travelling, is often 
too dearly bought. The traveller indeed may be said to fetch the 
knowledge, as the merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and applied 
by those who stay at home. A man may sit by his own fireside, 
be conversant with many domestic arts and general sciences, and 
yet have very correct ideas of the manners, habits, and customs of 
other nations. While, on the contrary, he that has spent his whole 
life in travelling, who, like Scriblerus, has made his legs his. 
compasses, rather than his judgment, may live and die a thorough 
novice in all the most important concerns of life ; like Anson, ho 
may have been round the world, and over the world, without 
having been in the world ; and die an ignoramus, even after 
having performed the seven journeys between the holy hills; swept 
the Kaaba with a silver besom ; drank of the holy waters of the 
Zemzem ; and traced the source of the Nile and the end of the 
Niger. 

Use op Ornament by the Wealthy Commendable.— 

The wealthy and the noble, when they expend large sums in de- 
corating their houses with the rare and costly efforts of genius, 
with busts from the chisel of a Canova, and with cartoons from the 
pencil of a Raphael, are to be commended if they do not stand still 
here, but go on to bestow some pains and cost that the master 
himself be not inferior to the mansion, and that the owner be not 
the only thing that is little, amidst everything else that is great. 
The house may draw visitors, but it is the possessor alone that can 
detain them. We cross the Alps, and after a short interval, we 
are glad to return ; we go to see Italy, not the Italians. 
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Forgiveness. — It is more easy to Forgive the weak, 
who have injured us, than the powerful whom we harve injured. 
That conduct will be continued by our fears, which commenced in 
our resentment. He that has gone so far as to cut the claws of the 
lion will not feel himself quite secure until he has also drawn his 
teeth. The greater the power of him that is injured, the more 
inexpiable and persevering must be the efforts of those who have 
begun to injure him. Therefore a monarch who submits to a 
single insult is half dethroned. "When the conspirators were 
deliberating on the murder of Paul Petrowitz, Emperor of Russia, 
a voice was heard in the ante-chamber, saying, " You have broken 
the egg, you had better make the omlet." 

Place and Power Always Coveted. — That coward- 
ice is incorrigible which the love of power cannot overcome. In 
the heat and frenzy of the French revolution the contentions for 
place and power never sustained the smallest diminution ; appoint- 
ments and offices were never pursued with more eagerness and 
intrigue than when the heads of those who gained them, had they 
been held on merely by pieces of sticking plaster, could not have 
gat more loosely on their shoulders. Demagogues sprung up like 
mushrooms, and the crop seemed to be fecundated by blood; 
although it repeatedly happened that the guillotine had finished 
the favourite before the plasterer had finished the model, and that 
the original was dead before the bust was dry. 

Value op Experience. — " Felix guem fociunt aliena 
pericula cautum" this is well translated by some one who observes 
that it is far better to borrow experience than to buy it. He that 
sympathises in all the happiness of others, perhaps himself enjoys 
the safest happiness, and he that is warned by all the folly of 
others has perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. But, such is 
the purblind egotism and the suicidal selfishness of nfenkind, that 
things so desirable are seldom pursued, things so accessible seldom 
attained. That is indeed a twofold knowledge which profits alike 
by the folly of the foolish and the wisdom of the wise ; it is both 
a shield and a sword ; it borrows its security from the darkness 
and its confidence from the light. 

Assumption op Virtue by Hypocrites. — Hypocrites 
act by virtue, like Numa by his shield. They frame many counter- 
feits of her, with which they make an ostentatious parade, in all 
public assemblies and processions ; but the original of what they 
counterfeit, and which may indeed be said to have fallen from 
heaven, they produce so seldom, that it is cankered by the rust 
of sloth and useless from non-application. 

Development op Intellectual Greatness. — Times 
of general calamity and confusion have ever been productive of the 
greatest minds. The purest ore is produced from the hottest fur- 
nace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest 
.storm. 
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Hum anising Influence of Learning. — Eyen human 
knowledge is permitted to approximate in some degree, and 
on certain occasions, to that of the Deity — it's pure and primary- 
source ; and this assimilation is never more conspicuous than 
when it converts evil into the means of producing good. What, for 
instance, appears at first sight to be so insurmountable a barrier 
to the intercourse of nations as the ocean ; but science has converted 
it into the best and most expeditious means of supplying their 
mutual wants, and carrying on their most intimate communica- 
tions. What so violent as steam, and so destructive as fire ? What 
so uncertain as the wind, and so uncontrollable as the wave ? yet art 
has rendered these unmanageable things instrumental and subsidi- 
ary to the necessities, the comforts, and even the elegancies of life. 
What so hard, so cold, and so insensible as marble ? Yet the sculp- 
tor can warm it into life, and bid it breathe an eternity of love. 
What so variable as colour P so swift as light? or so empty as shade ? 
Yet the pencil of a Raphael can give these fleeting things both a 
body ana a soul ; can confer upon them an imperishable vigour, a 
beauty that increases with age, and which must continue to capti- 
vate generations. In short, wisdom can draw expedient from ob- 
stacle, invention from difficulty, safety from danger, resource from 
sterility, and remedy from poison. In her hands all things become 
beautiful by their adaptment, subservient by their use, and salutary 
by their application. 

Action alone can Exhibit Character. — The only 
things in which we can be said to have any property are our actions. 
Our thoughts may be bad, yet produce no poison ; they may be 
good yet produce no fruit. Our riches may be taken from us by 
misfortune, our reputation by malice, our spirits by calamity, our 
health by disease, our friends by death ; but our actions must fol- 
low us beyond the gjrave ;^ with respect to them alone we cannot say 
we shall carry nothing with us when we die, neither that we shall 
go naked out of the world. Our actions must clothe us with an 
immortality, loathsome or glorious : These are the only title-deeds 
of which we cannot be disinherited ; they will have their full weight 
in the balance of eternity, when everything else is as nothing ; and 
their value will be confirmed and established by those two sure and 
sateless destroyers of all other earthly things — Time and Death. 

Forbearance and Benevolence. — As there are none 
so weak that we may venture to injure them with impunity, so* 
there are none so low that they may not at some time be able to 
repay an obligation. Therefore, what benevolence would dictate 
prudence would confirm. For he that is cautious of insulting the 
weakest, and not above obliging the lowest, will have attained such, 
habits of forbearance and of complacency as will secure him the- 
good- will of all that are beneath him, and teach him how to avoid 
Sae enmity of all that are above him. For he that would not bruise* 
even a worm, will be still more cautious how he treads upon a. 
serpent. 
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Plain Truth too often Undervalued. — There are 
minds bo habituated to intrigue and mystery in themselves, and so 
prone to expect it from others, that they will never accept of a plain 
reason for a plain met, if it be possible to devise causes for it that 
are obscure, farfetched, and usually not worth the carriage. Like 
the miser of Berkshire, who would ruin a good horse to escape a 
turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their highbred theories to death, 
in order to come at truth through byepaths, lanes, and alleys ; while 
she herself is jogging quietly along upon the high and beaten road 
of common sense. The consequence is that those who take this 
mode of arriving at truth are sometimes before her, and sometimes 
behind her, but very seldom with her. Thus the great statesman 
who relates the conspiracy against Doria, pauses to deliberate upon 
and minutely to scrutinize into divers and sundry errors committed 
and opportunities neglected, whereby he would wish to account for 
the total failure of that spirited enterprise. But the plain fact was, 
that the scheme had been so well planned and digested that it was 
victorious in every point of its operation, both on the sea and on 
the shore, in the harbour of Genoa no less than in the city, untQ 
that most unlucky accident befel the Count de Fiesque, who was the 
very life and soul of the conspiracy. In stepping from one galley 
to another, the plank on which he stood, upset, and he fell into the 
sea. His armour happened to be very heavy — the night to be very 
dark — the water to be very deep — and the bottom to be very muddy. 
And it is another plain fact, that water, in all such cases, happens 
to make no distinction whatever between a conqueror and a cat. 

Evils Inseparable prom Public Life. — In the tor- 
tuous and crooked policy of public afiairs, as well as in the less 
extensive but perhaps more intricate labyrinth of private concerns, 
there are two evils, which must continue to be as remediless as they 
are unfortunate ; they have no cure, and their only palliatives are 
diffidence and time. The most candid and enlightened must give 
their assent to a probable falsehood, rather than to an improbable 
truth ; and their esteem to those who have a reputation in prefer- 
ence to those who only deserve it 

Heartfelt Prayer never wholly Unsuccessful. 
— He that acts towards men as if God saw him, and prays to God 
as if men heard him, although he may not obtain all that he asks 
or succeed in all that he undertakes, will most probably deserve to 
do so. For with respect to his actions to men, however he may fail 
with regard to others, yet if pure and good with regard to himself 
and his highest interests, they cannot fail ; and with respect to his 
prayers to God, although he cannot make the Deity more willing 
to give, yet they will and must make the supplicant more worthy to 
receive. 

Jealousy. — Of all the passions, jealousy is that which 
exacts the hardest service and pays the bitterest wages. Its 
service is— to watch the success of our enemy, — its wages — to be 
sure of it 
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Absurdity of Religious Persecution. — If we cannot 
exhibit a better life than an atheist, we must be very bad calcu- 
lators ; and if we cannot exhibit a better doctrine, we must be still 
worse reasoners. Shall we then burn a man because he chooses to 
say in his heart there is no God ? To say it in his head, is incom- 
patible perhaps with a sound state of the cerebellum ; but if all 
who wished there were no God, believed it too, we should have 
many atheists. He that has lived without a God, would be very 
happy to die without one ; and he that by his conduct has taken the 
word not out of the commandments, would most willingly insert it 
into the creed. Thou shalt kill, and thou shalt commit adultery, 
would be very conveniently supported by, "I do not believe in 
God." But are we to burn a man for so absurd a doctrine P "Yes," 
says the zealot, " for fear of his making proselytes." That he will 
attempt to make proselytes I admit, even to a system so fatherless, 
so forlorn, and so gloomy ; and he will attempt it on the same 
principle which causes little children to cry at night for a bed- 
fellow, — he is afraid of being left alone in the dark. But to grant 
that he will be successful in his attempt to convert others, 
would be to grant that he has some reason on his side ; and we 
have yet to learn that reason can be consumed by fire or over- 
whelmed by force. We will burn him then for the sake of 
example. But his example, like his doctrine, is so absurd, that, 
let him alone, and none will follow it. But by burning him, you 
yourselves have set a most horrid example ; which the innumerable 
champions of bigotry and of fanaticism have followed, and will 
follow whenever and wherever they have power to do so. By 
burning an atheist, you have lent importance to that which was 
absurd, interest to that which was forbidding, light to that which 
was the essence of darkness. For atheism is a system which can 
communicate neither warmth nor illumination, except from those 
faggots which your mistaken zeal has lighted up for its destruc- 
tion. 

Virtue its Own Reward. — There is but one pursuit 
in life which it is in the power of all to follow and of all to attain. 
It is subject to no disappointments, since he that perseveres makes 
every difficulty an advancement and every contest a victory — and 
tins is the pursuit of virtue. Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is to 
gain her ; and zealously to labour after her wages is toreceive them. 
Those that seek her early will find her before it is late ; her reward 
also is with her, and she will come quickly j for the breast of a 
good man is a little heaven commencing on earth, where the Deity 
sits enthroned with unrivalled influence, every subjugated passion, 
" like the wind and storm, fulfilling his word." 

Subtilty op Self-love. — He that abuses his own pro- 
fession will not patiently bear with any one else who does so. And 
this is one of the most subtle operations of self-love. For when we 
abuse our own profession we tacitly except ourselves ; but when 
another abuses it we are far from being certain that this is the case. 
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Importance of having Right Men in Eight Places. 
—We did not make the world ; we may mend it, and must live in 
it. We snail find that it abounds with fools, who are too dull to be 
employed and knaves who are too sharp. But the compound 
character is most common, and is that with which we shall have 
the most to do. As he that knows how to put proper words in 
proper places, evinces the truest knowledge of books, so he that 
knows how to put fit persons in fit stations, evinces the truest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that she was 
weak herself, but chose wise counsellors ; to which it was replied, 
that to choose wise counsellors, was, in a prince, the highest wisdom. 

The Pride op Humility. — There are some who affect 
a want of affectation, and flatter themselves that they are above 
flattery ; they are proud of being thought extremely humble, and 
would go round the world to punish those who thought them 
capable of revenge ; they are bo satisfied of the suavity of their own. 
temper, that they would quarrel with their dearest benefactor only 
for doubting it. And yet so very blind are all their acquaintance 
to these their numerous qualifications and merits, that the possessors 
of them invariably discover, when it is too late, that they have 
lived in the world without a single Mend, and are about to leave it 
without a single mourner. 

Duty should be Pleasure. — They that are in power 
should be extremely cautious to commit the execution of their plans, 
not only to those who are able but to these who are willing ; as 
servants and instruments it is their duty to do their best, but their 
employers are never so sure of them as when their duty is also 
their pleasure. To commit the execution of a purpose to one who 
disapproves of the plan of it, is to employ but one third of the man; 
his heart and his head are against you, — you have commanded only 
his hands. 

Public Events a Guide for the Future. — Public 
events of moment, when deeply and fully considered, are the fertile 
womb of political maYims which ought to contain the very soul 
of the moral of history ; and then they are imperishable and in- 
destructible, worthy of being resorted to as a tower of strength in 
the storm, and spreading their effulgence over the tide of time, as 
a beacon in the night. 

Forgive but not Forget. — The sun should not set 
upon our anger, neither should he rise upon our confidence. We 
should forgive freely but forget rarely. I will not be revenged, 
and this I owe to my enemy ; hut I will remember, and this I owe 
to myself. 

Reasons for Coveting Secrets. — None are so fond of 
secrets as those who do not mean to keep them ; such persons covet 
secrets, as a spendthrift covets money, for the purpose of circula- 
tion. 
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Beauty more Coveted than Virtue. — It is far more 
safe to lower any pretensions that a woman may aspire to on the 
score of her virtue, than those dearer ones which she may foster on 
the side of her vanity. Tell her that she is not in the exact road 
to gain the approbation of angels, and she may not only hear you 
with patience, but may even follow your advice ; but should you 
venture to hint to her that she is equally unsuccessful in all her 
methods to gain the approbation of men, and she will pursue not 
the advice, but the adviser, certaiAy with scorn, probably with 
vengeance. 

Decision Indispensable to Success. — There is a 
certain constitution of mind which of all others is the most likely 
to make our fortunes, if combined with talent, or to mar them, 
without it — for the errors of such minds are few but fatal. I 
allude to those characters who have a kind of mathematical decision 
about them, which dictates that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between any two points, and that small bodies with 
velocity, have a greater momentum than large masses without it. 
Thus they would rather use a cannon ball than a battering ram. 
With such minds, to resolve and to act is instantaneous; they seem 
to precede the march of time ; to foresee events in the chrysalis of 
their causes ; and to seize that moment for execution which others 
waste in deliberation. Cromwell had much of this decision in 
the camp, but in the church hypocrisy asserted her dominion, and 
sometimes neutralised his moral courage, — never his physical, for 
he always fought with more sincerity than he prayed. Cardinal 
de Retz carried this energy and promptitude into every department 
of his career : — the church, the camp, the council, and the court ; 
but, like Charles the Twelfth, he had always more sail than ballast, 
and, after the most hair-breadth escapes, was shipwrecked at last. 
Napoleon had more of this promptitude of decision than any other 
character, ancient or modern. Even his ablest generals were often 
overwhelmed with astonishment at the result of his simultaneities. 
Kleber designated him as a chief who had two faults, that of 
advancing without considering how he should retreat, and of 
seizing without considering how he should retain. It was absolutely 
necessary for such a man to "wear his heart in his head," for he 
invariably sacrificed blood to time and means to the end. If the 
wrong path happened to be the shortest, that made it the right ; 
and he anticipated an acquittal by securing a conquest. He 
invaded France with sixty men, and for a time succeeded ; but this 
desperate measure would not have been necessary, if the same 
promptitude of action which caused this latter attempt to succeed, 
had not most miserably failed on a former one. He had said, "Let 
war feed war ; " it did so, and Russia spread her table-cloth of snow 
to receive the fragments of the feast. But all this energy and all 
this talent were clouded by a total want of principle ; he knew that 
he had none himself, and here he was always right ; but he con- 
cluded that all others had none, and here he was often wrong. On 
a more confined stage, and in a smaller sphere, few have combined 

c 
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more talent with more decision than Lord Thurlow. Nature seems 
to have given him a head of crystal and nerves of brass. I shall 
quote Ins reply to a deputation from the dissenters, as highly 
characteristic of the man. Thev had waited on him by appoint- 
ment, to request that he would give them his vote for the repeal of 
the Test Act. They were shown into the library, where a plentiful 
collation had been prepared. They thought themselves sure of 
success, bnt they reckoned without their host, who at length made 
his appearance. He listeneffcto a long harangue with much 
patience ; when it was finished, he rose up and addressed them, 
" Gentlemen, you have called on me to request my vote for the 
repeal of the Test Act. Gentlemen, I shall not vote for the repeal 
of the Test Act. I care not whether your religion has the 
ascendancy, or mine, or any, or none ; but this I know, that when 
you were uppermost, you kept us down, and now that we are 
uppermost, with God's help, we will keep you down." 

Labour the Inevitable Lot op Humanity. — A certain 
degree of labour and exertion seems to have been allotted us by 
Providence as the condition of humanity. " In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat thy bread/' this is a curse which has proved a 
blessing in disguise. And those favoured few who, by their rank 
or their riches, are exempted from all exertion, have no reason to 
be thankful for the privilege. It was the observation of this 
necessity that led the ancients to say that the pods sold us every- 
thing but gave us nothing. Water, however, which is one of the 
great necessaries of life, may in general be gratuitously procured ; 
but it has been well observed, that if bread, the other great 
necessary of human life, could be procured on terms equally cheap 
and easy, there would be much more reason to fear that men 
would become brutes for the want of something to do, than 
philosophers from the possession of leisure. And the facts seem to 
bear out the theory. In all countries where nature does the most, 
man does the least ; and where she does but little, there we shall 
find the utmost acme of human exertion. Thus Spain produces the 
worst farmers and Scotland the best gardeners ; the former are the 
spoilt children of indulgence; the latter, the hardy offspring of 
endeavour. The copper, coal, and iron of England, inasmuch as 
they cost much labour to dig, and insure a still further accumula- 
tion of it when dug, have turned out to be richer mines to us than 
those of Potosi and Peru. The possessors of the latter have been 
impoverished by their treasures, while we have been constantly 
enriched by our exertion. Our merchants, without being aware of 
it, have been the sole possessors of the philosopher's stone, for they 
have anticipated most of the wealth of Mexico before it arrived in 
Europe, by transmuting their iron and their copper into gold. 

Blindness op Fortune. — Fortune has been considered 
the guardian divinity of fools ; and, on this score, she has been 
accused of blindness ; but it should rather be adduced as a proof of 
her sagacity, when she helps those who certainly cannot help 
themselves. 
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True Glory Difficult of Attainment. — The road 
-to glory would cease to be arduous if it were trite and trodden ; 
and great minds must be ready not only to take opportunities but 
to make them. Alexander dragged the Pythian priestess to the 
temple on a forbidden day. She exclaimed, "My son, thou art 
invincible," which was oracle enough for him. On a second occa- 
sion, he cut the Gordian knot which others had in vain attempted 
to untie. Those who start for hu^an glory must, like the mettled 
hounds of Actaeon, pursue the game not only where there is a path 
but where there is none. They must be able to simulate and dis- 
simulate, to leap and to creep ; to conquer the earth like CaBsar, or 
to fall down and kiss it like Brutus ; to throw their sword like 
Brennus into the trembling scale ; or, like Nelson, to snatch the 
laurels from the doubtful hand of victory, while she is hesitating 
where to bestow them. That policy that can strike only while the 
iron is hot, will be overcome by that perseverance which, like 
Cromwell's, can make the iron hot by striking ; and he that can 
only rule the storm must yield to him who can both raise and rule 
it. 

Disinterested Gifts.- — The most disinterested of all 
gifts are those which kings bestow on undeserving favourites ; first 
because they are purely at the expense of the donor's character ; 
and secondly, because they are sure to be repaid with ingratitude. 
In fact, honours fend titles so conferred, or rather so misplaced, 
dishonour the giver without exalting the receiver; they are a 
splendid sign to a wretched inn ; an iUuminated frontispiece to a 
contemptible missal ; a lofty arch overshadowing a gutter. Court 
minions, lifted up from obscurity by their vices, and splendid only 
because they reflect the rays of royal munificence, may be com- 
pared to those fogs which the sun raises up from a swamp merely 
to obscure the beams which were the cause of their elevation. 

Secret of Pulpit Eloquence. — In pulpit eloquence, 
the grand difficulty lies here ; — to give the subject all the dignity 
it so fully deserves without attaching any importance to ourselves. 
The Christian messenger cannot think too highly of his prince, nor 
too humbly of himself. This is that secret art which captivates 
and improves an audience, and which all who see will fancy they 
could imitate, while most who try will fail. * 

" Speret idem, sudet multum, frustraque laboret, 
Auras idem." 

Superciliousness of the Great Insufferable. — 
Some men who know that they are great, are so very haughty 
withal and insufferable, that their acquaintance discover their 
greatness only by the tax of humility, which they are obliged to 
pay as the price of their friendship. Such characters are as tire- 
some and disgusting in the journey of life as rugged roads are to 
the weary traveller, which he discovers to be turnpikes only by the 
toll. 
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Irresistibility op Wit. — There is no quality of the 
mind or of the body that so instantaneously and irresistibly cap- 
tivates as wit. An elegant writer has observed that wit may do 
very well for a mistress, but that he should prefer reason for a wife. 
He that deserts the latter, and gives himself up entirely to the 
guidance of the former, will certainly fall into many pitfalls and 
quagmires, like him who walks by flashes of lightning rather than, 
by the steady beams of the sun. The conquest, therefore, of wit 
over the mind, is not like that of the Romans over the body ; — a 
conquest regulated by policy, and perpetuated by prudence; — a 
conquest that conciliated all that it subdued and improved all that 
it conciliated. The triumphs of wit should rather be compared to> 
the inroads of the Parthians, — splendid, but transient ; a victory 
succeeding by surprise, and indebted more to the sharpness of the 
arrow than the strength of the arm, and to the rapidity of an 
evolution rather than to the solidity of a phalanx. Wit, however, 
is one of the few things which has been rewarded more often than, 
it has been denned. A certain bishop said to his chaplain: "What 
is wit ?" The chaplain replied, " The rectory of B . . . . is vacant,, 
give it to me, and that will be wit." "Prove it," said his lord- 
ship, " and you shall have it." " It would be a good thing well 
applied," rejoined the chaplain. The dinner daily prepared for 
the Royal Chaplains at St. James's was reprieved, for a time, from, 
suspension by an effort of wit. King Charles had appointed a day 
for dining with his chaplains ; and it was understood that this step 
was adopted as the least unpalatable mode of putting an end to the 
dinner. It was Dr. South' s turn to say the grace ; and whenever 
the king honoured his chaplains with his presence, the prescribed 
formula ran thus : " God save the king, and bless the dinner." 
Our witty divine took the liberty of transposing the words, by 
saying, " God bless the king, and save the dinner." " And it shall 
be saved," said the monarch. 

Costliness op Indolence. — Some one, in casting up 
his accounts, put down a very large sum per annum for his idle- 
ness. But there is another account more awful than that of our 
expenses, in which many will find that their idleness has mainly 
contributed to the balance against them. From its very inaction, 
idleness ultimately becomes the most active cause of evil ; as a palsy 
is more to be dreaded than a fever. The Turks have a proverb, 
which says, that " The devil tempts all other men, but that idle 
men tempt the devil." And Prince Eugene informed a con- 
fidential friend, that in the course of his life he had been exposed 
to many Potiphars, to all of whom he had proved a Joseph, merely 
because he had so many other things to attend to. 

Deceptive Candour. — Some frauds succeed from the 
apparent candour, the open confidence, and the full blaze of 
ingenuousness that is thrown around them. The slightest mystery 
would excite suspicion and ruin all. Such stratagems may be 
compared to the stars — they are discoverable by darkness, and 
hidden only by light. 
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Hints to Literary Prizeholders. — Literary prizes 
■and academical honours are laudable objects of any young man's 
ambition ; they are the proofs of present merit and the pledges of 
future utility. But when hopes excited within the cloister are not 
realised beyond it, when academical rewards produce not public 
advantage, the general voice will not squander away upon the 
blossom that praise and gratitude which it reserves only for the 
fruit. Let those, therefore, who have been successful in their 
academic career, be careful to maintain their speed, " servetur ad 
imum" otherwise these petty kings, within the walls of their 
-colleges, will find themselves dethroned monarchs when they mix 
with the world, a world through which, like Theodore, King of 
Corsica, they will be doomed to wander, out of humour with them- 
selves and useless to society; exasperated with all who do not 
recognise their former royalty and commiserate their present 
degradation. The Senior Wrangler of a certain year, piping hot 
from the Senate House at Cambridge, went to the play at Drury- 
lane ; it so happened that a certain great personage entered at the 
same moment, on the other side of the house, but unobserved by 
the mathematician. The whole house testified their respect by a 
general rising and clapping of hands. Our astonished academic 
instantly exclaimed, to the no small amusement of his London 
friends, "Well, well, this is more than I expected; how is it 
possible that these good people should so soon have discovered that 
I am the Senior Wrangler." 

Idiosyncracies of certain Historians. — Some his- 
torians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the Abbe Raynal, are never 
satisfied without adding to their detail of events, the secret springs 
and causes that have produced them. But both heroes and states- 
men, amid the din of arms and the hurry of business, are often 
necessitated to invert the natural order of things ; — to fight before 
they deliberate, and to decide before they consult. A statesman 
may regulate himself by events, but it is seldom that he can cause 
events to regulate themselves by him. It often happens too, both 
in courts and in cabinets, that there are two things going on to- 
gether, a main-plot and an under-plot ; and he that understands 
only one of them, will, in all probability, be the dupe of both. A 
mistress may rule a monarch, but some obscure favourite may rule 
the mistress. Doctor Busby was asked how he contrived to keep 
all his preferments and the head mastership of Westminster School, 
through the successive but turbulent reigns of Charles the First, 
Oliver Cromwell, Charles the Second, and James; he replied, "The 
fathers govern the nation ; the mothers govern the fathers ; but the 
boys govern the mothers, and I govern the boys." 

Confidence and Conceit. — Success seems to be that 
which forms the distinction between confidence and conceit. 
Kelson, when young, was piqued at not being noticed, in a certain 
paragraph of the newspapers which detailed an action wherein he 
had assisted ; " But never mind," said he, " I will one day have a 
Gazette of my own." 
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Enjoyment of Happiness not to be Deferred. — 

Men spend their lives in anticipations, in determining to be vastly 
happy at some period or other, when they have time. But the 
present time has one advantage over every other — it is our own. 
Fast opportunities are gone, future are not come. We may lay in 
a stock of pleasure as we would lay in a stock of wine, hut if we 
defer the tasting of them too long, we shall find that both are 
soured by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a modest mansion, 
which we can inhabit while we have our health and vigour to 
enjoy it ; not a fabric so vast and expensive that it has cost us the 
best part of our lives to build it, and which we can expect to occupy 
only when we have less occasion for a habitation than a tomb. It 
has been well observed, that we should treat futurity as an aged 
friend from whom we expect a rich legacy. Let us do nothing ta 
forfeit his esteem, and treat him with respect, not with servility. 
But let us not be too prodigal when we are young, nor too par- 
simonious when we are old, otherwise we shall fall into the 
common error of those who, when they had the power to enjoy, 
had not the prudence to acquire ; and when they had the prudence 
to acquire, had no longer the power to enjoy. 

Virtue in Practice better than in Theory. — 
There are some who write, talk, and think so much about vice and 
virtue, that they have no time to practice either the one or the 
other. They die with less sin to answer for than some others, 
because they have been too busy in disputing about the origin of" 
it to commit it ; and with little or no religion of their own, from 
their constant though unavailing assiduities to settle that of other 
men. Charles the Fourth, after his abdication, amused himself in 
his retirement at St. Juste, by attempting to make a number of 
watches go exactly together. Being constantly foiled in this- 
attempt, he exclaimed, " What a fool have I been, to neglect my 
own concerns, and to waste my whole life in a vain attempt to- 
make all men think alike on matters of religion, when I cannot 
even make a few watches keep time together — 

" His vellum potius nugia tota ista deduset 
Tempora ecevitiae." 

Susceptibility to Flattery. — Adroit observers will 
find that some who affect to dislike flattery may yet be flattered 
indirectly, by a well-seasoned abuse and ridicule of their rivals. 
Diogenes professed to be no flatterer, but his cynic raillery was- 
flattery in other words ; it fed the ruling passion of the Athenian 
mob, who were more pleased to hear their superiors abused than 
themselves commended. 

Duellists Averse to Duels. — If all seconds were as 
averse to duels as their principals, very little blood would be shed 
in that way. 

Opinion op Others, how Formed. — We follow the 
world jn approving others, but we go before it in approving our- 
selves. 
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Private Revenge a Motive for Public Punish- 
ment. — A cool-blooded and crafty politician, when he would be 
thoroughly revenged on his enemy, makes the injuries which have 
been inflicted, not on himself, but on others, the pretext of his 
attack. He thus engages the world as a partizan in his quarrel, 
and dignifies his private hate by giving it the air of disinterested 
resentment. When Augustus wished to put in force the Lex lasts 
majestatis, for suppressing libels and lampoons, he took care to do 
it, says Aurelius, not in his own name, but in the name of the 
majesty of the Roman people. " Nam suo nomine compescere erat 
invidiosum, sub alieno facile et utile. Ergo specie legis tractabat quasi 
majestas populi Romani infamaretur" 

Freethinkers are Shallow Thinkers.— Some 
Sciolists have discovered a short path to celebrity. Having heard 
that it is a vastly silly thing to believe everything, they take it for 
granted that it must be a vastly wise thing to believe nothing. 
They therefore set up for free thinkers ; but their only stock in 
trade is that they are free from thinking. It is not safe to contemn 
them, nor very easy to convince them, since no persons make so 
large a demand upon the reason of others as those who have none 
of their own ; as a- highwayman will take greater liberties with 
our purse than our banker. 

Selfishness of Popery. — The Pope conducts himself 
towards our heavenly Master as a knavish steward does to an 
earthly one. He says to the tenants, you may continue to neglect 
my Master's interests as much as you please, but keep on good 
terms with me, and I will take care that you shall be on good 
terms witli my Master. This is evidenced by the Book of Re- 
ligious Rates, which contains the following items : — Absolution for 
apostacy, 80 livres ; for bigamy, 10,050 ; ditto for homicide, 96 ; 
dispensation for a great irregularity, 50 livres ; dispensation from 
vows of chastity, 15. 

Kepartee easy in Comic Authorship. — It is not so 
difficult to fill a comedy with good repartee as might be at first 
imagined, if we consider how completely both parties are in the 
power of the author. The blaze of wit in the " School for Scandal" 
astonishes us less when we remember that the writer had it in his 
power to frame both the question and the answer ; the reply and 
the rejoinder ; the time and the place. He must be a poor pro- 
ficient who cannot keep up the game when the ball, the wall, and 
the racket, are all at his sole command. 

Coxcombs soon Tire of their own Company. — None 
are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of their own 
company, as those coxcombs who are on the best terms with 
themselves. 

Youthful Excesses Inevitably Punished. — The ex- 
cesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, payable with 
interest, about thirty years after date. 
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Difficulties of Statesmanship. — The clashing in- 
terests of society, and the double yet equal and contrary demands 
arising out of them, where duty and justice are constantly opposed 
to gratitude and inclination, must make the profession of a states- 
man an office neither easy nor enviable. It often happens that 
such men have only a choice of evils, and that in adopting either, 
the discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. It is seldom 
that statesmen have the option of choosing between a good and an 
evil ; and still more seldom that they can boast of that fortunate 
situation where, like the great Duke of Marlborough, they are 
permitted to choose between two things that are good. His Grace 
was hesitating whether he should take a prescription recommended 
by the duchess. " I will be hanged," said she, " if it does not cure 
you." Dr. Garth, who was present, instantly exclaimed, " Take 
it, then, your Grace, by all manner of means ; it is sure to do good 
one way or the other." 

Pettifoggers and Quacks. — Pettifoggers in law, and 
empyrics in medicine, whether their patients lose or save their 
property or their lives, take care to be in either case equally 
remunerated ; they profit by both horns of the dilemma, and press 
defeat no less than success into their service. They hold, from 
time immemorial, the fee-simple of a vast estate, subject to no 
alienation, diminution, revolution, or tax — the folly and ignorance 
of mankind. Over this extensive domain they have long had, by 
undisputed usance, the sole management and control, inasmuch as 
the real owners most strenuously and sturdily disclaim all right, 
title, and proprietorship therein. 

Keligion the Best Guarantee of Happiness. — 
There are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; by indifference, 
which is the most common ; by philosophy, which is the most 
ostentatious ; and by religion, which is the most effectual. It has 
been acutely said, that " philosophy readily triumphs over past or 
future evils, but that present evils triumph over philosophy." 
Philosophy is a goddess, whose head indeed is in heaven, but whose 
feet are upon earth ; she attempts more than she accomplishes, and 
promises more than she performs ; she can teach us to hear of the 
calamities of others with magnanimity ; but it is religion only that • 
can teach us to bear our own with resignation. 

Ingenious Frauds may Deceive the Wisest. — 
* There are some frauds so well conducted that it would be stupidity 
not to be deceived by them. A wise man, therefore, may betluped 
as well as a fool ; but the fool publishes the triumph of his deceiver, 
the wise man is silent, and denies that triumph to an enemy which 
he would hardly concede to a friend, — a triumph that proclaims hie 
own defeat. 

Hurry and Cunning their own Defeat. — Hurry and 
Gunning are the two apprentices of Dispatch and Skill, but 
neither of them ever learn their master's trade. 
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Conventional Distinctions op Sex past Disappear- 
ing. — Lady Mary Wortley Montague observed, that in the whole 
course of her long and extensive travels she had found but two 
sorts of people, men and women. This simple remark was founded 
on no small knowledge of human nature ; but, we might add, that 
even this distinction, narrow as it is, is now gradually disappearing ; 
for some of our men are imitating the women in everything that 
is little, and some of our women are imitating the men in every- 
thing that is great. Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael have 
proved that there is no sex in style ; and Madame La Roche Jac- 
queline and the Duchess d'Angouleme have proved that there is 
also no sac in courage. Barbarous or refined, in rags or in ruffles, at 
St. Giles's or St. James's, covered with the skins of quadrupeds or 
the costly entrails of an insect, we are in essentials the same. We 
pursue the same benefits and avoid the same evils; we loathe and 
love, and hope and fear, from causes that differ little in themselves, 
but only in their circumstances and modifications. Hence it 
happens that the irony of Lucian, the discriminations of Theo- 
phrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of Horace, are felt 
and relished alike by those who have inhaled the clear air of the 
Parthenon, the skies of Italy, or the fogs of London, and have been 
alike admired on the banks of the Melissus, the Tiber, or the 
Thames. A Scotch highlander was taken prisoner by a tribe of 
Indians, his life was about to be sacrificed, when the chief adopted 
him as his son. They carried him into the interior ; he learnt 
their language, assumed their habits, and became skilful in the use 
of their arms. After a season the same tribe began their route to 
join the French army, at that time opposed to the English. It was 
necessary to pass near to the English lines during the night. Very 
early in the morning — and it was spring — the old chief roused the 
young highlander from his repose ; he took him to an eminence, 
and pointed out to him the tents of his countrymen. The old man 
appeared to be dreadfully agitated, and there was a keen restless- 
ness in his eye. After a pause, " I lost," said he, " my only son 
in the battle with your nation ; are you the only son of your father ? 
and do you think that your father is yet alive 1'" The young man 
replied, " I am the only son of my father, and I hope that my 
father is yet alive." They stood close to a beautiful magnolio in 
full blossom. The prospect was grand and enchanting, and all its 
charms were crowned by the sun, which had fully emerged from 
the horizon. The old chief, looking steadfastly at his companion, 
exclaimed, " Let thy heart rejoice at the beauty of the scene ! to me 
it is as the desert ; but you are free ; return to your countrymen, 
revisit your father, that he may again rejoice when he sees the sun 
rise in the morning and the trees blossom in the spring !" 

Jealousy may Exist without Love. — Love may 
exist without jealousy, although this is rare ; but jealousv may 
exist without love, and this is common ; for jealousy can feed on 
that which is bitter, no less than on that which is sweet, and is 
sustained by pride as often as by affection. 
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Mental Greatness not always Successful in 
Life. — Men of great and shining qualities do not always succeed 
in life, but the fault lies more often in themselves than in others. 
Doctor Johnson was pronounced to be an improducible man, by a 
courtier ; and Dr. Watson, late Bishop of Landaff, was termed by 
a TnTig an impracticable man. A ship may be well equipped, both 
as to sails and as to guns, but if she* be destitute both of ballast 
and of rudder, she can neither fight with effect nor fly with 
adroitness ; and she must strike to a vessel less strong but more 
manageable : and so it is with men ; they may have the gifts both 
of talent and of wit, but unless they have also prudence and 
judgment to dictate the when, the where, and the how those gifts 
are to be exerted, the possessors of them will be doomed to conquer 
only where nothing is to be gained, but to be defeated where 
everything is to be lost ; they will be outdone by men of less 
brilliant but more convertible qualifications, and whose strength, 
in one point, is not counterbalanced by any disproportion in 
another. Disappointed men, who think that they have talents, 
and who hint that their talents have not been properly rewarded, 
usually finish their career by writing their own history ; but in 
detailing their misfortunes they only let us into the secret of their 
mistakes; and, in accusing their patrons' of blindness, make it 
appear that they ought rather to have accused them of sagacity, 
since it would seem that they saw too much rather than too little ; 
namely, that Becond-rate performances were too often made the 
foundation for first-rate pretensions. Disappointed men, in 
attempting to make us weep at the injustice of one patron or the 
ingratitude of another, only made us smile at their own denial of 
a self-importance which they have and at their assumption of a 
philosophic indifference which they have not. 

False Reasoners Confute Themselves. — False 
reasoners are often best confuted by giving them the full swing of 
their own absurdities. Some arguments may be compared to 
wheels, where half a turn will put everything upside down that 
is attached to their peripheries, but, if we complete the circle, all 
things will be just where we found them. Hence, it is common to 
say that arguments that prove too much prove nothing. I once 
heard a gentleman affirm that all mankind were governed by a 
strong and overruling influence, which determined all their actions, 
and over which they had no control ; and the inference deducible 
from such a position was, that there was no distinction between 
virtue and vice. Now let us give this mode of reasoning full play ► 
A murderer is brought before a judge, and sets up this strong and 
overruling propensity in justification of his crime. Now the judge,, 
even if he admitted the plea, must, on the criminal's own showing, 
condemn him to death. He would thus address the prisoner, "You 
had a strong propensity to commit a murder, and this, you say, 
must do away the guilt of your crime ; but I have a strong pro- 
pensity to hang you for it, and this, I say, must also do away the- 
guilt of your punishment." 
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A Despot's Notion op an English Monarch's Duty. 
— When the great Frederick, the enlightened philosopher of Sans 
Souci, heard of the petitions and remonstrances sent to the throne 
from our towns and counties, he was heard to exclaim, " Ah, why am 
not I their king ? With a hundred thousand of my troops round 
the throne, and a score or two of executioners in my train, I should 
soon make those proud islanders as dutiful as they are brave, and 
myself the first monarch of the universe." But it would have been 
only by and with a parliament that he could have raised any sup- 
plies ; and Charles the First might have taught him the danger of 
attempting to reign without one. Either his hundred thousand 
men would have mutinied for want of pay, or, if he had attempted 
to support them by unconstitutional measures, his executioners 
might eventually have been called upon to perform a tragedy in 
which this adventurous monarch himself might have been under 
the awkward necessity of performing the principal part. 

Good-natured People. — There are a vast number of 
easy, pliable, good-natured human expletives in the world, who 
are just what that world chooses to make them ; they glitter with- 
out pride, and aro affable without humility ; they sin without en- 
joyment, and pray without devotion ; they are charitable, not to 
benefit the poor, but to court the rich ; profligate without passion, 
they are debauchees to please others and to punish themselves. 
Thus, a youth without fire is followed by an old age without ex- 
perience, and they continue to float down the tide of time, as cir- 
cumstances or chance may dictate, divided between God and the 
world, and serving both but rewarded by neither. 

Heroism in Indigence. — In the obscurity of retirement, 
amid the squalid poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, it 
has often been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity and self- 
denial as much beyond the belief as the practice of the great ; a 
heroism borrowing no support either from the gaze of the many or 
the admiration of the few, yet flourishing amidst ruins and on the 
confines of the grave — a spectacle as stupendous in the moral world 
as the fells of the Missouri in the natural ; and, like that mighty 
cataract, doomed to display its grandeur only where there are no 
eyes to appreciate its magnificence. 

Hatred often Engendered by Ignorance. — We 
hate some persons because we do not know them, and we will not 
know them because we hate them. Those friendships that succeed, 
to such aversions are usually firm, for those qualities must he- 
sterling that could not only gain our hearts but conquer pur 
prejudices. But the misfortune is, that we carry these prejudices 
into things far more serious than our friendships. Thus, there are 
truths which some men despise because they have not examined, 
and which they will not examine because they despise. ^ There is 
one signal instance on record where this land of prejudice was 
overcome by a miracle ; — but the age of miracles is past, while that, 
of prejudice remains. 
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Attainment of National Freedom. — We might 
perhaps with truth affirm that all nations, at all times, enjoy ex- 
actly as much liberty as they deserve, and no more. But it is 
evident this observation applies only to those nations that are 
strong enough to maintain their independence ; because a country 
may be overwhelmed by a powerful neighbour, as Greece by 
Turkey, Italy by France ; or a state may be made the victim of a 
combination of other states, as Poland, or Saxony, or Genoa ; and 
it is not meant to affirm that all of these enjoy as much liberty as 
they deserve ; for nations as well as individuals are not exempted 
from some evils, for the causes of which they cannot justly accuse 
themselves. But, if we return to our first position, we might 
perhaps with truth affirm that France, in the commencement of her 
revolution, was too mad ; that during the reign of terror she was 
too cowardly ; and under the despotism of Napoleon too ambitious 
to be worthy of so great a blessing as liberty. She is now gradually 
becoming more rational, and in the same proportion more free. 
Of some of the other nations of Europe, we might observe that 
Portugal and Spain are too ignorant and bigoted for freedom, 
"populus vult decipi," that Russia is too barbarous, and Turkey, in 
all points, too debased and too brutalised to deserve to be free ; for 
as lie physically blind can have no light, so the intellectually blind 
can have no liberty ; Germany, inasmuch as she seems to merit 
freedom the most, will probably first attain it, but not by assassina- 
tion, for power will use the dungeon when despair uses the dagger. 
In England we enjoy quite as much liberty as we are worthy or 
capable of, if we consider the strong and deep ramifications of that 
corruption that pervades us. It is a corruption not restricted to 
the representative, but commencing with the constituent ; and if 
the people are sold by others, it is because they have first sold 
themselves. If mercy is doubly blessed, corruption is doubly 
cursed ; cursed be it, then, both " in him that gives and him that 
takes," for no man falls without a stumbling block, nor yields 
without a tempter. In confirmation of what has been advanced 
above, we might also add that all national benefits, of which liberty 
is the greatest, form as complete and visible a part of God's moral 
administration already begun as those blessings that are particular 
and individual; we might even say that the former are more 
promptly and punctually bestowed than the latter; because nations, 
in their national capacity, can exist only on earth, and therefore it 
is on earth alone that as nations they can be punished or rewarded; 
but individuals will exist in another state, and in that they will 
meet a full and final retribution. It is a moral obligation, there- 
fore, on nations to defend their freedom, and, by defending, to 
deserve it. Noble minds, when struggling for their liberties, often 
save themselves by their firmness, and always inspire others by 
their example. Therefore the reign of terror to which France sub- 
mitted has been more justly termed the reign of cowardice. One 
knows not which most to execrate, the nation that could submit to 
suffer such atrocities, or that low and bloodthirsty demagogue that 
could inflict them. France, in succumbing to such a wretch as 
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Robespiere, exhibited not her patience but her pusillanimity. I 
have read of a King of Spain, who, having inadvertently expressed 
some compassion for one of the victims at an auto da f&> was con- 
demned to lose one quart of his blood, which the inquisitor-general 
insisted should be publicly burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman, in the great square of Madrid. Here again, we know 
not which most to despise, the monarch that could submit to such 
a sentence or the proud priest that could pronounce it ; and the 
most galling of all fetters, those rivetted by superstition, well 
befitted that people that could tamely behold such an insult offered 
to their king. This then seems to be the upshot of what has been 
advanced, that liberty is the highest blessing that a nation can. 
enjoy ; that it must be first deserved before it can be enjoyed ; and 
that it is the truest interest of the prince, no less than of the people, 
to employ all just and honest means that it may be both deserved 
and enjoyed. But as civil liberty is the greatest blessing, so civil 
strife is the greatest curse that can befal a nation ; and a people 
should be as cautious of straining their privilege, as a prince his 
prerogative ; for the true friends of both knows that either •, if they 
submit to encroachments to-day, are only preparing for themselves 
the choice of two evils for to-morrow, — humiliation or resistance. 
But as corruption cannot thrive where none will submit to be 
corrupted, so also oppression cannot prosper where none will sub- 
mit to be enslaved. Rome had ceased to be tenanted by Romans, 
or Nero would not have dared to amuse himself with his fiddle, nor 
Caligula with his horse. 

Eloquence and Egotism. — The awkwardness and 
embarrassment which all feel on beginning to write, when they 
themselves are the theme, ought to serve as a hint to authors that 
self is a Bubject they ought very rarely to descant upon. It is 
extremely easy to be as egotistical as Montaigne, and as conceited 
as Rousseau ; but it is extremely difficult to be as entertaining as 
the one or as eloquent as the other. 

Earthly Benefits Sufficiently Durable. — It would 
be most lamentable if the good things of this world were rendered 
either more valuable or more lasting; for, despicable as they 
already are, too many are found eager to purchase them even at the 
price of their souls. 

Hope and Experience. — Hope is a prodigal young 
heir, and Experience is his banker; but his drafts are seldom 
honoured, since there is often a heavy balance against him, because 
he draws largely on a small capital, is not yet in possession, and if 
he were, would die. 

Sensibility. — Sensibility would be a good portress, if 
she had but one hand; with her right she opens the door to 
pleasure, but with her left to pain. 

Bigotry. — Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools 
with her ghost. 
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The Pen versus the Tongue. — Men whose reputa- 
tion stands deservedly high as writers, have often miserably failed 
as speakers ; their pens seem to have been enriched at the expense 
of their tongues. Addison and Gibbon attempted oratory in the 
senate, only to fail. " The good speakers" says Gibbon," JUled me 
with despair ; the bad ones with apprehension." And in more modern 
times, the powerful depictor of Harold, and the elegant biographer 
of Leo, have both failed in oratory ; the capital of the former is so 
great in many things that he can afford to fail in one. But, to 
return, many reasons might be offered to reconcile that contradic- 
tion which my subject seems to involve. In the first place, those 
talents that constitute a fine writer are more distinct from those 
that constitute an orator than might be at first supposed ; I admit 
that they are sometimes accidentally but never necessarily com- 
bined. That the qualifications for writing and those for eloquence 
are in many points distinct, would appear from the converse of the 



proved themselves bad writers. There is good ground for believing 
that Mr. Pitt would not have shone as an author ; and the attempt 
of Mr. Fox in that arena has added nothing to his celebrity. 
Abstraction of thought, seclusion from popular tumult, occasional 
retirement to the study, a diffidence in our own opinions, a 
deference to those of other men, a sensibility that feels everything, 
a humility that arrogates nothing, are necessary qualifications for 
a writer ; but their very opposites would perhaps be preferred by 
an orator. He that has spent much of his time in his study, will 
.seldom be collected enough to think in a crowd or confident enough 
to talk in one. We may also add, that mistakes of the pen in the 
study may be committed without publicity and rectified without 
humiliation, but mistakes of the tongue, committed in the senate, 
never escape with impunity. "Fugit irrevocable verbum" Elo- 
quence, to produce her full effect, should start from the head of the 
orator, as Pallas from the brain of Jove, completely armed and 
equipped. Diffidence, therefore, which is so able a Mentor to the 
writer, would prove a dangerous counsellor for the orator. As 
writers, the most timid may boggle twenty times in a day with 
their pen ; and it is their own fault if it be known even to their 
valet; but as orators, if they chance to boggle once with their 
tongue, the detection is as public as the delinquency ; the punish- 
ment is irremissible, and immediately follows the offence. It is the 
knowledge and the fear of this that destroys the eloquence as 
orators of those who have sensibility and taste for writing, but 
neither collectedness nor confidence for speaking ; for fear not only 
magnifies difficulties but diminishes our power to overcome them, 
and thus doubly debilitates her victims. But another cause of the 
deficiency as orators of those who have shone as writers, is this, 
41 mole ruunt sud ;" they know that they have a character to support 
by their tongue which they have previously gained by their pen. 
They rise determined to attempt more than other men, and for that 
very reason they effect less and doubly disappoint their hearers. 
They miss that which is clear, obvious, and appropriate, in a 




many fine speakers who have 
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laboured search after that which is farfetched, recondite, and re- 
fined ; like him that would fain give us better bread than can be 
made of wheat. Affectation is the cause of this error, disgust its 
consequence, and disgrace its punishment. 

New Truth and Old Error. — It is not so difficult a 
task to plant new truths as to root out old errors ; for there is this 
paradox in men, they run after that which is new, but are pre- 
judiced in favour of that which is old. Home Tooke obtained a 
double triumph over the Hermes of Mr. Harris, for he not only 
extirpated old errors but planted new truths in their place. He 
came to the " Terra Incognita " of grammar as the settler to an 
uncultured tract. He found the soil as dark with error, and as 
stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest with trees and with 
roots ; he had to clear before he could cultivate, and to smooth 
before he could sow. 

Reform always out of Season. — Reform is a good 
replete with paradox ; it is a cathartic which our political quacks, 
like our medical, recommend to others but will not take themselves; 
it is admired by all who can not affect it, and abused by all who 
can ; it is thought pregnant with danger for all time that is present, 
but would have been extremely profitable for that which is past, 
and will be highly salutary for that which is to come ; therefore it 
has been thought expedient for all administrations which have 
been, or that will be ; but by any particular one which ts, it is con- 
sidered, like Scotch grapes, to be very seldom ripe, and by the time 
it is so, to be quite out of season. 

Concealment of True Motives. — The true motives 
•of our actions, like the real pipes of an organ, are usually con- 
cealed ; but the gilded and the hollow pretext is pompously placed 
in the front for show. 

Value of a Free Press. — A King of England has 
an interest in preserving the freedom of the press, because it is his 
interest to know the true state of the nation, which the courtiers 
would fain conceal, but of which a free press alone can inform him. 

The Wants of Authors. — There are many books 
written by many men, from which two truths only are discoverable 
by the readers: namely, that the writers thereof wanted two 
things — principle and preferment. 

Revenge Stronger than Gratitude. — An act by 
which we make one friend and one enemy is a losing game, because 
revenge is a much stronger principle than gratitude. 

Happiness Universally Desired. — Our minds are as 
different as our faces ; we are all travelling to one destination — 
happiness ; but all are not going by the same road. 

Pride. — Pride, like the magnet, constantly points to 
one object, — self ; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attractive pole, 
but repels at all points. 
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Change op Mind opten a Result op Superior 
Intelligence. — The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to-day. Total freedom from 
change would imply total freedom from error ; but this is the pre- 
rogative of Omniscience alone. The world, however, is very 
censorious, and will hardly give a man credit for simplicity and 
singleness of heart, who is not only in the habit of changing his 
opinions, but also of bettering his fortunes by every change. 
Butler, in his best manner, has ridiculed this tergiversation, by 
asking : 

11 What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 
About two hundred pounds a-year. 
And what was proved quite plain before, 
Prove false again ? two hundred more." 

When, indeed, wc dismiss our old opinions and embrace new ones 
at the expense of worldly profit and advantage, there may be some 
who will doubt our discernment but none who will impeach our 
sincerity. He that adopts new opinions at the expense of every 
worldly comfort, gives proof of an integrity differing only in 
degree from that of him who clings to old ones at the hazard of 
every danger. This latter effort of integrity has been described 
by Butler also, in a manner which proves that sublimity and wit 
are not invariably disconnected : 

" For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
True as the dial to the Sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.** 

Therefore, when men of admitted talent and of high consideration 
come over to truth, it is always better, both for their own and 
future times, that they should come over unto her for herself alone, 
that they should embrace her as a naked and unportioned virgin, 
an " Indotata Virgo" most adorned when deprived of all extrinsic 
adornment, and most beautiful when she has nothing but herself to 
bestow. But in the civil no less than in the ecclesiastical horizon, 
there will ever be some wandering stars, whose phases we may 
predict, and whose aspects we may calculate, because we know tbi 
two forces that regulate their motions ; they are the love of profit 
and the love of praise ; but, as these two powers happen to be equal 
and contrary, the career of all bodies under their joint influence 
must be that of a diagonal between the two. A certain noncon- 
formist, having accepted of a rich benefice, wished to justify himself 
to his friend : he invited him to dinner on a certain day, and added 
that he would then show him eight satisfactory reasons for his 
tergiversation. His friend came, and on his refusing to sit down 
until he had produced the eight reasons, our host pointed to the 
dinner-table, which was garnished by a wife and seven children. 
Another, on a similar occasion, attempted to exculpate himself by 
saying " We must live** Dr. Johnson would have replied, " I see 
no absolute necessity for that" But if we admit this necessity, it 
might be answered by another, — that we must also die. 
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Uselessness of mere Theort. — Theory is worth hut 
little, unless it can explain its own phenomena, and it must effect 
this without contradicting itself ; therefore, the facts are sometimes 
assimilated to the theory, rather than the theory to the facts. 
Most theorists may be compared to the grandfather of the Great 
Frederick, who was wont to amuse himself, during his fits of the 
gout, by painting likenesses of his grenadiers ; if the picture did 
not happen to resemble the grenadier, he settled the matter by 
painting the grenadier to the picture. To change the illustration 
we might say, that theories may be admired for the ingenuity that 
has been displayed in building them ; but they are better for a 
lodging than a habitation, because the scaffolding is often 
stronger than the house, and the prospects continually liable to bo 
built out by some opposite speculator ; neither are these structures 
very safe in stormy weather, and are in need of constant repair, 
which can never be accomplished without much trouble, and always 
at a great expense of truth. Of modern theorists, Gall and 
Spurzheim are too ridiculous even to be laughed at ; we admire 
Locke and Hartley for the profundity and ingenuity of their 
illustrations, and Lavater for his plausibility, but none of them for 
their solidity. Locke, however, was an exception to that paradox 
so generally to be observed in theorists, who, like Lord Monboddo, 
are the most credulous of men with respect to what confirms their 
theory, but perfect infidels as to any facts that oppose it. 
Locke, I believe, had no opinions which he would not most readily 
have exchanged for truth. A traveller showed Lavater two 
portraits : the one of a highwayman, who had been broken upon a 
wheel, the other the portrait of Kant the philosopher ; he was 
desired to distinguish between them. Lavater took up the portrait 
of the highwayman ; after attentively considering it for some time, 
" Here," says he, " we have the true philosopher ; here is penetra- 
tion in the eye and reflection in the forehead ; here is cause, and 
there is effect ; here is combination, there is distinction ; synthetic 
lips, and analytic nose : " Then, turning to the portrait of the 
philosopher, he exclaims, " The calm-thinking villain is so well 
expressed, and so strongly marked in this countenance, that it 
needs no comment." This anecdote Kant used to tell with great 
glee. Dr. Darwin informs us, that the reason why the bosom of a 
beautiful woman is an object of such peculiar delight, arises from 
the feet, that all our first pleasurable sensations of warmth, 
sustenance, and repose, are derived from this interesting source. 
This theory had a fair run, until some one happened to reply, that 
all who were brought up by hand had derived their first 
pleasurable sensations from a very different source, and yet that 
not one of all these had ever been known to evince any very 
rapturous or amatory emotions at the sight of a wooden spoon. 

Danger in some of Nature's Gifts — He that can 
charm a whole company by singing, and at the age of thirty has no 
cause to regret the possession of so dangerous a gift, is a very 
extraordinary, and, I may add, a very fortunate man. 

D 
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How to Answer an Opponent.— In answering an 
opponent, arrange your ideas but not your words; consider in what 
points things that resemble, differ, and in what those things that 
differ, resemble ; reply to wit with gravity, and to gravity with 
wit ; make a full concession to your adversary, and give him every 
credit for those arguments you know you can answer, and slur over 
all those which you feel you cannot ; but, above all, if he has the 
privilege of making his reply, take especial care that the strongest 
thing you have to urge is the last. He must immediately get up 
and say something., and if he be not previously prepared, with an 
answer to your last argument, he will infallibly be boggled, for 
very few possess that remarkable talent of Charles Fox, who could 
folk on one thing and at the same time think of another. 

Some Men Superior to Fortune. — Those characters 
who, like Ventidius, spring from the very dregs of society, and, going 
through every gradation of life, continue, like him, to rise with 
every change, and who never quit a single step in the ladder except 
it be to gain a higher one, these men are superior to fortune, and 
know how to enjoy her caresses without being the slaves of her 
caprice ; but those with whom she can complete the circle, whom 
she can elevate from the lowest stations into the highest, lower 
them again, and lastly leave them where she found them, these are 
the roturiers, that only serve to make her sport ; they are her mimes 
and her pantomimes, her harlequins and her buffoons. 

Talkative Ignorance. — Men are born with two eyes, 
but with one tongue, in order that they should see twice as much 
as they say ; but, from their conduct, one would suppose that they 
were born with two tongues and one eye, for those talk the most 
who have observed the least, and obtrude their remarks upon 
everything who have seen into nothing. 

Greatness and Goodness not always Combined. — 
As in literature we shall find many things that are true, and some 
things that are new, but very few things that are both true and 
new, so also in life, we shall find many men that are great, and 
some men that are good, but very few men that are both great and 
good. " Hie labor, hoc opus est" 

Better be Ridiculed than Ruined. — It is better to 
be laughed at than ruined; better to have a wife who, like Martial's 
Mamurra, cheapens everything and buys nothing, than to be 
impoverished by one whose vanity will purchase everything but 
whose pride will cheapen nothing. 

Change is Relaxation. — A great mind may change 
its objects, but it cannot relinquish them ; it must have something 
to pursue. Variety is its relaxation, and amusement its repose. 

English Clergy, — That conntry where the clergy 
have the most influence, and use it with the most moderation, is 
England. 
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Nothing is Perfect. — That historian who would 
describe a favourite character as faultless, raises another at the 
expense of himself. Zeuxis made five virgins contribute their 
charms to his single picture of Helen ; and it is as vain for the 
moralist to look for perfection in the mind, as for the painter to 
expect to find it in the body. In fact, the sad realities of life give 
us no great cause to be proud either of our minds or of our bodies ; 
but we can conceive in both the possibility of much greater ex- 
cellence than exists. The statue of the Belvidere Apollo is quite as 
likely to be married as he that will have no wife until he can dis- 
cover a woman that equals the Venus of Cleomenes. 

Differences of Opinion. — It proceeds rather from 
revenge than malice, when we hear a man affirm that all the world 
are knaves ; for before a man draws this conclusion of the world, 
the world has usually anticipated him, and concluded all this of 
Tnm who makes the observation. Such men may be compared to 
Brothers, the prophet, who, on being asked by a Mend how he 
came to be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, " I and the world 
happened to have a slight difference of opinion ; the world said I 
was mad, and I said the world was mad ; I was outvoted, and here 
I am." 

Softness of Manner Deceptive. — Always suspect a 
man who affects great softness of manner, an unruffled evenness of 
temper, and an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 
things are all unnatural, and bespeak a degree of mental discipline 
into which he that has no purposes of craft or design to answer, 
cannot submit to drill himself. The most successful knaves are 
usually of this description, — as smooth as razors dipped in oil, and 
as sharp. They affect the innocency of the dove, which they have 
aiot, in order to hide the cunning of the serpent, which they have. 

Concealment of Ability Sometimes Judicious. — To 
•excel others is a proof of talent ; but to know when to conceal that 
superiority is a greater proof of prudence. The celebrated orator 
Domitius Afer, when attacked in a set speech by Caligula, made no 
reply, affecting to be entirely overcome by the resistless eloquence 
of the tyrant. Had he replied, he would certainly have conquered, 
and as certainly have died ; but he wisely preferred a defeat that 
raved his life to a victory that would have cost it. 

How to Recommend Yourself. — I think it is War- 
burton who draws a very just distinction between a man of true 
greatness and a mediocnst. " If," says he, " you want to recom- 
mend yourself to the former, take care that he quits your society 
with a good opinion of you ; if your object be to please the latter, 
take care that he leaves you with a good opinion of himself." 

Friendship and Jealousy. — Our very best friends 
have a tincture of jealousy even in their friendship ; and, when 
they hear us praised by others, will ascribe it to sinister and 
interested motives if they can. 
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Self-love in Disguise. — The most notorious swindler 
has not assumed so many names as self-love, nor is so much 
ashamed of his own. She calls herself patriotism, when at the* 
same time she is rejoicing at just as much calamity to her native 
country as will introduce herself into power and expel her rivals. 
Dodington, who may be termed one of her darling sons, confesses, 
in his Diary, that the source of all opposition is resentment or 
interest, a resolution to pull down those who have offended us, 
without considering the consequences ; a steady and unvarying 
attention to propose everything that is specious but impracticable ; 
to depreciate everything that is blameless ; to exaggerate every- 
thing that is blameable, until the people desire and the crown 
consents to dismiss those who are in office and to admit those who- 
are out. There are some patriots of the present day who would 
find it as difficult to imitate Sheridan in his principles as they would 
in his wit ; and his noble conduct during the mutiny at the Nore 
will cover a multitude of sins. There are moments when all minor 
considerations ought to yield to the public safety, " Cavendum est ne 
quid damni capiat Respublica ;" and the opposition of this or any 
country might take a useful hint from what was observed in the- 
Roman Senate. While a question was under debate, everyone was 
free to advance his objections ; but, the question being once de- 
termined on, it became the acknowledged duty of every mem- 
ber to support the majority ; " Quod pluribus placuisset eunctis 
ttiendum." 

Blinding Effect of Flattery. — Very great per- 
sonages are not likely to form very just estimates either of others 
or of themselves ; their knowledge of themselves is obscured by the 
flattery of others ; their knowledge of others is equally clouded by 
circumstances peculiar to themselves ; for in the presence of the- 
great, the modest are sure to suffer from too much diffidence, and 
the confident from too much display. Sir Robert Walpole has- 
affirmed, that the greatest difficulty he experienced in finding out 
others, was the necessity which his high situation imposed upon 
him of concealing himself. Great men, however, are in one 
respect to be blamed and in another to be pitied. They are to bo 
blamed for bestowing their rewards on the servile, while they give 
the independent only, their praise. They are to be pitied, inas- 
much as they can only view things through the moral obfuscation 
of flattery, which, like the telescope, can diminish at one end and 
magnify at the other. And hence it happens that this vice, though 
it may be rewarded for a time, usually meets with its punishment 
in the end ; for the sycophant begins by treating his patron as 
something more than a man, and the patron very naturally finishes 
by treating the sycophant as something less. 

Want of Literary Taste. — He that will have no- 
books but those that are scarce, evinces about as correct a taste in 
literature as he would do in friendship who would have no friends, 
but those whom all the rest of the world have sent to Coventry. 
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Excuse tor Dissimulation. — If dissimulation is ever 
1» be pardoned, it is that which men have recourse to in order to 
obtain situations which may enlarge their sphere of general useful* 
ness, and afford the -power of benefiting their country to those 
who must have been otherwise contented only with the will. — 
liberty was more effectually befriended by the dissimulation of 
one Brutus than by the dagger of the other. But such precedents 
are to be adopted but rarely, and more rarely to be advised ; for 
a Cromwell is a much more common character than a Brutus ; and 
many men who have gained power by an hypocrisy as gross as that 
of Pope Sixtus have not used it half so well. This pope, when 
<^rdinal, counterfeited sickness and all the infirmities of age so 
well as to dupe the whole conclave. His name was Montalto ; and 
on a division for b the vacant apostolic chair, he was elected as a 
fitop-gap by both parties, under the idea that he could not possibly 
live out the year. The moment he was chosen, he threw away 
his crutches, and began to sing Te Deum with a much stronger 
voice than his electors had bargained for ; and instead of walking 
with a tottering step, and a gait almost bending to the earth, he 
began to walk, not only firm but perfectly upright. On some one 
remarking to him on this sudden change, he observed, while I 
was. looking for the keys of St. Peter, it was necessary to stoop, but, 
having found them, the case is altered. It is but justice to add, 
that he made a most excellent use of his authority and power ; 
and although some may have attained the papal chair by less ob- 
jectionable means, none have filled it with more credit to themselves 
and satisfaction to others. 

Wit in Women. — It has been said that to excel them 
in wit, is a thing men find the most difficult to pardon in women. 
This feeling, if it produce only emulation, is right ; if envy, it is 
wrong ; for a high degree of intellectual refinement in the female 
is the surest pledge society can have for the improvement of the 
male. But wit in women is a jewel, which, unlike all others, 
borrows lustre from its setting rather than bestows it ; since nothing 
is so easy as to fancy a very beautiful woman extremely witty. 
Even Madame de Stael admits that she discovered that as she grew 
old the men could not find out that wit in her at fifty which she 
possessed at twenty-five ; and yet the external attractions of this 
lady were by no means equal to those of her mind. 

Politeness not always what it Seems. — That polite- 
ness which we put on, in order to keep the assuming and the 
presumptuous at a proper distance, will generally succeed. But it 
sometimes happens that these obtrusive characters are on such 
excellent terms with themselves, that they put down this very 
politeness to the score of their own merits and high pretensions, 
meeting the coldness of our reserve with a ridiculous condescension 
of familiarity, in order to set us at ease with ourselves. To a 
bye-stander, few things are more amusing than the cross play, 
underplot, and final eclaircissemenU which this mistake invariably 
occasions. 
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To what Class op Great Minds do we owe Most ? 
— It has been asked, which are the greatest minds, and to which 
do we owe the greatest reverence ? To those who by the powerful 
deductions of their reason, and the well-grounded suggestions of 
analogy, have made profound discoveries in the sciences, as it were 
"a priori;" or to those who, by the patient road of experiment, 
and the subsequent improvement of instruments, have brought 
these discoveries to perfection, as it were " d posteriori who have 
rendered that certain which before was only conjectural, practical 
which was problematical, safe which was dangerous, and subser- 
vient which was unmanageable. It would seem that the first class 
demand our admiration, and the second our gratitude. Seneca pre- 
dicted another hemisphere, but Columbus presented us with it. 
He that, standing on the shore, foretells with truth many of the 
undiscovered treasures of the ocean of science, even before the 
vessel that is to navigate it can be fully equipped for the vovage, 
gives us a convincing proof of exalted wisdom and of profound 
penetration; but he that builds the vessel of experiment, and 
actually navigates the wide ocean of science, who, neither intimi- 
dated by the risk of failure nor the expence of the outfit, realises 
all that the other had only imagined, and, returning laden with the 
stores of knowledge, communicates liberally that which he has 
won so laudably, is surely as fully entitled to our gratitude 
as are the anticipations of the other to our admiration. Sir 
Isaac Newton predicted that both water and the diamond 
would be found to have an inflammable base, if ever they 
could be analyzed, — a thing at that time uneffected. He was led 
to this conclusion by observing that all bodies possessed of high 
refractive powers had an inflammable base, and water and the 
diamond have those powers in a high degree. Subsequent experi- 
mentalists have succeeded in analyzing both these substances ; pure 
carbon is the base of the diamond ; and hydrogen — the most inflam- 
mable of all the gases — is the base of water. When Copernicus 
promulgated his planetary system, it was objected to it that Mars 
and Venus ought to appear to us to be much greater at some periods 
than at others, because they would be nearer to the earth by so 
many diameters ; but no such difference was apparent. The objec- 
tion was solid, and Copernicus modestly replied, " that it might be 
owing to the greatness of their distance." Telescopes were dis- 
covered, and then it was found that he was right, and knowledge 
changed that into a confirmation which ignorance had advanced as 
an objection. Kant also, in modern times, predicted by analogy 
those planets beyond Saturn which Herschell and others have now 
discovered by observation. Kant had observed that nature has no 
chasm in the links of her operations ; that she acts not per scUtum 
but pedetentim et gradatim, and that the planetary world could not 
be made to approximate to, and, as it were, shake hands with the 
cometary, unless there were some planets superior to Saturn, having 
their orbits still more eccentric, and filling that abyss of unoccu- 
pied space which would otherwise exist between the most eccentric 
of the planets and the least eccentric of the comets. This was» 
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affirmed by Kant, before Herschell's forty-feet reflector was brought 
to prove by observation what he had anticipated by analogy. But 
it is a mortifying truth, and ought to teach the wisest of us hu- 
mility, that many of the most valuable discoveries have been the 
result of chance rather than of contemplation, and of accident rather 
than of design. 

Seasons against Legal Reform. — The great hin- 
drance to any improvement in our civil code, is the reduction that 
such reform must produce in the revenue. The laws' delays, bills 
of revival, rejoinder, and renewal, empty the Stamp Office of 
Stamps, the pockets of plaintiff and defendant of their money, but 
unfortunately they fill the Exchequer. Some one has said that in- 
justice, if it be speedy, would, in certain cases, be more desirable 
than justice, if it be slow ; and although we hear much of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, yet all who have tried it will find, 
to their cost, that it oan boast of two certainties, expense and delay. 
When I see what strong temptations there are that government 
should sympathise with the judge, the judge with the counsellor, 
and the counsellor with the attorney, in throwing every possible 
embarrassment in the way of legal despatch and decision ; and when 
I weigh the humble, but comparatively insignificant interests of 
the mere plaintiff or defendant against this combined array of talent, 
of influence, and of power, I am no longer astonished at the pro- 
longation of suits, and I wonder only at their termination. 

The Christian seeks True Glory. — The Christian 
does not pray to be delivered from glory, but from vain-glory. He 
also is ambitious of glory, and a candidate for honour ; but glory 
in whose estimation P honour, in whose judgment ? Not of those 
whose censures can take nothing from his innocence ; whose appro- 
bation can take nothing from his guilt ; whose opinions are as 
fickle as their actions, and their lives as transitory as their praise ; 
who cannot search his heart, seeing that they are ignorant even of 
their own. The Christian, then, seeks his glory in the estimation 
and his honour in the judgment of Him alone, Who 

" From the bright Empyrean, where He sits, 

" High throned above all height, casts down his eye, 

" His own works, and man's works, at once to view !" 

Pleasure Developes the Female Character. — 
Pleasure is to women what the sun is to the flower ; if moderately 
enjoyed, it beautifies, refreshes, and improves; if immoderately, 
it withers, etiolates, and destroys. But the duties of domestic life, 
exercised as they must be in retirement, and calling forth all the 
sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary to the full 
development of her charms, as the shade and the shower are to the 
rose, confirming its beauty and increasing its fragrance. 

A Proud Priest Kidiculous. — The most ridiculous of 
all animals is a proud priest ; he cannot use his own tools without 
cutting his own fingers. 
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Repartee the Highest Order op Wit. — Repartee 
is perfect when it effects its purpose with a double edge. Repartee 
is the highest order of wit, as it bespeaks the cooleBt yet quickest 
exercise of genius, at a moment when the passions are roused. 
Voltaire, on hearing the name of Haller mentioned to him by an 
English traveller at Ferney, burst forth into a violent panegyric 
upon him ; his visitor told him that such praise was most disinter- 
ested, for that Haller by no means spoke so highly of him. Well, 
well, " n'importe" replied Voltaire, "perhaps we are both mistaken." 

Hypocrisy deceives the Hypocrite. — Hypocrisy is 
a cruel stepmother, an " injuata noverca " to the honest, whom she 
cheats of their birthright, in order to confer it on knaves, to whom 
she is indeed a mother. " Verily they have their reward." Let them 
enjoy it, but not accuse the upright of an ignorance of the world 
which might be more fairly retorted on the accuser. He that knows 
a little of the world, will admire it enough tp fall down and wor- 
ship it ; but he that knows it most will most despise it. " Tinnit, 
inane est." 

God's Approval should be our First Aim. — The 
truly great consider first, how they may gain the approbation of 
God ; and secondly, that of their own conscience ; having done 
this, they would willingly conciliate the good opinion of their 
fellow-men. But the truly little reverse the thing ; the primary 
object with them is to secure the applause of their fellow-men, and, 
having effected this, the approbation of God and their own 
conscience may follow on as it can. 

England the Happiest Country. — England, with a 
criminal code, the most bloody and a civil code the most expensive 
in Europe, can, notwithstanding, boast of more happiness and free- 
dom than any other country under Heaven. The reason is, that 
despotism and all its minor ramifications of discretionary power 
lodged in the hands of individuals, is utterly unknown. The law 
is supreme. 

Laboured Letters. — Laboured letters, written like 
those of Pope, yet apparently in all the ease of private confidence, 
but which the writer meant one day to publish, may be compared 
to that deshabille in which a beauty would wish you to believe you 
have surprised her, after spending three hours at her toilette. 

Restraint Necessary. — By privileges, inimunities, or 
prerogatives to give unlimited swing to the passions of individuals! 
and then to hope that they will restrain them, is about as reason- 
able as to expect that the tiger will spare the hart, to browse upon 
the herbage. 

When Prayers may be Excused. — God will excuse 

• our prayers for ourselves, whenever we are prevented from them 
by being occupied in such good works as to entitle us to the prayers 
of others. 
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Ambition the Avarice of Power. — Ambition makes 
the same mistake concerning power that avarice makes concerning 
wealth ; she begins by accumulating power as a means to happiness, 
and she finishes by continuing to accumulate it as an end. 
Ambition is, in fact, the avarice of power, and happiness herself is 
soon sacrificed to that very lust of dominion which was first 
encouraged only as the best mode of attaining it. Hyder, like 
Bichard the Third, was observed, by one of his most familiar 
companions, Gholaum Ali, to start frequently in his sleep ; he once 
took the liberty to ask this despot " of what he had been dreaming ?" 
"My friend," replied Hvder, "the state of a beggar is more 
delightful than my envied monarchy ; awake, they see po 
conspirators ; asleep, they dream of no assassins." But ambition 
will indulge no other passions as favourites, still less will she bear 
with them as rivals ; but as her vassals she can employ them or 
dismiss them at her will: she is cold, because with her all is 
calculation; she is systematic, because she makes everything 
centre in herself; and she regards policy too much to have the 
slightest respect for persons. Cruelty or compassion, hatred or 
love, revenge or forbearance, are to her votaries instruments 
rather than influences, and means rather than motives. These 
passions form, indeed, the disturbing forces of weaker minds, not 
infrequently opposing their march, and impeding their progress ; 
but ambition overrules these passions, and, drawing them into the 
resistless sphere of her own attraction, she converts them into 
satellites, subservient to her career and augmentative of her 
splendour. And yet ambition has not so wide an horizon as some 
have supposed ; it is an horizon that embraces probabilities always, 
but impossibilities never. Cromwell followed little events before 
lie ventured to govern great ones ; and Napoleon never sighed for 
the sceptre until he had gained the truncheon ; nor dreamt of the 
imperial diadem until he had first conquered a crown. None of 
those who gaze at the height of a successful [usurper are more 
Astonished at his elevation than he himself who has attained it ; 
but even ho was led to it by degrees, since no man aspires to that 
which is entirely beyond his reach. Caligula was the only tyrant 
who was ever suspected of longing for the moon ; — a proof of his 
madness, not of his ambition ; and if little children are observed 
to cry for the moon, it is because they fancy they can touch it ; it 
is beyond their desire the moment they have discovered that it 
is beyond their reach. 

Mistakes of Pride. — Pride often miscalculates, and 
more often misconceives. The proud man places himself at a 
distance from other men; seen through that distance, others 
perhaps appear little to him ; but he forgets that this very distance 
causes him also to appear equally little to others. 

Pain and Pleasure. — Pain may be said to follow 
pleasure as its shadow ; but the misfortune is, that in this particular 
case the substance belongs to the shadow, the emptiness to its cause. 
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Gifts mat be Bestowed from Revenge. — There 
are some benefits which may be so conferred as to become the very 
refinement of revenge ; and there are some evils which we had 
rather bear in sullen silence than be relieved from at the expense 
of our pride. In the reign of Abdallah the Third, there was a 
great drought at Bagdad; the Mahommedan doctors issued a 
decree that the prayers of the faithful should be offered up for 
rain. The drought continued : the Jews were then permitted to add 
their prayers to those of the true believers ; the supplications of 
both were ineffectual : as famine stared them in the face, those 
dogs, the Christians, were at length enjoined also to pray ; it so 
happened that torrents of rain immediately followed. Hie whole 
Conclave, with the Mufti at their head, were now as indignant at 
the cessation of the drought as they were before alarmed at its 
continuance. Some explanation was necessary to the people, and 
a holy convocation was held ; the members of it came to this 
unanimous determination: That the God of their Prophet was 
highly gratified by the prayers of the faithful ; that they were as 
incense and as sweet smelling savour unto him, and that he 
refused their requests that he might prolong the pleasure of 
listening to their supplications; but that the prayers of those 
Christian infidels were an abomination to the Deity, and that he 
granted their petitions the sooner to get rid of their loathsome 
importunities. 

Commentators' Labour often Useless. — Commen- 
tating lore makes a mighty parade, and builds a lofty pile of 
erudition, raised up, like the pyramids, only to embalm some 
mouldering mummy of antiquity, utterly unworthy of so laborious 
and costly a mode of preservation. With very few exceptions, 
commentators would have been much better employed in cultivating 
some sense for themselves than in attempting to explain the non- 
sense of others. How can they hope to make us understand a Plato 
or an Aristotle, in cases wherein it is quite evident that neither of 
these philosophers understood themselves. The head of a certain' 
College at Oxford was asked by a stranger, what was the motto of 
the arms of that university ? He told him that it was " Dominus 
illuminatio tnea." But he also candidly informed the stranger, that, 
in his private opinion, a motto more appropriate might be found in 
these words — " Aristoteles mm tenebrce." 

Adroitness in Concealing Ignorance. — A man who 
knows the world, will not only make the most of everything he 
does know, but of many things he does not know, and will gain 
more credit by his adroit mode of hiding his ignorance than, the 
pedant by his awkward attempt to exhibit his erudition. In Scot- 
land, the" "jus et norma loquendi " has made it the fashion to pro- 
nounce the law term curator, curator. Lord Mansfield gravely 
corrected a certain Scotch barrister when in Court, reprehending 
what appeared to English usage a false quantity, by repeating — 
curator, Sir, if you please. The barrister immediately replied, I 
am happy to be corrected by so great an orator as your Lordship. 
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Virtue cannot be Wrong. — There are two things 
which speak, as with a voice from heaven, that He that fills that 
eternal throne must be on the side of virtue, and that which ha 
befriends must finally prosper and prevail. The first is, that the 
bad are never completely happy and at ease, although possessed of 
everything that this world can bestow ; and that the good are never 
completely miserable, although deprived of everything that this 
world can take away. "For there is one reflection which will 
obtrude itself, and which the best would not and the worst cannot 
dismiss ; — that the time is fast approaching to both of them, when, 
if they have gained the favour of God, it matters little what else 
they have lost, but if they have lost his favour, it matters little 
what else they have gained. The second argument in support of the- 
ultimate superiority of virtue # is this : "We are so framed and con- 
stituted that the most vicious cannot but pay a secret though un- 
willing homage to virtue, inasmuch, as the worst men cannot bring 
themselves thoroughly to esteem a bad man, although he may be 
their dearest friend, nor can they thoroughly despise a good man 
although he may be their bitterest enemy. From this inward 
esteem for virtue, which the noblest cherish and which the basest 
cannot expel, it follows that virtue is the only bond of union on 
which we can thoroughly depend. Even differences of opinion on 
minor points cannot shake those combinations which have virtue 
for their foundation and truth for their end. Such friendships, like 
those of Luther and Melancthon, should they cease to be friend- 
ships of agreement, will continue to be friendships of alliance ; — 
approaching each other by angular lines, when they no longer pro- 
ceed together by parallel, and meeting at last in one common 
centre, — the good the cause in which they are embarked. 

What Pleases God should Please us. — Murmur at 
nothing ; if our ills are reparable, it is ungrateful ; if remediless, it 
is vain. But a Christian builds his fortitude on a better foundation 
than Stoicism ; he is pleased with everything that happens, because 
he knows it could not happen unless it had first pleased k God, and 
that which pleases him must be the best. He is assured that he is 
In the hands of a Father who will prove him with no affliction that 
resignation cannot conquer or that death cannot cure. 

Great Criminals bad Casuists. — Villains are usually 
the worst casuists, and rush into greater crimes to avoid less. 
Henry the Eighth committed murder to avoid the imputation of 
adultery; and in our times, those who commit the latter crime 
attempt to wash off the stain of seducing the wife by signifying 
their readiness to shoot the husband. 

Liberty and Licentiousness. — In all governments' 
there must of necessity be both the law and the sword ; laws with- 
out arms would give us not liberty but licentiousness ; and arms 
without laws would produce not subjection but slavery. The laws 
therefore, should be to the sword what the handle is to the hatchet 
it should direct the stroke, and temper the force. 
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Character op Erasmus. — Erasmus candidly infonns 
ub that he had not courage enough for a martyr, and expresses 
his fears that he should imitate Peter in case of persecution ; 
" Non erat animus ob veritatem, capite, periclitari ; nan omnes ad 
martyrium satis habent roboris ; vereor autem si quid incident 
tumultus, Petrum sim imitaturus." But if Erasmus had not the 
courage to face danger, he had the firmness to renounce honours 
and emoluments. He offered up a daily sacrifice — Denial, rather 
than a single sacrifice — Death. But he was a powerful agent in 
the cause of truth, for his writings acted upon the public mind as 
alteratives upon the body, and gradually prepared men to undergo 
the effects of the more violent cathartics of Luther ; hence it was 
not uncommon to say that Luther hatched the egg, but that 
Erasmus had laid it. Had Erasmus^ been brought to the stake, and 
recanted in that situation, I question whether he would have found 
a better salvo for his conscience than that of Mustapha, a Greek 
Christian, of Constantinople. This man was much respected by 
the Turks, but a curiosity he could not resist induced him to run 
the hazard of being present at some of the esoteric ceremonies of 
the Moslem faith, to see which is to incur the penalty of death, 
unless the infidel should atone for the offence by embracing the 
faith of Mahomet. Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and thus 
saved his life. But as he was known to be a man of strict integrity, 
he did not escape the remonstrances of some of his former friends, 
to whom he made this excuse for his apostasy : " I thought it better 
to trust a merciful God with my soul than those barbarous wretches 
with my body." 

Lust op Power no Evidence op Mental Greatness. 
— It is a mistake that a lust for power is the mark of a great mind, 
for even the weakest have been captivated by it ; and for minds of 
the highest order it has no charms. They seek a nobler empire 
within their own breast ; and He that best knew what was in man, 
would have no earthly crown but one which was platted with 
thorns. Cincinnatus and Washington were greater in their retire- 
ment than Caesar and Napoleon at the summit of their ambition ; 
since it requires less magnanimity to win the conquest than to 
refuse the spoil. Lord Bacon has compared those who move in the 
higher spheres to those heavenly bodies in the firmament which 
have much admiration but little rest. And it is not necessary to 
invest a wise man with power to convince him that it is a garment 
bedizened with gold, which dazzles the beholder by its splendour 
but oppresses the wearer by its weight. Besides, those who aspire 
to govern others rather than themselves must descend to mean- 
nesses which the truly noble cannot brook, nor will such stoop to 
kiss the earth although it were, like Brutus, for dominion. 

Principle and Practice. — There are too many who 
reverse both the principles and the practice of the apostle ; — they 
become all things to all men, not to serve others, but themselves ; 
and they try all things only to hold last that which is bad. 
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Pride Universal.— -The poet who wrote this line, — 

" And pride, vonchsafd to all, th* common friend, 1 * 
evinced a profound knowledge of human nature. It has been well 
remarked, that it is on this principle that the pangs felt by the 
jealous are the most intolerable, because they are wounds inflicted 
on them through their very shield, through that pride which is our 
most common support even in our bitterest misfortunes. This 
pride, which is as necessary an evil in morals as friction in me- 
chanics, induces men to reiterate their complaints of their own 
deficiencies in every conceivable gift except in that article alone 
where such complaints would neither be irrational nor groundless, 
namely, a deficiency in understanding. Here it is that self-conceit 
would conceal the disorder and submit to the consequences rather 
than permit the cure ; and Solomon is the only example on record 
of one who made wisdom the first and the last object of his desires 
and left the rest to heaven. Philosophers have widely differed as 
to the seat of the soul, and St. Paul has told us that out of the 
heart proceed murmurings ; but there can be no doubt that the 
seat of perfect contentment is in the head ; for every individual is 
thoroughly satisfied with his own proportion of brains. Socrates 
was so well aware of this, that he would not start as a teacher of 
truth, but as an inquirer after it. As a teacher he would have had 
many disputers but no disciples ; he therefore adopted the humbler 
mode of investigation, and instilled his knowledge into others 
under the mask of seeking information from them. 

Ignorance an aid to Despotism. — Imperial Borne 
governed the bodies of men, but did not extend her empire further- 
Papal Rome improved upon imperial ; she made the tiara stronger 
than the diadem; ^mtiffs more powerful than praetors; and the 
crozier more victorious than the sword. She] devised a system so 
complete in all its parts, for the subjugation both of body and of 
mind, that, like Archimedes, she asked but one thing, and that 
Luther denied her, — a fulcrum of ignorance on which to rest that 
lever by which she could have balanced the world. 

Moral Courage Necessary to True Greatness.— 
Physical courage, which despises all danger, will make a man brave 
in one way ; and moral courage, which despises all opinion, will 
make a man brave in another. The former would seem most ne- 
cessary for the camp, the latter for the council ; but, to constitute 
a great man, both are necessary. Napoleon accused Murat of a 
want of the one, and he himself has not been wholly unsuspected 
of a want of the other. 

Uses of Public Debts. — There are two things that 
bestow consequence — great possessions and great debts. Julius 
Csesar consented to be millions of sesterces worse than nothing, in 
order to be everything ; he borrowed large sums of his officers to 
quell seditions in his troops, who had mutinied for want of pay, 
and thus forced his partisans to anticipate their own success only 
through that of their commander. 
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Prejudice Lives in its own Atmosphere. — Those 
who are prejudiced, or enthusiastic, live and move and think and 
act in an atmosphere of their own conformation. The delusion so 
produced is sometimes deplorable, sometimes ridiculous, always 
remediless. No events are too great or too little to be construed 
by such persons into peculiar or providential corroboratives or 
consequences of their own morbid hallucinations. An old maiden 
lady, who was a most determined espoiiser of the cause of the Pre- 
tender, happened to be possessed of a beautiful canary bird, whose 
vocal powers were the annoyance of one half of the neighbourhood, 
and the admiration of the other. Lord Peterborough was very 
solicitous to procure this bird, as a present to a favourite female, 
who had set her heart on being mistress of this little musical 
wonder. Neither his lordship's entreaties nor his bribes could 
prevail ; but so able a negotiator was not to be easily foiled. He 
took an opportunity of changing the bird, and of substituting 
•another in its cage, during some lucky moment when its vigilant 
protectress was off her guard. The changeling was precisely like 
the original, except in that particular respect which alone con- 
stituted its value — it was a perfect mute, and had more taste for 
seeds than for songs. Immediately after this manoeuvre that battle 
which utterly ruined the hopes of the Pretender took place. A 
decent interval had elapsed, when his lordship summoned up reso- 
lution to call again on the old lady ; in order to smother all sus- 
picion of the trick he had played upon her, he was about to affect a 
great anxiety for the possession of the bird ; she saved him all 
trouble on that score by anticipating, as she thought, his errand, 
exclaiming, " Oho, my lord, then you are come again, I presume, 
to coax me out of my dear little idol, but it is all in vain, he is now 
dearer to me than ever ; I would not part with him for his cage fall 
of gold. Would you believe it, my lord, from the moment that 
his gracious sovereign was defeated, the sweet little fellow has not 
uttered a single note" Mr. Lackington, the great bookseller, when 
young, was locked up, in order to prevent his attendance at a 
Methodist meeting in Taunton. He informs us that, in a fit of 
superstition, he opened the Bible for directions what to do. The 
very first words he hit upon were these — " He has given his angels 
charge over thee, lest at any time thou shouldest dash thy foot 
against a stone." This, says he, was quite enough for me ; so, 
without a moment's hesitation, I ran up two pair of stairs to my 
•own room, and out of the window I leaped, to the great terror of 
my poor mistress. It appears that he encountered more angles in 
his mil than angels, as he was most intolerably bruised, and, being 
quite unable to rise, was carried back and put to bed for a fortnight. 
*\I was ignorant enough," says he, " to think that the Lord had 
not used me very well on this occasion ;" and it is most likely that 
he did not put so high a trust in such presages for the future. 

Time the Friend op Truth. — The greatest friend 
of Truth is Time, her greatest enemy is Prejudice, and her constant 
companion is Humility. 
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Trifles make Perfection. — That writer who aspires 
to immortality should imitate the sculptor, if he would make the 
labours of the pen as durable as those of the chisel. like the 
sculptor, he should arrive at ultimate perfection, not by what he 
adds, but by what he takes away ; otherwise all his energy may be 
hidden in the superabundant mass of his matter, as the finished 
form of an Apollo in the unworked solidity of the block. A Mend 
called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing a statue ; some time 
afterwards he called again ; the sculptor was still at his work ; his 
friend, looking at the figure, exclaimed, " You have been idle since 
I saw you last." " By no means," replied the sculptor, " I have 
retouched this part, and polished that ; I have softened this feature, 
and brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression to this 
lip, and more energy to this limb." " "Well, well," said his Mend, 
" but all these are trifles." " It may be so," replied Angelo, " but 
recollect that trifles make perfection, and that perfection is no 
trifle." 

Vice has its Martyrs. — The good make a better 
bargain, and the bad a worse, than is usually supposed ; for the 
rewards of the one and the punishment of trie other not unfre- 
quently begin on this side of the grave ; for vice has more martyrs 
than virtue ; and it often happens that men suffer more to be lost 
than to be saved ; but, admitting that the vicious may happen to 
escape those tortures of the body which are so commonly the wages 
of excess and of sin, yet in that calm and constant sunshine of the 
soul which illuminates the breast of the good man, vice can have 
no competition with virtue. " Our thoughts," says an eloquent 
divine, "like the waters of the sea, when exhaled towards heaven, 
will lose all their bitterness and saltness, and sweeten into an 
amiable humanity, until they descend in gentle showers of love and 
kindness upon our fellow men." 

Dogmatism. — If it be true that men of strong imagi- 
nations are usually dogmatists — and I am inclined to think it is 
so — it ought to follow that men of weak imaginations are the re- 
Terse, in which case we should have some compensation for stu- 
pidity ; but it unfortunately happens that no dogmatist is more 
obstinate or less open to conviction than a fool; and the only 
difference between the two would seem to be this, — the former is 
determined to force his knowledge upon others, the latter is 
equally determined that others shall not force their knowledge 
upon him. 

Postponement of Happiness. — How small a portion 
of our life it is that we really enjoy. In youth we are looking for- 
ward to things that are to come ; in old age we are looking back- 
wards to things that are gone and past ; in manhood, although we 
appear indeed to be more occupied in things that are present, yet 
•even that is too often absorbed in vague determinations to be vastly 
happy on some future day, when we have time. 
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Half-measures Injurious. — It often happens in 
public assemblies that two measures are proposed, opposite in their 
tendency, but equal in the influence by which they are supported, 
and also in the balance of £ood and evil which may be fairly 
stated of either. In such a dilemma it is not unusual, tor the sake- 
of unanimity, to adopt some half-measure, which, as it has been 
emasculated of its energy to please the moderate, will often possess 
the good of neither measure, but the evil of both. Of this kind 
was the suspensive veto voted to the monarch by the National 
Assembly[of France. It made the king an object of positive jealousy, 
while it gave him only negative power, and rendered him unpopu- 
lar without the means of doing harm, and responsible without the 
privilege of doing good ; and as half-measures are so pregnant with 
danger, so the half talent by which they are often dictated may be 
equally prejudicial. There are circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
and danger, where a mediocrity of talent is the most fatal quantum 
that a man can possibly possess. Had Charles the First and Louis, 
the Sixteenth been more wise or more weak, more firm or more 
yielding, in either case they had both of them saved their heads. 

Modern Patriotism Mercenary. — In former times 
patriots prided themselves on two things — their own poverty and 
the riches of the state. But, poor as these men were, there were 
kings not rich enough to purchase them nor powerful enough to- 
intimidate them. In modern times it would be easier to find a 
patriot rich enough to buy a long, than a king not rich enough to 
buy a patriot. Valerius Maximus informs us that JElius Paetus 
tore to pieces with his own teeth a woodpecker, because the Augur, 
being consulted, had replied that if the bird lived the house of 
iElius would flourish, but that if it died the prosperity of the state 
would prevail. Modern patriots have discovered that a roasted 
woodcock is a better thing than a raw woodpecker. 

Universal Degree. — There is one passage in the 
Scriptures to which all the potentates of Europe seem to have 
given their unanimous assent and approbation, and to have studied 
so thoroughly as to have it quite at their fingers' ends : — " There- 
went out a decree in the days of Claudius Caesar, that all the world 
should be taxed." 

Kindnesses Uncomplained Op. — The only kind office 
performed for us by our Mends of which we never complain is our 
funeral ; and the onty thing which we are sure to want happens to • 
be the only thing which we never purchase — our coffin ! 

Unanimity of False Professors. — There are only 
two things in which the false professors of all religions have 
agreed — to persecute all other sects and to plunder their own. 

Conceal your own Good Acts. — If you have per- 
formed an act of great and disinterested virtue, conceal it ; if you 
publish it you will neither be believed here nor rewarded hereafter. 
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Unhappjnesb op Infidelity. — As the man of pleasure, 
by a vain attempt to be more happy than any man can be, is often 
more miserable than most men are, so the sceptic, in a vain attempt 
to be wise beyond what is permitted to man, plunges into a dark- 
ness more deplorable and a blindness more incurable than that of 
the common herd, whom he despises and would fain instruct ; for 
the more precious the gift the more pernicious ever will be the 
abuse of it, as the most powerful medicines are the most dangerous 
if misapplied ; and no error is so remediless as that which arises, 
not from the exclusion of wisdom, but from its perversion. The 
sceptic, when he plunges into the depths of infidelity, like the miser 
who leaps from the shipwreck, will find that the treasures which he 
bears about him will only sink him deeper in the abyss. 

God and Mammon. — It has been said that men carry 
on a kind of coasting trade with religion. In the voyage of life, 
they profess to be in search of heaven, but take care not to venture 
so tar in their approximation to it as entirely to lose sight of the 
earth ; and should their frail vessel be in danger of shipwreck, they 
will gladly throw their darling vices overboard, as other mariners 
their treasures, only to fish them up again when the storm is over. 
To steer a course that shall secure both worlds, is still, I fear, a 
desideratum in ethics, a thing unattained as yet, either by the 
divine or the philosopher, for the track is discoverable only by the 
shipwrecks that have been made in the attempt. John Wesley 
quaintly observed, that the road to heaven is a narrow path, not 
intended for wheels, and that to ride in a coach here, and to go to 
heaven hereafter, was a happiness too much for man. 

Rivalry and Jealousy. — There is more jealousy 
between rival wits than rival beauties, for vanity has no sex. But 
in both cases there must be pretensions or there will be no 
jealousy. Elizabeth might have been merciful, had Mary neither 
been beautiful nor a queen ; and it is only when we ourselves have 
been admired by some, that we begin thoroughly^ to envy those 
who are admired by all. But the basis of this passion must be the 
possibility of competition ; for the rich are more envied by those 
who have a little than by those who have nothing; and no monarch 
ever heard with indifference, that other monarchs were extending 
their dominions, except Theodore of Corsica — who had none. 

Erroneous Conclusions. — When punishments fall 
upon a villain from some unknown quarter, he begins to consider 
within himself what hand may have inflicted them. He has in- 
jured many ; this he knows ; and, judging from his own heart, he 
concludes that he is the most likely to have revenged himself who 
had the most power to do so. This conclusion, however, is often a 
most erroneous one, although it has proved the frequent source of 
fatal mischiefs, which have only fallen the heavier from having 
had nothing to support them. But forgiveness, that noblest of all 
self-denial, is a virtue which he alone who can practice in himself 
can willingly believe in another. 

E 
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Example Better than Precept. — Those missionaries 
who embark for India, like some other reformers begin at the 
wrong end. ^ They ought first to convert to practical Christianity 
those of their own countrymen who have crossed the Pacific on a 
very different mission — to acquire money by every kind of rapine 
abroad in order to squander it in every kind of revelry at home. 
But example is more powerful than precept, and the poor Hindoo 
is not slow in discovering how very unlike the Christians he sees 
are to that Christianity of which he hears : 

" Segnini irritant animoe demina per tores, 
Qoam qooB sunt oculi* fubjecta fldelibos.** 

The misfortune, therefore, is that he understands the conduct of his 
master much better than the creed of his missionary, and has a 
clearer knowledge of the depravities of the disciple than of the 
preachings of the preceptor. And these observations are strength- 
ened by a remark of Dr. Buchanan, founded on his own experience. 
"Conversion," says he, "goes on more prosperously in Tanjore 
and other provinces, where there are no Europeans, than in 
Tranquebar, where they are numerous ; for we find that European 
example in the large towns is the bane of Christian instruction." 

Great Ends only Secured bt Great Means. — Some 
men possess means that are great, but fritter them away in the exe- 
cution of conceptions that are little ; and there are others who can 
form great conceptions but who attempt to carry them into execu- 
tion with little means. These two descriptions of men might 
succeed if united, but, as they are usually kept asunder by jealousy, 
both fail. It is a rare thing to find a combination of great means 
and of great conceptions in one mind. The Duke of Bridgewater 
was a splendid example of this union, and all his designs were so 
profoundly planned that it is delightful to observe how effectually 
his vast means supported his measures at one time, and how grate- 
fully his measures repaid his means at another. On the blameless 
and the bloodless basis of public utility, he founded his own indi- 
vidual aggrandisement; and his triumphal arches are those by 
which he subdued the earth only to increase the comforts of those 
who possess it. I have heard my father say, that the duke was not 
considered a clever lad at Eton ; which only strengthens an obser- 
vation I have often made, that vivacity in youth is often mistaken 
for genius, and solidity for dulness. 

Worldly Goods Desired by all. — With respect to 
the goods of this world, it might be said that parsons are preaching 
for them — that lawyers are pleading for them — that physicians are 
prescribing for them — that authors are writing for them — that 
soldiers are fighting for them, — but that true philosophers alone are 
enjoying them. 

Silence Better than a Weak Reply. — When you 
have nothing to say, say nothing ; a weak defence strengthens your 
opponent ; and silence is less injurious than a bad reply. 
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Virtue the True Cement op Society. — In the 

present enlightened state of society, it is impossible for mankind to 
be thoroughly vicious, for wisdom and virtue are very often con- 
vertible terms, and they invariably assist and strengthen each 
other. A Bociety composed of none but the wicked could not exist ; 
it contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction, and, with- 
out a flood, would be swept away from the earth by the deluge of 
its own iniquity. The moral cement of all society is virtue ; it 
unites and preserves, while vice separates and destroys. The good 
may be well termed the salt of the earth, for where there is no 
integrity there can be no confidence, and where there is no con- 
fidence there can be no unanimity. The story of the three German 
robbers is applicable to our present purpose, from the pregnant 
brevity of its moral. Having acquired, by various atrocities, what 
amounted to a very valuable booty, they agreed to divide the spoil 
and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. When the day which 
they had appointed for this purpose arrived, one of them was dis- 
patched to a neighbouring town to purchase provisions for their 
last carousal. The other two secretly agreed to murder him on his 
return, that they might come in for one-half of the plunder instead 
of a third. They did so. But the murdered man was a closer 
-calculator even than his assassins, for he had previously poisoned 
a part of the provisions, that he mighty appropriate unto himself 
the whole of the spoil. This precious triumvirate were found dead 
together — a signal instance that nothing is so blind and suicidal as 
the selfishness of vice. 

Unexpected Consequences. — As the dimensions of 
the tree are not always regulated by the size of the seed, so the 
-consequences of things are not always proportionate to the apparent 
magnitude of those events that have produced them. Thus, the 
American revolution, from which little was expected, produced 
much ; but the French revolution, from which much was expected, 
produced little. And, in ancient times, so grovelling a passion as 
the lust of a Tarquin could give freedom to Borne ; that freedom to 
whose shrine a Caesar was afterwards sacrificed in vain as a victim, 
and a Cato as a martyr; that freedom which fell, unestablished 
either by the immolation of the one or the magnanimity of the 
other. 

Danger op Over -estimating Oneself. — Be very 
alow to believe that you are wiser than all others — it is a fatal but 
common error. Where one has been saved by a true estimation of 
another's weakness, thousands have been destroyed by a false 
appreciation of their own strength. Napoleon could calculate the 
former well, but to his miscalculations of the latter he may ascribe 
his fall- 

False Religion a Pretext for Crime. — Where 
true religion has prevented one crime, falso religions have afforded 
a pretext for a thousand. 
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Greatness op the Deity. — The further we advance- 
in knowledge, the more simplicity shall we discover in those; 
primary rules that regulate all the apparently endless, complicated, 
and multiform operations of the Godhead. To Him, indeed, all 
time is but a moment, and all space but a point ; and He fills both 
but is bounded by neither. As merciful in his restrictions as in 
his bounties, he sees at one glance the whole relations of things, 
and has prescribed unto himself one eternal immutable principle 
of action — that of producing the highest ultimate happiness by the 
best possible means. But he is as great in minuteness as in mag- 
• nitude, since the legs of a fly have been fitted up and furnished 
with all the powers and all the properties of an air pump, and this 
has been done by the selfsame hand that created the suns of other 
systems, and placed them at so immense a distance from the earth 
that light herself seems to lag on so immeasurable a journey, occu- 
pying many millions of years in arriving from those bodies unto 
us. But, in proof of the observation with which I set out, modern, 
discoveries in chemistry have so simplified the laws by which tho 
Deity acts in his great laboratory of nature, that Sir Humphry 
Davy has felt himself authorised to affirm, that a very few elemen- 
tary bodies indeed, and which may themselves be only different 
forms of some one and the same primary material, constitute the 
sum total of our tangible universe of things. And as the grand 
discordant harmony of the celestial bodies may be explained by 
the simple principles of gravity and impulse, so also in that more 
wonderful and complicated microcosm — the heart of man — all the 
phenomena of morals are perhaps resolvable into one single prin- 
ciple — the pursuit of apparent good ; for, although customs univer- 
sally vary, yet man, in all climates and countries, is essentially the 
same. Hence, the old position of the Pyronnists, that the more 
we study the less we know, is true, but not in the sense in which 
it has been usually received. It may be true that we know less, 
but that less is of the highest value ; first, from its being a conden- 
sation of all that is certain ; secondly, from its being a rejection of 
all that is doubtful ; and such a treasure, like the pages of the 
Sybil, increases in value even by its diminution. For knowledge 
is twofold, and consists not only in an affirmation of what is true 
but in the negation of that which is false. And it requires more 
magnanimity to give up what is wrong than to maintain that 
which is right; for our pride is wounded by the one effort, but 
flattered by the other. But the highest knowledge can be nothing 
more than the shortest and clearest road to truth ; all the rest is 
pretension, not performance, mere verbiage and grandiloquence, 
from which we can learn nothing but that it is the external sign of 
an internal deficiency. But to revert to our former affirmation of 
the simplicity of those rules that regulate the universe, we might 
further add, that any machine would be considered to be most 
ingenious, if it contained within itself principles for correcting its 
own imperfections. Now, a few simple but resistless laws have 
effected all this so fully for the world we live in that it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alexander could 
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not add one atom to it, nor a Napoleon take one away. A period, 
indeed, has been assigned to it by revelation, otherwise it would 
be far less difficult to conceive of its eternal continuance than of 
its final cessation. 

Ignorance Magnifies the Learning op Others. — 
The ignorant have often given credit to the wise for powers that 
are permitted to none, merely because the wise have made a proper 
use of those powers that are permitted to all. The little Arabian 
tale of the dervise shall be the comment of this proposition. A 
dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when two merchants 
suddenly met him ; " You have lost a camel," said he to the mer- 
chants ; " indeed we have," they replied ; was he not blind in his 
right eye ? and lame in his left leg h" said the dervise ; " he was," 
replied the merchants; "had he not lost a front tooth ?' said the 
dervise ; " he had," rejoined the merchants ; " and was he not 
loaded with honey on one side and wheat on the other?" "most 
certainly he was," they replied, " and as you have seen him so 
lately, and marked him so particularly, you can, in all probability, 
conduct us to him." " My Mends," said the dervise, " I have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from you." 
'* A pretty story, truly," said the merchants, " but where are the 
jewels which formed a part of his cargo." " I have neither seen 
your camel nor your jewels," repeated the dervise. On this they 
seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, where, 
on the strictest search, nothing could be found upon him, nor 
could any evidence whatever be adduced to convict him either of 
falsehood or of theft. They were then about to proceed against 
him as a sorcerer, when the dervise, with great calmness, thus 
addressed the court : " I have been much amused with your sur- 
prise, and own that there has been some ground for your suspicions ; 
but I have lived long and alone, and I can find ample scope for 
observation even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track 
of a camel that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark 
of any human footstep on the same route ; I knew that the animal 
was blind in one eye, because it had cropped the herbage only on 
one side of its path ; and I perceived that it was lame in one leg, 
from the faint impression which that particular foot had produced 
upon the sand ; I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, 
because wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left 
uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that which formed the 
burthen of the beast, the busy ants informed me that it was corn 
on the one side, and the clustering flies that it was honey on the 
other." 

Experience a Safe Guide. — We know the effects of 
many things, but the causes of few ; experience, therefore, is a surer 
guide than imagination, and inquiry than conjecture. But those 
physical difficulties which you cannot account for, be very slow to 
arraign, for he that would be wiser than nature would be wiser 
.than God. 
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Vice is of Both Genders. — Some philosophers would 
give a sex to revenge, and appropriate it almost exclusively to the 
female mind. But, like most oilier vices, it is of both genders ; 
yet, because wounded vanity or slighted love are the two most 
powerful excitements to revenge, it has been thought perhaps to 
rage with more violence in the female heart. But as the causes of 
this passion are not confined to the women, so neither are the 
effects. History can produce many Syllas for one Fulvia or Chris- 
tina. The fact, perhaps, is, that the human heart, in both sexes, 
will more readily pardon injuries than insults, particularly if they 
appear to arise, not from any wish in the offender to degrade us, 
but to aggrandise himself. . Margaret Lambrun assumed a man's- 
habit, ana came to England from the other side of the Tweed, de- 
termined to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. She was urged to this from 
the double malice of revenge, excited by the loss of her mistress, 
Queen Man-, and that of her own husband, who died from grief at 
the death of his queen. In attempting to get close to Elizabeth, 
she dropped one of her pistols ; and on being seized, and brought 
before the queen, she boldly avowed her motives, and added that 
she found herself necessitated, by experience, to prove the truth of 
that maxim, that neither force nor reason can hinder a woman 
from revenge when she is impelled by love. The queen set an 
example that few kings would have followed, for she magnani- 
mously forgave the criminal ; and thus took the noblest mode of 
convincing her that there were some injuries which even a woman 
could forgive. 

Poets Indebted to their Predecessors. — All the 
poets are indebted more or less to those who have gone before 
them ; even Homer's originality has been questioned, and Virgil 
owes almost as much to Theocritus in his Pastorals, as to Homer 
in his Heroics ; and if our own countryman, Milton, has soared 
above both Homer and Virgil, it is because he has stolen some 
leathers from their wings. But Shakespeare stands alone. His- 
want of erudition was a most happy and productive ignorance ; it 
Jorced him back upon.'liis qwn. resources^ which were exhaustless ; 
if his literary qualifications 3$ade*it impo^ibj^fgr^hiin^l^bo/^^ 
from the ancients, he was "more than. i^E^id "by the patera* lyg 
invention, which made borrowing unnecessary. In.'adl.tjia eVtoflt 
|p£ ,flo wings of his genius, iijhi 8 s torms n*o ; le§g t^anhis palms^fuj 
jflas completely separated from all qtKer^pjs ,a^ .the Qfspiftn frojtp 
aKp^ier seas. - But he abounds with* so nianjr. ax«p^ |Pri4^44%fef 
gfCtjhe circumstances,, s^xuitions, 

no* longer the property of the*poe£,*l)ui of the worl(f; all appi$^|£ 
none dare appropriate tiiem ; and, like anchors,* they are secure 
ftpyithieyoB, ^y.rew^&gthek^ x ' , '" r 

** *Aot with Energy. — We should act with as much 
fcMSrfey $S those who expect everything from themselves ; and we 
should pray with as much earnestness as those who expect every- 
thing from God. 
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Influence of a Monarch's Example.— That nations 
sympathise with their monarch's glory ; that they are improved by 
his virtues, and that the tone of morals rises high when he that 
leads the band is perfect, are truths admitted with exultation 
and felt with honest pride ; but that a nation is equally degraded 
by a monarch's profligacy, that it is made, in some sort, con- 
temptible by his meanness, and immoral by his depravation, 
are positions less nattering but equally important and true. " P/t» 
exemplo quam peecato nocent, quippe quod multi imitatorea principum 
existunt." The example, therefore, of a sovereign derives its power- 
ful influence from that pride inherent in the constitution of our 
nature, which dictates to all not to copy their inferiors, but which 
at the same time causes imitation to descend. A prince, therefore, 
can no more be obscured by vices, without demoralising his people, 
than the sun can be eclipsed without darkening the land. In proof 
of these propositions, we might affirm, that there have been some 
instances where a sovereign has reformed a court, but not a single 
instance where a court has reformed a sovereign. When Louis the 
Fourteenth, in his old age, quitted his battles for beads, and his 
mistresses for missals, his courtiers aped their sovereign as strenu- 
ously in his devotions as they had before in his debaucheries, and 
took the sacrament twice a day ! 

True Contentment. — Agar said, "Give me neither 
poverty nor riches ;" and this will ever be the prayer of the wise. 
Our incomes should be like our shoes ; if too small, they will gall 
and pinch us, but if too large they will cause us to stumble and to 
trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative thing, since he that has 
little and wants less is richer than he that has much but wants 
more. True contentment depends not upon what we have, but 
upon what we would have ; a tub was large enough for Diogenes, 
but a world was too little for Alexander. 

Requisites for Modern Martyrdom. — Two things 
are necessary to a modern martyr, — some to pity and some to per- 
secute, some to regret and some to roast him. If martyrdom is 
now on the decline, it is not because martyrs are less zealous, but 
because martyrmongers are more wise. The light of intellect has 
put out the fire of persecution, as other fires are observed to smoulder 
before the light of the sun. 

Gaming and Soioide. — The gamester, if he die a 
martyr to his profession, is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to 
every other loss, and by the act of suicide renounces earth to forfeit 
heaven. 

* , Receive Applause with Caution. — When the million 
applaud 'ytm,' seriously as& yourself . what harm you have 4<>ne: 
when they censure you/ what good. . ♦ • * 

» \ 'Universal Ceaihtc would bus a Heaven on Earth. 
^Bid universal charity* prevail, earth would be a heaven and hell 
a fable. 
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Religious Persecution the Result of Hypocrisy. — 
Persecutors on the score of religion have in general been the foulest 
of hypocrites, and their burning zeal has too often been lighted up 
at the altar of worldly ambition. But, suppose we admit that per- 
secution may, in some solitary cases, have arisen from motives that 
are pure ; — the glory of God and the salvation of men. But here 
again the purity of the motive is most woefully eclipsed by the 
gross absurdity of the means ; for the persecutor must begin by 
breaking many fundamental laws of his Master, in order to com- 
mence his operations in his favour ; thus asserting, by deeds if not 
by words, that the intrinsic excellence of the code of our Saviour is 
insufficient for its own preservation. But thus it is, that even the 
sincerest persecutor defends the cause of his Master. He shows his 
love of him by breaking his cardinal laws ; he then seeks to glorify 
a God of mercy by worshipping him as a Moloch, who delights in 
human sacrifices ; and, lastly, he shows his love of his .neighbour 
by roasting his body for the good of his soul. But can a darkness 
which is intellectual be removed by a fire which is material ? or is 
it absolutely necessary to make a faggot of a man's body in order 
to enlighten his mind ? 

Philosophy Liberally Rewards her Votaries. — 
Philosophy manages a most important firm, not only with a capital 
of her own, but also with a still larger one that she has borrowed ; 
but she repays with a most liberal interest, and in a mode that 
ultimately enriches not only others but herself. The philosopher 
is neither a chemist, nor a smith, nor a merchant, nor a manufac- 
turer ; but he both teaches and is taught by all of them ; and his 
prayer is, that the intellectual light may be as general as the solar, 
and as uncontrolled. But as he is as much delighted to imbibe 
knowledge as to impart it, he watches the rudest operations of that 
experience, which may be both old and uninformed, and right 
though unable to say why, or wrong without knowing the where- 
fore. The philosopher, therefore, strengthens that which was mere 
practice by disclosing the principle ; he establishes customs that 
were right by superadding the foundations of reason, and over- 
throws those that were erroneous by taking that foundation away. 

Gold Worshipped without Hypocrisy. — Those who 
worship gold in a world so corrupt as this we live in, have at least 
one thing to plead in defence of their idolatry — the power of their 
idol. It is true that, like other idols, it can neither move, see, 
hear, feel, nor understand ; but, unlike other idols, it has often 
communicated all these powers to those who had them not, and 
annihilated them in those who had. This idol can boast of two 
peculiarities — it is worshipped in all climates without a single 
temple, and by all classes without a single hypocrite. 

Candour not always Prudent. — He that openly tells 
his friends all that he thinks of them must expect that they will 
secretly tell his enemies much that they do not think of him. 
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Perfection of God's Creative Power. — It has been 
said, that whatever is made with the intention of answering two 
purposes, will answer neither of them well. This is, for the most 
part, true with respect to the inventions and productions of man ; 
but the very reverse of this would seem to obtain in all the 
operations of the Godhead. In the great laboratory of nature, 
many effects of the most important and extensive utility are often 
made to proceed from some one primary cause ; rieither do these 
effects, in any one instance, either clash, or jar, or interfere with 
each other, but each one is as perfect in its land as if the common 
source of its activity were adjusted and appropriated to the 
accomplishing of that single effect alone. An illustration or two 
will suffice, where the number of examples is so great that the 
difficulty lies more in the selection than in the discovery. The 
atmosphere is formed for the respiration of numberless animals, 
which most important office it perfectly performs, being the very 
food of life. But there are two other processes, almost as important, 
which could not go on without an atmosphere, seeing that it is 
essential to both of them, — the dissemination of light by its 
powers of refraction and reflection, and of heat by its decomposition. 
The ocean is a fluid world, admirably calculated for the propagation 
and continuation of those myriads of aquatic animals with which 
it abounds ; and thus it enables the Creator to extend, both in 
depth and surface, the sphere of sensation, of life, and of 
enjoyment, from the poles even unto the line. But the ocean has 
other most important offices to fulfil ; it is perhaps more necessary 
to the earth than the earth itself is to the ocean ; for while it 
appears to be the great receptacle of salt water, it becomes, 
through the joint medium of the sun and the atmosphere, the 
principal reservoir and distributor of fresh. The sun himself was 
created as the grand emporium of light and heat to the system ; 
but he not -only warms and enlightens, he also regulates and 
controls both the times and the spaces of the whole planetary 
world ; the lord of motion, no less than of light, he imposes a law 
on those erratic bodies, as invincible as it is invisible, which 
nevertheless allows the fullest scope to all their wanderings, and 
subjects them to no restraint but that which is absolutely necessary 
for their preservation. 

The Follies of the Wise. — The wise man has his 
follies no less than the fool; but it has been said that herein lies 
the difference, — the follies of the fool are known to the world but 
hidden from himself; the follies of the wise are known to himself 
but hidden from the world. A harmless hilarity and a buoyant 
cheerfulness are not unfrequently concomitants of genius ; ana we 
are never more deceived than when we mistake gravity for great- 
ness, solemnity for science, and pomposity for erudition. 

Pride Paradoxical. — There is this paradox in pride 
— it makes some men ridiculous, but prevents others from be- 
coming so. 
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Malignancy of Fanaticism. — There is no cruelty so* 
inexorable and unrelenting as that which proceeds from a bigoted 
and presumptuous supposition of doing service to God. under 
the influence of such hallucination, all common modes of reasoning- 
are perverted and all general principles are destroyed. The victim 
of the fanatical persecutor will find that the stronger the motives- 
he can urge for mercy are, the weaker will be his chance of 
obtaining it, for the merit of his destruction will be supposed to 
rise in value in proportion as it is effected at the expence of every 
feeling, both of justice and of humanity. Had the son of Philip- 
the Second of Spain, been condemned by the inquisition, his own 
father, in default of any other executioner, would have carried the 
faggots and have set fire to the pile. And in the atrocious murder 
of Archbishop Sharp, it is well known that Balfour and his party 
did not meet together at G-ilston Muir for the purpose of 
assassinating the archbishop, but to slay one Carmichael, a 
magistrate. These misguided men were actuated (to use their own 
words) "by a strong outletting of the Spirit," shortly to be 
manifested by the outletting of innocent blood ; and one Smith, a 
weaver at the Strutherdyke, an inspired man, had also encouraged 
them " all to go forward, seeing that God's glory was the only 
motive that was moving them to offer themselves to act for hi* 
broken-down work." These men, not happening to find Carmichael, 
were on the point of dispersing, when a lad running up, suddenly 
informed them that the coach of Archbishop Sharp was then 
coming on upon the road between Geres and Blebo Hole. Thus, 
Carmichael escaped, but an archbishop was a sacrifice, caught in 
the thicket, more costly than the ram ; " Truly," said they, " this 
is of God, and it seemeth that God hath delivered him into our 
hands ; let us not draw back, but pursue him," for all looked upon 
it, considering the former circumstance, as a clear call from God to 
fall upon him. We may anticipate what tender mercies the 
archbishop might count upon from a gang of such enthusiasts; 
and the circumstance of a prelate murdered at the feet of his 
daughter, with the curious conversation that accompanied this act, 
only prove that fanaticism is of the same malignant type and 
character, whether she be engendered in the clan or the conclave, 
the kirk or the cathedral. 

- Remunerate with Discretion. — If you are under 
obligations to many, it is prudent to postpone the recompensing of 
one until it be in vqut power to remunerate all, otherwise you will 
fnajse more enemies by what you give than by what yon withhold* 

* • The True' Poet. — The true poet id always great, if 
fjSfcipa^etl with others not/always^if compared with himself. ^ "* , 

Injudicious Praise.— If mefi praise your, efforts^ dus* 
P«ot their judgment ; if they ensure thexn^ ypur, pwnv 

Advice and Approbation. — We ask advice, but w& 
mean approbation. ~ 
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Pursue Knowledge Everywhere. — In the pursuit 
of knowledge, follow it wherever it is to be found ; like fern, it is 
the produce of all climates, and, like coin, its circulation is not 
restricted to any particular class. We are ignorant in youth from 
idleness, and we continue so in manhood from pride ; for pride is- 
less ashamed of being ignorant than of being instructed, and she 
looks too high to find that which very often lies beneath her. 
Therefore condescend to men of low estate, and be for wisdom that 
which Alcibiades was for power. He that rings only one bell will 
hear only one sound ; and he that lives only with one class will 
see hut one scene of the great drama of life. Mr. Locke was asked 
how he had contrived to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, 
yet so extensive and so deep. He replied, that he attributed what 
little he knew to the not having been ashamed to ask for informa- 
tion ; and to the rule he had laid down, of conversing with all 
descriptions of men on those topics chiefly that formed their own 
peculiar professions or pursuits. I myself have heard a common 
blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron has been the theme ; 
for what we know thoroughly we can usually express clearly, since 
ideas will supply words, but words will not always supply ideas. 
Therefore, when I meet with persons who write obscurely or con- 
verse confiisedly, I am apt to suspect two things — first, that such 
persons do not understand themselves ; and, secondly, that they are 
not worthy of being understood by others. 

Emulation not always Virtuous. — Emulation has 
been termed a spur to virtue, and assumes to be a spur of gold. 
But it is a spur composed of baser materials, and, if tried in tho 
furnace, will be found to want that fixedness which is the charac- 
teristic of gold. He that pursues virtue only to surpass others, is 
not far from wishing others less forward than himself ; and he that 
rejoices too much at his own perfections, will be too little grieved 
at the defects of other men. We might also insist upon this, that 
true virtue, though the most humble of all tilings, is the most pro- 
gressive ; it must persevere to the end. But, as Alexander scorned 
$he Olympic games, because there were no kings to contend with, 
so Y^e that starts only to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions, 
^exi that is attained; and self-love will, in many cases, incline 
Simj&stgg]} for the prize, even before he has obtained the victory* 
^BHdiB ^ Ijj th$, Christian are more extensive and jnore> -en- 
^^■I^HH^amStj^n *5s » AotTto cjmquer Miners but himself^ and h& 
TMlii§fcfe6 *l& ahnour onlfitbr his shrotrdV • *- v . - * vtK 

**Wt w££ • -2v - M.i; ***** 

The. Truly Great lNDiFFE*sifTJfl?o: Setorab * Qdtovmm 

f N ^W* ES %2J t ^W^FP 13 ^ ca^aff??* 1 *9 frear^ shabby 
t^and worldly* wisdom dictates to her disciples the propriety jof 
wing somewhat beyond their means but of living somewhat 
within them ; for every one sees how we dress, but none see how 
We live, except we choose to let them. But the truly great are, by 
universal suffrage, exempted from these trammels, and may live or 
dress as they please. 
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Never-failing Flattery. — Sensible women have 
often "been the dupes of designing men, in the following way : 
They have taken an opportunity of praising them to their own 
confidante, but with a solemn injunction to secrecy. The 
confidante, however, as they know, will infallibly inform her 
principal the first moment she sees her; and this is a mode of 
flattery which always succeeds. Even those females who nauseate 
flattery in any other shape, will not reject it in this ; just as we 
can bear the light of the sun without pain when reflected by the 
moon. 

Establishment op Reputation. — Tbere are two 
modes of establishing our reputation — to be praised by honest men, 
and to be abused by rogues. It is best, however, to secure the 
former, because it will be invariably accompanied by the latter. 
Calumniation is not only the greatest benefit a rogue can confer 
upon us, but it is also the only service that he will perform for 
nothing. 

Apathy in the Higher Circles. — As we ascend in 
society, we shall find, like those who climb a mountain, that the 
line of perpetual congelation commences with the higher circles ; 
and the nearer we approach to the grand luminary, the Court, the 
more frigidity and apathy shall we experience. 

Ambition worthy of a King. — If kings would only 
determine not to extend their dominions until they had filled them 
with happiness, they would find the smallest territories too large, 
but the longest life too short, for the full accomplishment of so 
grand and so noble an ambition. 

The True Gentleman. — He that can enjoy the in- 
timacy of the great, and on no occasion disgust them by familiarity 
or disgrace himself by servility, proves that he is as perfect a 
gentleman by nature as his companions are by rank. 

Mistakes op Royal Favourites. — Royal favourites 
are often obliged to carry their complaisance further than they 
mean. They live for their master's pleasure, and they die for his 
•convenience. 

The Tax Paid to Virtue. — This is the tax a man 
must pay to his virtues, — they hold up a torch to his vices, and 
render those frailties notorious in him which would have passed 
without observation in another. 

Sleep the Type op Death. — Sleep, the type of 
death, is also, like that which it typifies, restricted to the earth. 
It flies from hell and is excluded from heaven. 

Hatred Patiently Borne. — The hate which we all 
bear with the most Christian patience, is the hate of those who 
-envy us. 
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Science the Armour of the Mind. — The ignorance 
of the Chinese may be attributed to their language. A literary 
Chinese must spend half his life in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of it. The use of metaphor, which may be said to be the algebra 
of language, is, I apprehend, unknown amongst them. And as- 
language, after all, is made up only of the signs and counters of 
knowledge, he that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring the 
sign, will have but little of the thing itself. So complete is the 
ignorance of this conceited nation on many points, that very 
curious brass models of all the mechanical powers, which the 
French government had sent over as a present, they considered to 
be meant as toys for the amusement of the grandchildren of 4he 
emperor. And I have heard the late Sir George Staunton declare, 
that the costly mathematical instruments made by Ramsden and 
Dolland, and taken to Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as utterly 
useless to the Chinese as a steam-engine to an Esquimaux, or 
a loom to a Hottentot. The father of Montaigne, not inaptly to 
my present subject, has observed, that the tedious time which we 
moderns employ in acquiring the language of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, which cost them nothing, is the principal reason why 
we cannot arrive at that grandeur of soul and perfection of know- 
ledge that was in them. But the learned languages, after all, are 
indispensable to form the gentleman and the scholar, and are well 
worth all the labour they cost us, provided they are valued not for 
themselves alone, which would make a pedant, but as a foundation 
for further acquirements. The foundation, therefore, should be in 
a great measure hidden, and its solidity presumed from the 
strength, elegance, and convenience of the superstructure. " We 
fatten a sheep with grass, not in order to obtain a crop of hay from 
his back, but in order that he will feed us with mutton and clothe 
us with wool." We may apply this to the sciences ; we teach a 
young man algebra, the mathematics, and logic, not that he 
should take his equations and his parallelograms into Westminster 
Hall, nor bring his ten predicaments to the House of Commons, 
but that he should bring a mind to both these places, so well 
stored with the sound principles of truth and reason, as not to 
be deceived by the chicanery of the bar nor the sophistry of the 
senate. The acquirements of science may be termed the armour of 
the mind ; but that armour would be worse than useless that cost 
us all we had and left us nothing to defend. 

Health Better than Money. — There is this differ- 
ence between those two temporal blessings, health and money: 
money is the most envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most 
enjoyed, but the least envied ; and this superiority of the latter 
is still more obvious when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the richest would gladly 
part with all their money for health. 

Sincere Flattery.— Imitation is the sincerest of 
flattery. 
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Civil Freedom necessary to the Formation op 
Great Minds. — When we consider that Julius Caesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Hortensius, 
Augustus, and Marcus Yarro, were contemporaries; that they 
were, at the same time, enclosed within the walls of the same city, 
which might well he termed, " Roma virdm genitrix;" and when 
we further reflect, t|iat this bright constellation was attended also 
by another subordinate to it, made up indeed of stars of lesser 
magnitude, but which would have shone with no small lustre in 
any other horizon, we no longer wonder that a capital that could 
breed and educate such men should aspire to the proud title of the 
mistress of the world, and vaunt herself secure from all mortal 
wounds, save only those that might be inflicted in an evil hour by 
parricidal hands. But the close observer of human nature, who 
takes nothing on trust, who, undazzled by the lustre, calmly 
inquires into the use, will not be contented with a bare examina- 
tion of the causes that conspired to produce so marvellous a union 
of talent, but will further ask how it happened, that men whose 
examples have been so fertile of instruction to future ages were so 
Darren of improvement and utility to their own ? For it must be 
admitted that Borne was "divided against herself," split into 
factions, and torn to pieces by a most bloody civil war, at the very 
moment she was in proud possession of all this profusion of talent, 
by which she was consumed rather than comforted, and scorched 
rather than enlightened. Perhaps the conclusion that is forced 
upon us by a review of this particular period of Roman history is 
neither consolatory nor honourable to our nature ; it would seem, 
I fear, to be this, namely, that a state of civil freedom is absolutely 
necessary for the training up, educating, and finishing of great and 
noble minds; but that society has no guarantee that minds so 
formed and finished shall not aspire to govern rather than to obey; 
no security that they shall not affect a greatness greater than the 
laws, and, in affecting it, that they shall not ultimately destroy 
that very freedom to which alone they were indebted for their supe- 
riority. For such men too often begin by subjecting all things to 
their country, and finish by subjecting their country to them- 
selves. If we examine the individual characters of those great 
names I have cited above, we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, 
Virgil, Hortensius, Varro, and livy, were more occupied in 
writing what deserved to be read than in doing anything that 
deserved to be written. Atticus was a practical disciple of Epi- 
curus, and too much concerned about the safely and health of his 
own person to endanger it by attacking that of another; as to 
Cicero, although he was formed both for action and deliberation, 
yet none of the blood that was spilt in his day can fairly be 
charged to him ; in met, he had so much of the pliability of his 
Mend Atticus about him, that he might have flourished even in 
the court of Augustus, a rival of Maecaenas, had he himself been 



Four men remain, formed indeed in " all the prodigality of nature," 
but composed of elements so opposite to each other, that their 




iteful, or Antony less vindictive. 
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conjunction, like the clash of adverse comets, could not but 
convulse the world — Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, and Cato. Caesar 
could not "brook a superior, nor JPompey an equal ; and Brutus, 
although he did not aspire himself to rule, was determined that no 
one else should do so. Cato, who might have done more to save 
his country, had he attempted less, disgusted his Mends and exas- 
perated his foes by a vain effort to realize the splendid fictions of 
his Plato's Republic, in the dregs of Romulus. Proud without 
ambition, he was less beloved as the stern defender of liberty than 
Caesar as the destroyer of it, who was ambitious without pride ; a 
mistaken martyr in a noble cause, Cato was condemned to live in 
an era when the times could not bear his integrity — nor his 
integrity the times. 

True Liberty. — All governments ought to aspire to 
produce the highest happiness by the least objectionable means. 
To produce good without some admixture of ill, is the prerogative 
of the Deity alone. In a state of nature each individual would 
strive to preserve the whole of his liberty, but then he would be 
«lso liable to the encroachments of others, who would feel equally 
determined to preserve the whole of theirs. In a state of civilisa- 
tion, each individual voluntarily sacrifices a part of his liberty to 
increase the general stock. But he sacrifices this liberty only 
to the laws ; and it ought to be the care of good governments that 
this sacrifice of the individual is repaid with security and with 
interest ; otherwise the splendid declamations of Rousseau might 
be verified, and a state of nature be preferred to a state of civilisa- 
tion. The liberty we obtain by being members of civilised society, 
would be licentiousness, if it allowed us to harm others, and slavery 
if it prevented us from benefiting ourselves. True liberty, there- 
fore, allows each individual to do all the good he can to himself, 
without injuring his neighbour. 

Bad Doctrine may Nullify a Good Life. — Of the 
two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to society, that a good doc- 
trine should be accompanied by a bad life, than that a good life 
should lend its support to a bad doctrine. For the sect, if once 
established, will survive the founder. To transmit to posterity 
doctrines radically bad in themselves, recommended by the good 
Kfe of their author, is to arm a harlot with beauty, and to heighten 
the attractions of a vain and unsound philosophy. I question if 
Epicurus and Hume have done mankind a greater disservice by the 
looseness of their doctrines than by the purity of their lives. Of 
such men we may more justly exclaim, than of Caesar, " confound 
their virtues, they've undone the world !" 

Difficulty of Concealing Poverty. — If rich, it is 
•easy enough to conceal our wealth ; but if poor it is not quite so 
easy to conceal our poverty. We shall find that it is less difficult 
to hide a thousand guineas than one hole in our coat. 

The Most Deserving of Pity. — He that can please 
nobody is not so much to be pitied as he that nobody can please. 
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True Beauty. — That is not the most perfect beauty- 
which in public would attract the greatest observation ; nor even 
that which the statuary would admit to be a faultless piece of clay- 
kneaded up with blood. But that is true beauty, which has not 
only a substance, but a spirit, — a beauty that we must intimately 
know, justly to appreciate, — a beauty lighted up in conversation, 
where the mind shines as it were through its casket, where, in the- 
language of the poet, " the eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks, and 
so distinctly wrought, that we might almost say her body thought.'* 
An order and a mode of beauty which, the more we know, the more 
we accuse ourselves for not having before discovered those thousand 
graces which bespeak that their owner has a soul. This is that 
beauty which never cloys, possessing charms as resistless as those 
of the fascinating Egyptian, for which Anthony wisely paid the 
bauble of a world, — a beauty like the rising of his own Italian suns, 
always enchanting, never the same. 

Power Preferred to Philosophy. — The cynic who 
twitted Aristippus, by observing that the philosopher who could 
dine on herbs, might despise the company of a king, was well 
replied to by Aristippus, when he remarked, that the philosopher 
who could enjoy the company of a king, might also despise a dinner 
of herbs : 

" Non pranderet olus si sciret regibus uti." 
Nothing is more common than to hear people abusing courtiers, 
and affecting to despise courts ; yet most of these would be proud 
of the acquaintance of the one, and would be glad to live in the 
other. The history of the Conclave will show us how ready all 
men are to renounce philosophy for the most distant probability of 
a crown; whereas Gasimir of Poland, and Christina of Sweden, 
are likely to remain the alpha and the omega, the first and the last 
of those who have renounced a crown for the sake of philosophy. 

The Mistakes op Public Opinion. — Many have been 
thought capable of governing until they were called to govern ; 
and others have been deemed incapable, who, when called into 
power, have most agreeably^ disappointed public opinion, by far 
surpassing all previous anticipation. The met is, that the great 
and little vulgar too often judge of the blade by the scabbard ; and 
shining outward qualities, although they may excite first-rate expec- 
tations, are not unusually found to be the companions of second- 
rate abilities. Whereas, to possess a head equal to the greatest 
events, and a heart superior to the strongest temptations, are 
qualities which may be possessed so secretly that a man's next door 
neighbour shall not discover them until some unforeseen and 
fortunate occasion has called them forth. 

What Frequent Wars Lead to. — Wars are to the 
body politic what drams are to the individual. There are times 
when they may prevent a sudden death, but, if frequently resorted 
to or long persisted in, they heighten the energies only to hasten 
the dissolution. 
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Debts op Revenge Paid with Sincerity. — Revenge 
is a debt in the paying of which the greatest knave is honest and 
sincere, and, so far as he is able, punctual. But there is a difference 
between a debt of revenge and every other debt. By paying our 
other debts, we are equal with all mankind ; but in refusing to pay 
a debt of revenge we are superior. Yet, it must be confessed, it is 
much less difficult to forgive our enemies than our friends ; and if 
we ask how it came to pass that Coriolanus found it so hard a task 
to pardon Rome, the answer is, that he was himself a Roman. 

Spurious Integrity. — It lias been shrewdly said, that 
when men abuse us, we should suspect ourselves, and when they 
praise us, them. It is a rare instance of virtue to despise censure 
which we do not deserve ; and still more rare to despise praise 
which we do ; but that integrity that lives only on opinion, would 
starve without it ; and that theatrical kind of virtue which requires 
publicity for its stage and an applauding world for an audience, 
could not be depended on in the secrecy of solitude or the retire- 
ment of a desert. 

Anger Exhibits our Failings to Others. — The in- 
toxication of anger, like that of the grape, shows us to others; but . 
hides us from ourselves ; and we injure our own cause in the 
opinion of the world when we too passionately and eagerly defend 
it ; like the father of Virginia, who murdered his daughter to pre- 
vent her violation. Neither will all men be disposed to view our 
quarrels precisely in the same light that we do ; and a man's 
blindness to his own defects will ever increase in proportion as he 
is angry with others or pleased with himself. 

Bodies more Cared for than Souls. — Those hypo- 
chondriacs, who like Herodius, give up their whole time and 
thoughts to the care of their health, sacrifice to life every noble 
purpose of living ; striving to support a frail and feverish being 
here, they # neglect an hereafter ; they continue to patch up and 
repair their mouldering tenement of clay, regardless of the im- 
mortal tenant that must survive it ; agitated by greater fears than 
the apostle, and supported by none of his hopes, they " die daily." 

Character Difficult to Understand.— *-There are 
some characters whose bias it is impossible to calculate, and on 
whose probable conduct we cannot hazard the slightest prognosti- 
cation ; they often evince energy in the merest trifles, and appear 
listless and indifferent on occasions of the greatest interest and 
importance ; one would suppose they had been dipped in the 
fountain of Hammon, whose waters, according to Diodorus, are cold 
by day and hot only by night. 

Enmity Caused by Intimacy. — Intimacy has been the 
source of the deadliest enmity, no less than of the firmest friend- 
ship ; like some mighty rivers, "which rise on the same mountain, 
but pursue a quite contrary course. 

p 
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Good Generalship. — It lias been said, that the retreat 
shows the general, as the reply the orator ; and it is partly true ; 
although a general would rather build his fame on his advances 
than on his retreats, and -on what he has attained rather than on 
what he has abandoned. Moreau, we know, was famous for his 
retreats, insomuch that his companions in arms compared him to a 
drum, which nobody hears of except it be beaten. But it is never- 
theless true that the merits of a general are not to be appreciated 
by the battle alone, but by those dispositions that preceded it and 
by those measures that followed it. Hannibal knew better how to 
conquer than how to profit by the conquest ; and Napoleon was 
more skilful in taking positions than in maintaining them. As to 
reverses, no general can presume to. say that he may not be defeated; 
but he can, and ought to say, that he will not be surprised. There 
are dispositions so skilful that the battle may be considered to be 
won even before it is fought, and the campaign to be decided even, 
before it is contested. There are generals who have accomplished 
more by the march than by the musket ; and Europe saw, in the 
lines of Torres Vcdras, a simple telescope, in the hands of a 
Wellington, become an instrument more fatal and destructive than, 
all the cannon in the camp of his antagonist. 

Posthumous Honours Contain no Envy. — Expect not 
praise without envy until you are dead. Honours bestowed on the 
illustrious dead, have in them no admixture of envy ; for the living 
pity the dead ; and pity and envy, like oil and vinegar, assimilate 
not: 

" Urit enim fulgore guo qui proegravat artes 
Infra 8c positas, extinctus amabitur idem/* 

Falsehood Shuns Scrutiny. — Falsehood, like a draw- 
ing in perspective, will not bear to be examined in every point of view, 
because it is a good imitation of truth, as a perspective is of the 
reality, only in one. But truth, like that reality of which the per- 
spective is the representation, will bear to be scrutinised in all 
points of view, and, though examined under every situation, is one 
and the same. 

Importance op Manner. — There are some who refuse 
a favour so graciously, as to please us even by the refusal ; and 
there are others who confer an obligation so clumsily that they 
please us less by the measure than they disgust us by the manner 
of a kindness, as puzzling to our feelings as the politeness of one 
who, if we had dropped our handkerchief, should present it to us 
with a pair of tongs. 

The Plough worth more than the Sword. — It is 
not known where he that invented the plough was born, nor where 
he died ; yet he has effected more for the happiness of the world 
than the whole race of heroes and of conquerors, who have 
drenched it with tears, and manured it with blood, and whose 
birth, parentage, and education have been handed to us with a 
precision precisely proportionate to the mischief they have done. 
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Better to Meet Danger than Wait for it. — It is 
better to meet danger than to wait for it. He that is on a lee shore, 
and foresees a hurricane, stands out to sea and encounters a storm 
to avoid a shipwreck. And thus the legislator who meets evils 
half subdues them. In the grievous dearth that visited the 
land of Egypt, Joseph forestalled the evil, and adopted measures 
that proclaimed to the nation, " you shall not feast, in order that 
you may not fast ; and although you must submit to a scarcity, you 
shall not endure a famine." And those very persons who have 
been decried, by short-sighted reasoners in this country, as re- 
graters and monopolisers, are, in times of real deficiency, the actual 
Josephs of the land. Like the prcestolatores in the camp of the 
Romans, they spy out the nakedness of the land before the main 
body are advised of it, and, by raising the price of the commodity, 
take the only means to insure economy in the use of it. 

Truth Comes Not to the Indolent. — It is an old 
.saying, that Truth lies in a well, but the misfortune is that some 
men will use no chain to draw her up but that which is so long 
that it is the labour of their lives to finish it ; or, if they live to 
complete it, it may be that the first links are eaten up by rust 
before the last are ready. Others, on the contraiy, are so indolent 
that they would attempt to draw up Truth without any chain, or 
by means of one that is too short. Both of these will miss their 
object. A wise man will provide a chain for this necessary purpose 
that has not a link too much nor a link too little, and on the first 
he will write ars longa, and on the last vita brevis. 

Great Failures often Follow Great Successes. 
— Louis the Fourteenth, having become a king by the death of his 
minister Mazarin, set. up the trade of a conqueror on his own 
account. The devil treated him as he does young game'sters, and 
bid very high for him at first by granting him unexampled success ; 
he finished by punishing him with reverses equally unexamplod. 
Thus, that sun which he had taken for his device, although it rose 
in cloudless majesty was doomed to set in obscurity, tarnished by 
the smoke of his defeats and tinged with the blood of his subjects. 

Wisdom should be Bought. — Doubt is the vestibule 
which all must pass before they can enter into the temple of 
wisdom ; therefore, when we are in doubt, and puzzle out the truth 
by our own exertions, we have gained a something that will stay 
by us and which will serve us again. But if, to avoid the trouble 
of the search, we avail ourselves of the superior information of a 
friend, such knowledge will not remain with us ; — we have not 
bought but borrowed it. 

An Author's Character not Known by his 
Whitings. — That an author's work is the mirror of his mind, is a 
position that has led to very false conclusions. If the devil himself 
were to write a book, it would be in praise of virtue, because the 
good would purchase it for use and the bad for ostentation. 
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Little-Great People. — Some men who have evinced 
a certain degree of wit and talent in private company, fail 
miserably when they venture to appear as public characters on 
the grand theatre of human life. Great men in a little circle, but 
little men in a great one, they show their learning to the ignorant,, 
but their ignorance to the learned ; the powers of their mind seem 
to be parched up and withered by the public gaze, as Welsh 
cascades before a summer sun, which, by the bye, we are told, are 
vastly fine in the winter, when nobody goes to see them. 

Those who Threaten Most Execute Least. — 
Those who are the loudest in their threats are the weakest in the 
execution of them. In springing a mine, that which has done the 
most extensive mischief makes the smallest report ; and, again, if 
we consider the effect of lightning, it is probable that he who is. 
killed by it hears no noise; but the thunder-clap which follows, 
and which most alarms the ignorant, is the surest proof of their 
safety. 

Bad Motives imputed to G-ood Men. — Great men, 
like comets, are eccentric in their courses, and formed to do 
extensive good by modes unintelligible to vulgar minds. Hence, 
like those erratic orbs in the firmament, it is their fate to be 
miscomprehended by fools and misrepresented by knaves ; to be 
abused for all the good they actually do, and to be accused of tils 
with which they have nothing to do, either in design or execution. 

Those who want Friends least know how to Prize 
them Most. — Those who have resources within themselves, who can 
dare to live alone, want Mends the least, but at the same time- 
know how to prize them the most. But no company is far preferable 
to bad, because we are more apt to catch the vices of others than 
their virtues, as disease is far more contagious than health. 

Conduct op Great Men Inexplicable to the 
Ignorant. — Great men often obtain their ends by means beyond 
the grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by methods diametrically 
opposite to those which the multitude would pursue. But to effect 
this bespeaks as profound a knowledge of mind as that philosopher 
evinced of matter who first .produced ice by the agency of heat. 

Have Strength Enough to Forgive, but not Weak- 
ness Enough to Forget. — Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is 
not so strong as the memory of fools nor so keen as their resent- 
ment ; he that has not strength of mind to forgive, is by no means 
so weak as to forget ; and it is much more easy to do a cruel thing 
than to say a severe one. 

We Forgive those who do us Good while 
intending Harm. — We most readily forgive that attack which 
affords us an opportunity of reaping: a splendid triumph. A wise 
man will not sally forth to cudgel a fool who is in the act of 
breaking his windows by pelting them with guineas. 
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Coubage -Incompatible with Fear op Death. — 

Courage is incompatible with the fear of death ; hut every villain 
fears death, therefore no villain can be brave. He may, indeed, 
possess the courage of a rat, and fight with desperation when 
driven into a corner. If by craft and crime a successful adventurer 
should be enabled to usurp a kingdom and to command its legions, 
there may be moments when, like Richard on the field of Bosworth, 
or Napoleon on the plains of Marengo, all must be staked ; an 
awful crisis, when, if his throne be overturned, his scaffold must 
rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed, though the cloud of battle 
should lour on his hopes, while its iron hail is rattling around 
him, the greatest coward will hardly fly to" insure that death which 
he can only escape by facing. Yet the glare of a courage thus 
elicited by danger, where fear conquers fear, is not to be com- 
pared to that calm sunshine which constantly cheers and illumi- 
nates the breast of him who builds his confidence on virtuous 
principle ; it is rather the transient and evanescent lightning of 
the storm, and which derives half its lustre from the darkness that 
surrounds it. 

Unknown Joys of Heaven. — Heaven may have 
happiness as utterly unknown to us as the gift of perfect vision 
would be to a man born blind. If we consider the inlets of pleasure 
from five senses only, we may be sure that the same being who 
created us could have given us five hundred if he had pleased. 
Mutual love, pure and exalted, founded on charms both mental 
and corporeal, as it constitutes the highest happiness on earth, 
may, for anything we know to the contrary, also form the lowest 
happiness of Heaven. And it would appear consonant with the 
administration of Providence in other matters, that there should 
be such a link between earth and heaven ; for, in all cases, a 
•chasm seems to be purposely avoided, 11 prudent e Leo." Thus the 
material world has its hnks, by which it is made to shake hands, 
as it were, with the vegetable, — the vegetable with the animal, — 
the animal with the intellectual, — and the intellectual with what 
we may be allowed to hope of the angelic. 

Different Impressions from the Same. Objects. — 
Nothing is more common than to hear directly opposite accounts 
of the same countries. The difference lies not in the reported, but 
the reporter. Some men are so imperious and over-bearing in 
their demeanour, that they would represent even the islanders of 
Pelew as insolent and extortionate ; others are of a disposition so 
conciliatory and unassuming, that they would have little that was 
harsh or barbarous to record, even of the Mussulmen of Constanti- 
nople. 

Expect not Good from Evil Acts. — It would be 
very unfortunate if there were no other road to Heaven but through 
Hell. Yet this dangerous and impracticable road has been attempted 
by all those princes, potentates, and statesmen who have done evil 
in older that good might come. 
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Pursuit op Worthy Objects a Cure for "Ennui."" 
— As tile gout seems privileged to attack the bodies of the wealthy, 
so ennui seems to exert a similar prerogative over their minds. I 
should consider the middle and lower classes in this country in 
great measure exempt from this latter malady of the mind ; first,, 
because there is no vernacular name that fully describes it in our 
language; and, secondly, because we shall find it difficult to 
explain this disease to such persons ; they will admit, however, 
that they have sometimes thought a rainy Sunday particularly 
tedious and long. In the constitution of our nature, it so happens 
that pleasure cloys and dulls the powers of enjoyment very soon, 
but that pain does not, in an equal proportion, dull the power of" 
suffering. A fit of the toothache or the tic-doloreux may continue 
their attacks with slight intermissions for months, and the last 
pang be as acute as the first. Again, we are so framed and 
fashioned that our sensations may continue alive for years to 
torment, after they have been dead for years to transport ; and it 
would be well if old age, which has been said to forbid the pleasures, 
of youth on penalty of death, interdicted us also from those pains 
which are unhappily as much or more the lot of the old than of 
the young. But the cold and shrivelled hand of time is doubly 
industrious ; he not only plucks up flowers, but he plants thorns in 
their stead ; and punishes the bad with the recollections of the 
past, the sufferings of the present, and the anticipation of the 
future, until death becomes their only remedy, because life has 
become their sole disease. If those observations be jusfr, their 
application to ennui, our present subject, is obvious ; for he that 
labours under acute pain will be too much occupied for ennui ; and 
he that does not, has no right to indulge it, because he is not in 
the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is not in the nature of things 
that vivid pleasures should continue long ; their very continuance 
must make them cease to be vivid. Therefore we might as well 
suffer ennui, because we are not angels, but men. There are, 
indeed, some spirits so ardent that change of employment to them 
is rest, and their only fatigue a cessation from activity. But even 
these, if they make pleasure a business, will be equally as subject 
to ennui as mqre phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it 
may refresh the weary, wearies the refreshed. Gaming has been 
resorted to by the affluent as a refuge from ennui ; it is a mental 
dram, and may succeed for a moment, but, like all other stimuli, it 
produces indirect debility ; and those who have recourse to it will 
find that the sources of their ennui are far more inexhaustible than 
those of their purse. Ennui, perhaps, has made more gamblers 
than avarice, more drunkards than thirst, and perhaps as many 
suicides as despair. Its only cure is the pursuit of some desirable 
object ; — if that object be worthy of our pursuit and our desires, 
the prognostics of a cure are still more favourable ; — if the object 
be a distant one, yet affording constant opportunities of pursuit 
and advancement, the cure is certain until the object be attained ; 
— but if that object cannot be attained, nor even expected until 
after death, although the means of its attainment must last as long- 
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as our life, and occur as constantly as the moments that compose 
it, we may then exclaim evprjxa with more cause tnan the 
philosopher, and seek • from the dying Christian an infallible 
nostrum for all the evils of ennui. 

Agriculture the most certain Source op National 
Wealth. — Agriculture is the most certain source of strength, 
wealth, and independence. Commerce nourishes by circumstances, 
precarious, contingent, transitory, almost as liable to change as the 
wind and waves that waft it to our shores. She may well be 
termed the younger sister, for in all emergencies she looks to agri- 
culture both for defence and for supply. The earth, indeed, is 
doubly grateful, inasmuch as she not only repays fortyfold to the 
cultivator, but reciprocally improves its improver, rewarding him 
with strength, health, and vigour. Agriculture, therefore, is the 
true officina militum; and in her brave and hardy peasantry she 
offers a legitimate and trusty *sword to those rulers who duly 
appreciate her value and court her alliance. It is, however, more 
easy to convert husbandmen into excellent soldiers than to imitate 
Komulus, who could at will reconvert them. He first moulded 
those materials that conquered the world ; — a peasantry victorious 
in war, laborious in peace, despisers of sloth, prepared to reap the 
bloodless harvest of the sickle, after having secured that of the 
sword. The only employments, says Dion, that Romulus left to 
freemen were agriculture and warfare ; for he observed that men 
so employed are more temperate, less entangled in the pursuit of 
forbidden love, and subject to that kind of avarice only which leads 
them not to injure one another, but to enrich themselves at. the 
expense of the enemy. But finding that each of these occupations, 
separate from the other, is imperfect, and produces murmurs, 
instead of appointing one part of the men to till the earth and the 
other to lay waste the enemy's country, according to the insti- 
tution of the Lacedemonians, he ordered the same persons to 
exercise the employments both of husbandmen and of soldiers ; 
and accustomed them in time of peace to live in the country 'and 
cultivate the land, except when it was necessary for them to come 
to market, upon which occasions they were to meet in the city in 
order to traffic ; and to that end he appointed a market to be held 
everv ninth day ; and in time of war he taught them the duty of 
soldiers, and not to yield to any other in the fatigues or advantages 
that attend it. 

Attention to Women. — The plainest man who pays 
attention to women, will sometimes succeed as well as the hand- 
somest man who does not. Wilkes observed to Lord Townsend, 
** You, my lord, are the handsomest man in the kingdom, and I the 
plainest ; but I would give your lordship half an hour's start, and 
yet come up with you in the affections of any woman wo both 
wished to win ; because all those attentions which you would omit 
on the score of ^our fine exterior, I should, be obliged to pay, 
owing to the deficiencies of mine." 
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Fire Low. — In addressing the multitude, we must 
rememBer to follow the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, 
" fire low." If our eloquence be directed* above the heads of our 
hearers, we shall do no execution. By pointing our arguments 
low, we stand a chance of hitting their hearts as well as their 
heads. In addressing angels, we could hardly raise our eloquence 
too high ; but we must remember that men are not angels. Would 
we warm them by our eloquence, unlike Mahomet's mountain, it 
must come down to them, since they cannot raise themselves to it. 
It must come home to their wants and their wishes, to their hopes 
and their fears, to their families and their firesides. The moon 
gives a far greater light than all the fixed stars put together, 
although she is much smaller than any of them ; the reason is, that 
the stars are superior and remote, but the moon is inferior and 
contiguous. 

Authors and Booksellers. — In literature it is very 
difficult to establish a name. Let an author's Jiritt work have what 
merit it may, he will lose if he prints it himself; and being a norm 
hotno in literature, his only chance is to give the first edition to his 
bookseller. It is true that the booksellers will offer terms extremely 
liberal to those who have established a reputation, and will lose by 
many, who, like Scott, have written spiritedly for fame but tamely 
for money. But. even in this case, the booksellers have no right 
to complain ; for these calculating MccaBnases ought to remember, 
that if they pay too dearly for the lees, they have the first squeezing 
of the grapes for nothing. 

The Absent Man. — The absent man would wish to 
be thought a man of talent, by affecting to forget what all others 
remember ; and the antiquarian is in pursuit of the same thing, by 



cannot but think it would much improve society, first, if all absent 
men would take it into their heads to turn antiquarians; and, 
next, if all antiquarians would be absent men. 

Accommodation for Christian Pilgrims. — If men 
have been termed pilgrims, and life a journey, then we may add 
that the Christian pilgrimage far surpasses all others in the follow- 
ing important particulars — in the goodness of the road — in the 
beauty of the prospects — in the excellence of the company — and in 
the vast superiority of the accommodation provided for the Christian 
traveller when he has finished his course. 

Memory the Friend of Wit. — Memory is the friend 
of wit, but the treacherous ally of invention ; and there are many 
books that owe their success to two things, the good memory of 
those who write them and the bad memory of those who read them. 

Mental Pleasure Lasting. — Mental pleasures never 
cloy; unlike those of the body, they are increased by repetition, 
approved of by reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 
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Living Miserably to Die Rich. — After hypocrites, 
the greatest dupes the devil has are those who exhaust an^anxious 
existence in the disappointments and vexations of business, and 
live miserably and meanly only to die magnificently and rich. 
For, like the hyprocritcs, the only disinterested action these men 
can accuse themselves of is that of serving the devil without 
receiving his wages ; for the assumed formality of the one is not a 
more effectual bar to enjoyment than the real avarice of the other. 
He that stands every day of his life behind a counter, until he 
drops from it into the grave, may negotiate many very profitable 
bargains, but he has made a single bad one, so bad, indeed, that it 
counterbalances all the rest ; for the empty foolery of (tying rich ho 
has paid down his health, his happiness, and integrity ; since a very 
old author observes, that " as mortar sticketh between the stones 
so sticketh fraud between buying and selling." Such a worldling 
may be compared to a merchant who should put a rich cargo into 
a vessel, embark with it himself, and encounter all the perils and 
privations of the sea, although thoroughly convinced before hand 
that he was only providing for a shipwreck at the end of a trouble- 
some and tedious voyage. 

Modesty a Woman's best Ornament. — Women do 
not transgress the bounds of decorum so often as men ; but when 
they do they go greater lengths. For, with reason somewhat 
weaker, they have to contend with passions somewhat stronger ; 
besides, a female by one transgression forfeits her place in society 
for ever ; if once she falls it is the fall of Lucifer. It is hard, 
indeed, that the law of opinion should be most severe on that sex 
which is least able to bear it, but so it is ; and if the sentence be 
harsh, the sufferer should be reminded that it was passed by her 
peers. Therefore, if once a woman breaks through the barriers of 
decency, her case is desperate ; and if she goes greater lengths than 
the men, and leaves the pale of propriety further behind her, it is 
because she is aware that all return is prohibited, and by none so 
strongly as by her own sex. We may also add, that as modesty is 
the richest ornament of a woman, the want of it is her greatest 
deformity, for the better the things the worse will ever be its per- 
version ; and if an angel falls, the transition must be to a demon. 

Money well Laid out. — If some persons were to 
bestow one half of their fortune in learning how to spend the other 
half , it would be money well laid out. He that spends two fortunes, 
and, permitting himself to be twice ruined, dies at last a beggar, 
deserves no commiseration. He has gained neither experience 
from trial nor repentance from reprieve. He has been all his life 
abusing fortune without enjoying her, and purchasing wisdom 
without possessing her. 

Destructive Power op Avarice. — Avarice has 
mined more than prodigality, and the blindest thoughtlessness of 
expenditure has not destroyed so many fortunes as the calculating 
but insatiable lust of accumulation. 
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Homer's Mistake in Creating Achilles. — Homer, 
not contented with making his hero invulnerable everywhere but 
in the heel, and so swift of foot that if he did run nobody could 
catch him, completes the whole by making a god his 'blacksmith, 
and covering him, like a rhinoceros, with a coat of mail from a 
superhuman manufactory. With all those advantages, since his- 
object was to surprise his readers, he should have made his bully a 
coward rather than a hero. 

Method should be the Slave not the Master. — 
Of method this may be said, if we make it our slave it is well, but it 
is bad if we arc slaves to method. A gentleman once told me that 
he made it a regular rule to read fifty pages every day of some 
author or other, and on no account to fall short of that number 
nor to exceed it. I silently set him down for a man who might 
have taste to read something worth writing, but who never could 
have genius himself to write anything worth reading. 

A Clear Conscience may despise the World's 
Opinion. — To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, though 
accompanied with the secret condemnation of conscience, is the 
mark of a little mind ; but it requires a soul of no common stamp 
to be satisfied with its own acquittal and to despise the condemnation 
of the world. 

The Best Soldiers. — An Irishman fights before he 
reasons, a Scotchman reasons before he fights, an Englishman is- 
not particular as to the order of precedence, but will do either to 
accommodate his customers. A modern general has said, that the 
best troops would be as follows: — An Irishman half drunk, a 
Scotchman half starved, and an Englishman with his belly full. 

Relations, when Misers in Money are Prodigals 
in Advice. — Relations take the greatest liberties and give the least 
assistance. If a stranger cannot help us with his purse he will not 
insult us with his comments ; but with relations it mostly happens 
that they are the veriest misers with regard to their property, but 
perfect prodigals in the article of advice. 

Evil Foreseen is Half Overcome. — Evils are more 
to be dreaded from the suddenness of their attack than from their 
magnitude or their duration. In the storms of life, those that are 
foreseen are half overcome, but the typhoon is a just cause of alarm 
to the helmsman, pouncing on the vessel as an eagle on the prey. 

Canonising and Cannonading. — Some reptUed saints 
who have been canonised ought to have been cannonaded ; and 
some reputed sinners who have been cannonaded, ought to have been 
canonised. 

Sour Grapes. — Most men abuse courtiers, and affect 
to despise courts ; yet most men are proud of the acquaintance of 
the one, and would be glad to live in the other. 
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Amusement too Dearly Purchased. — There are 
many good-natured fellows who have paid the forfeit of their lives 
to their love of bantering and raillery. No doubt they have had 
much diversion, but they have purchased it too dear. Although 
their wit and their brilliancy may have been often extolled, yet it 
has at last been extinguished for ever, and by a foe perhaps who 
had neither the one nor the other, but who found it easier to point 
a sword than a repartee. I have heard of a man, in the province 
of Bengal, who had been a long time very successful in hunting 
the tiger ; his skill gained him great eclat, and had insured him 
much diversion ; at length he narrowly escaped with his life ; he 
then relinquished the sport, with this observation : " Tiger hunt- 
ing is very fine amusement so long as we hunt the tiger, but it is 
rather awkward when the tiger takes it into his head to hunt us." 
Again, this skill in small wit, like skill in small arms, is very apt 
to beget a confidence which may prove fatal in the end. We may 
either mistake the proper moment — for even cowards have their 
fighting days — or we may mistake the proper man. A certain 
Savoyard got his livelihood by exhibiting a monkey and a bear ; 
he gained so much applause from his tricks with the monkey, that 
he was encouraged to practise some of them upon the bear ; he was 
dreadfully lacerated, and on being rescued, with great difficulty, 
from the grip of bruin, he exclaimed : " What a fool I was not to 
distinguish between a monkey and a bear ; a bear, my friends, is a 
very grave kind of a personage, and, as you plainly see, does not 
understand a joke." 

Vanity and Self-love. — Vanity finds in self-love so 
powerful an ally, that it storms, as it were by a coup de main, the 
citadel of our heads, where, having blinded the two watchmen, it 
readily descends into the heart. A coxcomb begins by determining 
that his own profession is the first, and he finishes by deciding that 
he is the first of his profession. 

To be Unprepared is to Invite War. — A poor 
nation, that relaxes not from her attitude of defence, is less likely 
to be attacked, though surrounded by powerful neighbours, than, 
another nation which possesses wealth, commerce, population, and 
all the sinews of war in far greater abundance, but unprepared ; 
for the more sleek the prey the greater is the temptation, and no- 
wolf will leave a sheep to dine upon a porcupine. 

The Creator and the Created. — Though the God- 
head were to reward and to exalt without limit and without end, 
yet the object of his highest favours could never offend the bright- 
ness of his eternal majesty by too near an approximation to it ; for 
the difference between the Creator and the created must ever be 
infinite, and the barrier that divides them insurmountable. 

Pride in the Hour op Success. — To know a man, 
observe how he wins his object, rather than how he loses it ; for 
when we fail our pride supports us, when we succeed it betrays us. 
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Courage the Highest Order op Generosity. — 
Courage is generosity of the highest order, for the brave are pro- 
digal of the most precious things. Our blood is nearer and dearer 
to us than our money, and our life than our estate. Women are 
more taken with courage than with generosity, for it has all the 
merits of its sister virtue, with the addition of the most disinte- 
rested devotedness and most powerful protection. Generosity enters 
.so much into the constitution of courage, that, with the exception 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, we shall hardly find an instance 
of undaunted personal bravery coexisting in the same breast with 
great avarice. The self-denial of Christianity, the magn animi ty 
of chivalry, all that is splendid in history, or captivating in 
romance, seems to have been made up of courage, or generosity, or 
of both. In fact, true courage, well directed, can neither be over- 
paid nor over-praised. A hero is not composed of common 
materials ; his expense is hazard, his coin is blood, and oujt of the 
very impossibilities of the coward, he cuts a perilous harvest with 
his sword. We cannot aspire to so high a character on cheaper 
terms, otherwise FalstafFs soldiers might be allowed their claim, 
since they were afraid of nothing but danger. It is unfortunate, 
however, that presence of mind is always most necessary when 
absence of body would be most desirable ; and there is this paradox 
in fear, — that he is most likely to inspire it in others who has none 
himself! 

Virtue and Happiness near Allies. — Natural good 
is so intimately connected with moral good, and natural evil with 
moral evil, that I am as certain as if I heard a voice from Heaven 
proclaim it, that God is on the side of virtue. He has learnt much, 
and has not lived in vain, who has practically discovered that most 
strict and necessary connection that does and ever will exist be- 
tween vice and misery, and virtue and happiness. The greatest 
miracle that the Almighty could perform would be to make a bad 
man happy, even in Heaven ; he must unparadise that blessed place 
to accomplish it. In its primary signification, all vice, that is all 
excess, brings its own punishment even here. By certain fixed, 
settled, and established laws of Hi™ who is the God of Nature, 
excess of every kind destroys that constitution which temperance 
would preserve. The debauchee, therefore, offers up his body a 
" living sacrifice " to sin. 

The Four Classes of Men. — There are four classes 
of men in the world ; first those whom every one would wish to 
talk to, and whom every one does talk of ; — these are that small 
minority that constitute the great. Secondly, those whom no one 
wishes to talk to, and whom no one does talk of; — these are the 
Tast majority that constitute the little. The third class is made up 
of those whom every body talks of, but nobody talks to ; — these 
constitute the knaves ; and the fourth is composed of those whom 
every body talks to, but whom nobody talks of; and these consti- 
tute the fools. 
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To be Acquainted with Courtiers is to Despise 
the Court. — As he gives proof of a sound and vigorous body, who,, 
accidentally transgressing the line of demarcation, is confined to a 
pest-house, and, at the end of his quarantine, comes out without 
being infected by the plague, so he that can live in courts, — those- 
hospitals of intellectual disease, — without being contaminated by 
folly or corruption, gives equal proof of a sound and vigorous mind. 
But, as no one thinks so meanly of a conjuror as his own zany, so 
none so thoroughly despise a court as those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with it, particularly if to that acquaintance thev also 
add due knowledge of themselves ; for many have retired in disgust 
from a court which they felt they despised to a solitude which they 
merely fancied they could enjoy, only, like Charles the Fifth, to 
repent of their repentance. Such persons, sick of others, yet not 
satisfied with themselves, have closed each eventless day with an 
anxious wish to be liberated from so irksome a liberty and to retire 
from so melancholy a retirement ; for it requires less strength of 
mind to be dissatisfied with a court than to be contented with a 
cloister, since to be disgusted with a court, it is only necessary to- 
be acquainted with courtiers; but to enjoy a cloister we must have a 
thorough knowledge of ourselves. 

A Good Character Useful to Others as well as- 
Ourselves. — He that, like the wife of Caesar, is above suspicion, 
is the fittest person to undertake the noble and often adventurous 
task of diverting the shafts of calumny from him who has been 
wounded without cause, has fallen without pity, and cannot stand 
without help. It is the possessor of unblemished character alone, 
who, on such an occasion, may dare to stand, like Moses, in the 
gap, and stop the plague of detraction until truth and time — thoso 
slow but steady friends — shall come up to vindicate the protected 
and to dignify the protector. A good character, therefore, is care- 
fully to be maintained for the sake of others, if possible, moro than 
ourselves ; it is a coat of triple steel, giving security to the wearer, 
protection to the oppressed, and inspiring the oppressor with awe. 

The Company of the Learned Sometimes Unwelcome. 
— We submit to the society of those who can inform us, but we 
seek the society of those whom we can inform. And men of genius, 
ought not to be chargined if they see blockheads favoured with a 
heartier welcome than themselves. For, when we communicate 
knowledge, we are raised in our own estimation, but when wo 
receive it, we •are lowered. That, therefore, which has been 
observed of treason, may be said also of talent, we love instruction 
but hate the instructor, and use the light but abuse the lanthorn. 

Logic. — Logic is a large drawer, containing some 
useful instruments and many more that are superfluous. But a 
wise man will look into it for two purposes, to avail himself of 



genuity with which those that are not so are assorted and arranged. 
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The best Learners not the best Teachers. — 
It rarely happens that the finest writers are the most capable of 
teaching others their art. If Shakspeare himself had been con- 
demned to write a system of metaphysics, explanatory of his magic 
influence over all the passions of the mind, it would have been a 
dull and unsatisfactory work, a heavy task both to the reader and 
to the writer. All preceptors, therefore, should have that kind of 
genius described by Tacitus, " equal to their business, but not 
above it a patient industry, with competent erudition ; a mind 
depending more on its correctness than its originality, and on its 
memory rather than on its invention. If we wish to cut glass, we 
must have recourse to a diamond ; but if it be our task to sever iron 
or lead, we must make use of a much coarser instrument. To sen- 
tence a man of true genius to the drudgery of a school, is to put a 
race horse in a mill. 

Imperial versus Pontifical Rome. — The mo3t 
admired statues of the Pagan deities were produced in an age of 
general infidelity ; and the Romans, when sincere believers in their 
mythology, had not a single god tolerably executed; and yet 
Seneca observes that these primitive fictile* dei, these gods of clay, 
were much more propitious than those of marble, and were wor- 
shipped with an adoration more ardent and sincere. Something 
similar to what happened to the religion of imperial, has since hap- 
pened to that of pontifical Rome. Formerly that altar was con- 
tented with utensils of wood and of lead, but its rites were ad- 
ministered by an Austin and a Chrysostom — priests of gold! 
Things are now reversed; the altar of St. Peter, says Jortin, has 
golden utensils, but leaden priests. 

Profitless Argument. — Oceans of ink, and reams of 
paper, and, disputes infinite might have been spared, if wranglers 
had avoided lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ; since a 
tenth part of the pains expended in attempting to prove the why, 
the where, and the when certain events have happened, would 
have been more than sufficient to prove that they never happened 
at all. 

Suicides not Necessarily Cowards. — Suicide some- 
times proceeds from cowardice, but not always; for cowardice 
sometimes prevents it ; since as many live because they are afraid 
to die, as die because they are afraid to live. 

Disputes and Personalities. — Some have wondered 
that disputes about opinions should so often end in personalities ; 
but the fact is that such disputes begin with personalities, for our 
opinions are a part of ourselves. 

Rapid Flight of Time. — Many who find the day too 
long, think life too short ; but, short as life is, some find it long 
enough to outlive their characters, their constitutions, and their 
estates. 
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Histrionic Talbnt not Rare. — Histrionic talent is 
not so rare a gift as some imagine, it is both over-rated and over- 
paid. That the requisites for a first-rate actor demand a combina- 
tion not easily to be found, is an erroneous assumption, ascribable, 
perhaps, to the following causes : — The market for this kind of 
talent must always be understocked, because very few of those who 
are really qualified to gain theatrical fame will condescend to start 
for it. To succeed, the candidate must be a gentleman by nature 
and a scholar by education ; there are many who can justly boast of 
this union, but out of that many how few are there who would seek 
or desire theatrical celebrity. The metropolitan theatre, therefore, 
can only be recruited from the best samples the provincial theatres * 
will afford, and this is a market abundant as to quantity but 
•extremely deficient as to quality. Johnson told Garrick that he 
and his profession were mutually indebted to each other — " Your 
profession," said the doctor, '* has made you rich, and you have 
made your profession respectable." Such men as Smith, Garrick, 



would, perhaps, have succeeded in any; but their attempting 
success in this department is much more extraordinary than their 
attaining it ; for, in general, those who possess the necessary quali- 
fications for an actor also feel that they deserve to be something 
better, and this feeling dictates a more respectable arena. Neither 
is the title to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropolitan 
audience always unequivocal. Such an audience is, indeed, a 
tribunal from which an actor has no appeal ; but there are many 
causes which conspire to warp and to bias its judgment ; and it 
often happens that it is more difficult to please a country audience 
than a London one. In a country theatre there is nothing to 
bribe our decisions ; the principal actor is badly supported, and 
must depend solely on himself. In a London theatre the blaze of 
light and beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the skill of the 
orchestra, are all adventitious attractions, acting as avant-couriers 
for the performer, and predisposing us to be pleased. Add to this 
that the extended magnificence of a metropolitan stage defends the 
actor from that microscopic scrutiny to which he must submit in 
the country. We should also' remember, that at times it requires 
more courage to praise than to censure, and the metropolitan actor 
will always have this advantage over the provincial, — if we are 
pleased, our taste is nattered in the one instance, but suspected in 
the other. 

A Proud Man a Marvellous Being. — Of all the 
marvellous works of the Deity, perhaps there is nothing that angels 
behold with such supreme astonishment as a proud man. 

Growth op Professional Power. — Of the profes- 
sions it may be said that soldiers are becoming too popular, parsons 
too lazy, physicians too mercenary, and lawyers too powerful. 

Virtue Always Consolatory. — Vice stings us, even 
in our pleasures, but virtue consoles us, even in our pains. 
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Occasional Mistakes op well-meaning Christians. 
— Sometimes well-meaning Christians tremble for their salvation^ 
because they have never gone through that valley of tears and of 
sorrow, which they have been taught to consider as an ordeal that 
must be passed through before they can arrive at regeneration ; to 
satisfy such minds, it may be observed that the slighest sorrow for 
sin is sufficient, if it produce amendment, and that the greatest is 
insufficient, if it do not. Therefore, by their own fruits let them 
prove themselves ; for some soils will take the good seed without 
being watered with tears or harrowed up by affliction. 

Priests and Human Depravity. — The depravity of 
human nature is a favourite topic with the priests, but they will 
not permit the laity to descant upon it ; in this respect they may 
be compared to those husbands who freely abuse their own wives, 
but are ready to cut the throat of any other man who does so. 

Avoid a Quarrel with a Blackguard. — If yon can- 
not avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, let your lawyer manage it 
rather than yourself. No man sweeps his own chimney, but 
employs a chimney-sweeper, who has no objection to dirty work, 
because it is his trade. ? 

Deal Cautiously with the Suspected. — If yon have 
cause to suspect the integrity of one with whom you must have 
dealings, take care to have no communication with him if he has- 
his friend and you have not ; you are playing a dangerous game, 
in which the odds are two to one against you. 

Methodism. — When the Methodists first decide on the 
doctrine they approve, and then choose such pastors as they know 
beforehand will preach no other, they act as wisely as a patient 
who should send for a physician and then prescribe to him what 
medicines he ought to advise. 

Pretension easier than Concealment. — It is easier 
to pretend to be what you are not, than to hide what you really 
j i re ; but he that can accomplish both has little to learn in hypo- 
( risy . 

A Fool may Ask what the Wisest cannot Answer* 
— Examinations are formidable even to the best prepared, for the 
greatest fool may ask more than the wisest man can answer. 

Difficulties of Modern Writers. — Shakespeare, 
Butler, and Bacon hdve rendered it extremely difficult for all who- 
come after them to be sublime, witty, or profound. 

Praise with Caution. — We should not be too nig- 
gardly in our praise, for men will do more to support a character 
than to raise one. 

A Man who pays to be Laughed at. — A necessitous 
man who gives costly dinners pays large sums to be laughed at. 
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Advice to Proposers of New Schemes. — In any 
public scheme or project it is advisable that the proposer or pro- 
jector should not at first present himself to the public as the sole 
mover in the affair. His neighbours will not like his egotism if it 
be at all ambitious, nor will they willingly co-operate in anything 
that may place an equal a single step above their own heads. Dr. 
Franklin was the first projector of many useful institutions in the 
infant state of America. He attained his object and avoided envy, 
for he himself informs us that his secret was to propose the measure 
at first, not as originating in himself alone, but as the joint recom- 
mendation of a few Mends. The doctor was no stranger to the 
workings of the human heart ; for if his measures had failed, their 
failure would not be attributed to him alone, and if they succeeded, 
some one else would be forward enough to claim the merit of being 
the first planner of them. But, whenever this happens, the original 
projector will be sure to gain, from the envy of mankind, that 
justice which he must not expect from their gratitude ; for the rest 
of the members will not patiently see another run away with the 
merit of that plan which originated in the first projector alone, who 
will therefore be sure to reap his full due of praise in the end, and 
with that interest which mankind will always cheerfully pay, not 
so much for the justice of rewarding the diffident as for the pleasure 
of lowering the vain. 

Life without Health not to desired. — It is a 
serious doubt whether a wise man ought to accept of a thousand 
years of life, even provided that those three important advantages 
of health, youth, and riches, could be securely guaranteed to him. 
But this is an offer that can never be refused, for it will never be 
made. Taking things as they really are, it must be confessed that 
life, after forty, is an anticlimax, gradual indeed, and progressive, 
with some, but steep and rapid with others. It would be well if 
old age diminished our perceptibilities to pain in the same pro- 
portion that it does our sensibilities to pleasure ; and if life has 
been termed a feast, those favoured few are the most fortunate 
guests who are not compelled to sit at the table when they can no 
longer partake of the banquet. But the misfortune is, that body 
and mind, like man and wife, do not always agree to die together. 
It is bad when the mind survives the body ; and worse still when 
the body survives the mind; but, when both these survive our 
spirits, our hopes, and our health, it is worst of all. 

A Quack sometimes effects a Cure. — It is better 
to have recourse to a quack, if he can cure our disorder, although 
he cannot explain it, than to a physician, if he can explain our 
disease, but cannot cure it. In a certain consultation of physicians 
in this kingdom they all differed about the nature^ of an inter- 
mittent, and all of them were ready to define the disorder. The 
patient was a king ; at length an empiric, who had been called in, 
thus interposed: "Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about the 
nature of an intermittent ; permit me to explain it ; an intermittent, 
gentlemen, is a disorder which I can cure, and which you cannot." 

a 
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Seasons poe Following a Fibst Profession. — A 
second profession seldom succeeds, not because a man may not 
make himself fully equal to his duties, but because the world will 
- not really believe he is so. The world argue thus : he that has 
failed in his profession, to which he dedicated the morning of his 
life and the spring-time of his exertions, is not the most likely 
person to master a second. But to this it may be replied, that a 
man's first profession is often chosen for him by others ; his second 
he usually decides upon for himself ; therefore, his failure in his 
profession maybe mainly owing to the secret but sincere attentions 
he was constantly paying to his second ; and, in this case, he may 
be compared to those who, having suffered others to prescribe to 
them a wife, have taken the liberty to consult themselves in the 
choice of a- mistress. 

Magnanimity in Weakness. — As some consolation 
for the fears of the brave and the follies of the wise, let us reflect 
on the magnanimity that has been displayed by the weak, and the 
disinterestedness that has been evinced by the mistaken ; by those 
who have grossly erred, but nobly acted. And this reflection will 
increase our veneration for virtue, when even its shadow has 
produced substantial good and unconquerable heroism; since a 
phantom, when mistaken for her, has been pursued with an ardour 
that gathered force from opposition, constancy from persecution, 
and victory from death. 

Deeds better than Creeds. — All who have been 
great and good without Christianity would have been much greater 
and better with it. If there be, amongst the sons of men, a single 
exception to this maxim, the divine Socrates maybe allowed to put 
in the strongest claim. It was his high ambition to deserve by 
deeds, not by creeds, an unrevealed Heaven, and by works, not by 
faith, to enter an unpromised land. 

Happiness and Wisdom. — There is this difference 
between happiness and wisdom; he that thinks himself the 
happiest man, really is so ; but he that thinks himself the wisest, 
is generally the greatest fool. 

The Little Great. — To know exactly how much mis- 
chief may be ventured upon witji impunity, is knowledge sufficient 
for a little great man. 

Safety in Learning. — It is always safe to learn, even 
from our enemies — seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our 
friends. 

Virtue oftener Talked of than Seen. — There are 
no two things so much talked of and so seldom seen as virtue and 
the funds. 

Envy. — Envy, if surrounded on all sides by the bright- 
ness of another's prosperity, will, like the scorpion confined within 
a circle of fire, sting itself to death. 
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Complacency with which we can Bear the 
Sorrows of Others. — Aristotle has said that man is by nature 
2uov Koivwviicov, a social animal, and, he might have added, a 
selfish, one, too. Heroism, self-denial, and magnanimity, in all 
instances where they do not spring from a principle of religion, 
are but splendid altars on which we sacrifice one kind of self-love 
to another! I think it is Adam Smith who has observed, that if a 
man in Europe were to go to bed with the' conviction that at the 
hour of twelve on the following morning the whole empire of 
China would be swallowed up by an earthquake, it would not 
disturb his night's rest so much as the certainty that at the same 
hour he himself would be obliged to undergo the amputation of 
his little finger. It seems to be a law of our nature, intended 
perhaps for our preservation, that little evils, coming home to 
ourselves, should affect us more than great evils at a distance, 
happening to others; but they must be evils that we cannot 
prevent, and over which we have no control ; for, perhaps, there 
is no man that would not lose a little finger to save China. It has 
been also remarked, that if a state criminal were to be executed 
opposite to the door of a theatre, at the moment of the per- 
formance of the deepest tragedy, the emptiness of the house, 
^nd the sudden abandonment of the seats, would immediately 
testify how much more we are interested by witnessing real 
misery than artificial. But the result of such an experiment 



deserted, and the boxes in part, but that the far greater pro- 
portion of the audience in the pit would keep their stations ; for 
the extreme of luxury on the one hand, and of misery on the 
other, have a decided tendency to harden the human mind ; but 
the middle class, inasmuch as it is equally removed from both 
these extremes, seems to be that particular meridian under which 
all the kindlier affections and the finer sensibilities of our nature 
most readily flourish and abound. But, even if the theatre were 
wholly emptied on such an occasion as that which I have noticed 
.above, it would not appear that we should be warranted in affirming 
that we are creatures so constituted as to derive happiness not only 
from our own pleasures but from another's pains. For sympathy, 
in some temperaments, will produce the same conduct as insensi- 
bility in others, and the effects will be similar, although the causes 
that produce them will be opposite. The famous amateur Anglaise, 
who crossed the Channel to witness an execution at Paris, was 
never suspected of a want of feeling ; but the servant girl, recorded 
by^ Swift, who walked seven miles, in a torrent of rain, to see a 
criminal hanged, and returned crying and sobbing because the 
man was reprieved, may, without any breach of Christian charity, 
be accused of a total want of compassion and benevolence. 

Great M*n have Little Failings. — Great men, 
like great cities, have many crooked arts and dark alleys in their 
hearts, whereby he that knows them may save himself much time 
-and trouble. 




galleries would be wholly 
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The Future of Science Man's Moral Benefit. — 
Analogy, although it is not infallible, is yet that telescope of the 
mind by which it is marvellously assisted in the discovery of both 
physical and moral truth. Analogy has much in store for men,, 
but babes require milk ; and there may be intellectual food which 
the present state of society is not fit to partake of; to lay such 
before it, would be as absurd as to give a quadrant to an Indian, 
or a loom to a Hottentot. There is a time for all things, and it 
was necessary that a certain state of civilization and refinement 
should precede, and, as ft were, prepare the human mind for the 
reception even of the noblest gift it has ever received, the law of 
God revealed by Christianity. Socrates was termed a Christian^ 



present, obscured by selfishness, and disturbed by warfare, presents 
a medium almost impervious to the rays of moral truth ; the muddy 
sediment must subside, and the tempest must cease, before the sun 
can illuminate the lake. But I foresee the period when some new 
and parent idea in morals, the matrix of a better order of things, 
shall reconcile us more completely to God, to nature, and to our- 
selves. In physics there are many discoveries already made, too 
powerful to be safe, too unmanageable to be subservient. like the 
Behemoth described by Job, who could neither be tamed to render 
sport for the maidens, nor to bend his neck to the plough, so these 
discoveries in physics have not yet been subdued by any hand bold 
enough to apply them either to the elegancies or to the necessities 
of life. Let any man reflect on the revolution produced in society 
by two simple and common things, glass and gunpowder. What, 
then, shall some discoveries in physics be so important as to 
produce a complete revolution in society, and others so powerful 
that the very inventors of them have not as yet dared to apply 
them, and shall not discoveries in morals be allowed a still more- 
paramount and universal influence, — an influence, the greater in 
proportion as matter is inferior to mind? For we must remember 
that analogy was that powerful engine which, in the mind of a 
Newton, discovered to us the laws of all other worlds ; and in that 
of a Columbus, put us in full possession of our own. 

Slander will Tarnish the Purest Virtue. — To be 
continually subject to the breath of slander, will tarnish the purest 
virtue, as a constant exposure to the atmosphere will obscure the 
brightness of the finest gold ; but, in either case, the real value of 
both continues the same, although, the currency may be somewhat 
impeded. 

The Mob is a Monster. — The mob is a monster with 
the hands of Briareus, but the head of Polyphemus, — strong to 
execute, but blind to perceive. 

Passion may be Conquered Without being Killed. 
—Strong as our passions are, they maybe starved into submission, 
and conquered, without being killed. 



born some centuries 




A state of society like the 
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Advantages op Social Intercourse. — Society, like 
a shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, or its colours will 
deceive us. Goldsmith observed, that a man who travels through 
Europe on foot, and who, like Scriblerus, makes his legs his com- 
passes, and another who is whisked through it in a chaise and four, 
will form very different conclusions at the end of their journey. 
The philosopher, therefore, will draw his estimate of human 
nature by varying as much as possible his own situation, to 
multiply the points of view under which he observes her. Un- 
circumscribed by lines of latitude or of kpgitude, he will examine 
her "buttoned up and laced in the rorms and ceremonies of 
civilization, and at her ease, and unrestrained in the light and 



highest without servility, and with the lowest without vulgarity. 
In short, in the grand theatre of human life, he will visit the pit 
and the gallery as well as the boxes, but he will not inform the 
boxes that he comes amongst them from the pit, nor the pit that 
he visits them from the gallery. 

Country Artizans more Intelligent than those 
of Towns. — The labouring classes of the community in the 
metropolis are vastly inferior in point of intellect to the same 
order of society in the country. The mind of the city artificer is 
mechanized by his constant attention to one single object; an 
attention into which he is of necessity drilled and disciplined by 
the minute subdivision of labour, which improves, I admit, the 
art, but debilitates the artist, and converts the man into a mere 
breathing part of that machinery by which he works. The rustic, 
on the contrary, who is obliged to turn his hand to everything, 
and must often make his tool before he can use it, is pregnant with 
invention and fertile in resources. It is true, that by a combination 
of their different employments, the city artificers produce specimens 
in their respective vocations far superior to the best efforts of the 
rustics ; but if, from the effects of systematic combinations, the cits 
infer an individual superiority, they are woefully deceived. 

Advantage of Dead Authors over Living Ones. 
— The society of dead authors has this advantage over that of the 
living, they never flatter us to our faces, slander us behind our 
hacks, intrude upon our privacy, nor quit their shelves until we 
take them down. Besides, it is always easy to shut a book, but 
not quite so easy to get rid of a lettered coxcomb. Living authors, 
therefore, are usually bad companions ; if they have not gained a 
character, they seek to do so by methods often ridiculous, always 
•disgusting; and if they have established a character, they are 
silent, for fear of losing by their tongue what they have acquired 
by their pen ; for many authors converse much more foolishly than 
Goldsmith, who have never written half so well. 

Living and Vegetating. — If you would be known 
.and not know, vegetate in a village ; if you would know and not 
be known, live in a city. 




He will also associate with the 
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National Characters formed by Modes of 
Government. — That modes of government have much more to 
do with the formation of national character than soils, suns, and 
climates, is sufficiently evident from the present state of Greece 
and Rome compared with the ancient. Give these nations back 
their former governments, and all their national energies would 
return, and enable them to accommodate themselves to any 
conceivable change of climate; but no conceivable change of 
climate would enable them to recover their former energies. 
In fact, so powerful are all those causes that are connected 
with changes in their governments, that they have some- 
times made whole nations alter as suddenly and as capriciously 
as individuals. The Romans, who would not even lend their 
liberties to Caesar, laid them at the feet of Nero; and we have 
seen the whole French nation rush as one man from the very 
extremes of loyalty to behead the mildest monarch that ever ruled 
them, and conclude a sanguinary career of plunder by pardoning 
and rewarding a tyrant, to whom their blood was but water and 
their groans but wind ; thus they sacrificed one that died a martyr 
to his clemency, and they rewarded another who lived to boast of 
his murders. 

Silence no Proof of Wisdom. — It lias been well 
observed, that the tongue discovers the state of the mind no les» 
than that of the body ; but, in either case, before the philosopher 
or the physicians can judge, the patient must open his mouth. 
Some men envelope themselves in such an impenetrable cloak of 
silence, that the tongue will afford us no symptoms of the tempera- 
ment of the mind. Such taciturnity, indeed, is wise if they are 
fools, but foolish if they are wise, and the only method to form a 
judgment of these mutes, is narrowly to observe when, where, and 
now they smile. It shows much more stupidity to be grave at a 
good thing, than to be merry at a bad one ; and of all ignorance, 
that which is silent is the least productive, for praters may suggest 
an idea if they cannot start one. 

Value of Mathematical Investigation. — He that 
gives a portion of his time and talent to the investigation of 
mathematical truth, will come to all other questions with a decided 
advantage over his opponents. He will be in argument what the 
ancient Romans were in the field ; to them the day of battle was 
a day of comparative recreation, because they were ever accustomed 
to exercise with arms much heavier than they fought with ; and 
their reviews differed from a real battle in two respects, — they 
encountered more fatigue, but the victory was bloodless. 

Matter and Mind. — We may doubt the existence 
of matter, if we please, and, like Berkeley, even deny it, without 
subjecting^ ourselves to the shame of a very conclusive confutation ; 
but there is this remarkable difference between matter and mind ; 
he that doubts the existence of mind, by doubting proves it. 
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Physicians dislike Physio. — No men despise physic 
so much as physicians, because no men so thoroughly understand 
how little it can perform. They have been tinkering the human 
constitution for four thousand years, in order to cure about as 
many disorders. The result is, that mercury and brimstone are 
the only two specifics they have discovered. All the fatal maladies 
continue to be what they were in the days of Paracelsus, Hippo- 
crates, and Galen, opprobria medicorum. It is true that each 
disorder has a thousand prescriptions, but not a single remedy. 
They, pour a variety of Baits and acids into a marble mortar, and 
expect similar results when these ingredfents are poured into the 
human stomach ; but what can be bo groundless as reasonings 
built on such analogies. For the marble mortar admits the agency 
of the atmospheric air, which cannot be said of the human stomach ; 
and, again, the human stomach possesses life, and the gastric juice, 
which cannot be said of the marble mortar. 

Gold and Iron All -powerful. — There are two 
metals, one of which is omnipotent in the cabinet and the other in 
the camp,— gold and iron. He that knows how to apply them 
both, may indeed attain the highest station, but he must know 
something more to keep it. It has been doubted whether Crom- 
well, with all his pretended sanctity and all his real courage, could 
have maintained his power one short year longer, even if he had 
not died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and on the anniversary 
of that very day which he had always considered as the most for- 
tunate day of his life ; for Cromwell had also his high destinies 
and his lucky days. 

A Peace to be Lasting should Benefit all 
Pabtiss Concerned. — A peace for the making of which the 
negociator has been the most liberally rewarded is usually a bad 
peace. He is rewarded on the score of having overreached his 
enemy, and for having made a peace the advantages of which are 
clearly on his own side. But such a peace will not be kept. 
That is the best peace which is most likely -to be the firmest. 
Now, a peace where the advantages are balanced, and which 
consults the good of both parties, is the firmest, because both 
parties are interested in its preservation; for parchment bonds 
and seals of state will not restrain a discontended nation that has 
arms in her hands and knows how to use them. 

Rashness a Youthful Error. — When young we 
trust ourselves too much, and when old we trust others too little. 
Hastiness is the error of youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is 
the isthmus between the two extremes, the ripe and fertile season 
of action, when alone we can hope to find the head to contrive and 
the hand to execute. 

Antithesis the Blossom of Wit. — Antithesis may 
be the blossom of wit, but it will never arrive at maturity unless 
sound sense be the trunk and truth the root. 
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Questionable Policy op Deriving Revenue from 
Vice. — The policy of drawing a public revenue from the private 
vices of drinking and of gaming is as purblind as it is pernicious ; 
for temperate men drink most, because they drink the longest; 
and a gamester contributes much less to the revenue than the in- 
dustrious, because he is much sooner ruined. When Mandeville 
maintained that private vices were public benefits, he did not cal- 
culate the widely destructive influence of bad example. To affirm 
that a vicious man is only his own enemy, is about as wise as to 
affirm that a virtuous man is only his own friend. 

Mathematics and Metaphysics. — The science of 
mathematics performs more than it promises, but the science of 
metaphysics promises more than it performs. The study of mathe- 
matics, like the Nile, begins in minuteness but ends in magni- 
ficence ; but the study of metaphysics begins with a torrent of 
tropes and a copious current of words, yet loses itself at last in 
obscurity and conjecture, like the Niger in his barren deserts of 
sand. 

Fortune's Favourites. — There are some men who 
are fortune's favourites, and who, like cats, light for ever upon 
their legs ; Wilkes was one of these didappers, whom, if you had 
stripped naked and thrown over Westminster bridge, you might 
have met on the very next day with a bag wig on his head, a 
sword by his side-, a laced coat upon his back, and money in his 
pocket. 

Posthumous Charities the Essence of Selfishness. 
— Posthumous charities are the very essence of selfishness, when 
bequeathed by those who, when alive, would part with nothing. 
In Catholic countries there is no mortmain act, and those who, 
when dying, impoverish their relations, by leaving their fortanes 
to be expended in masses for themselves, have been shrewdly said 
to leave their own souls their heirs. 

Eussia Formidable in Defence — Russia, like the 
elephant, is rather unwieldy in attacking others, but most formid- 
able in defending herself. She proposes this dilemma to all 
invaders, — a dilemma that Napoleon discovered too late. The 
horns of it are short and simple, but strong, " Come to me with 
few, and I will overwhelm you ; come to me with many, and you 
shall overwhelm yourselves." 

Christian Principles Inapplicable to Ancient 
Romans. — When we apply to the conduct of the ancient Romans 
the pure and unbending principles of Christianity, we try those 
noble delinquents unjustly, inasmuch as we condemn them by the 
severe sentence of an " ex post-facto " law. 

Virtue Favoured by God. — God is on the side of 
virtue; for whoever dreads punishment suffers it, and whoever 
deserves it dreads it. 
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Increased Skill in Warlike Arts Preventive op 
War. — The art of destruction seems to have proceeded geometri- 
cally, while the art of preservation cannot be said to have advanced 
even in a plain arithmetical progression ; for there are but two 
specifics known which will infallibly cure their two respective 
diseases. But the modes of destroying life have increased so 
rapidly, that conquerors have not to consider how to murder men, 
hut, out of the numberless methods invented, are only puzzled 
which to choose. If any nation should hereafter discover a new 
mode of more inevitable and universal destruction to its enemies 
than is yet known (and some late experiments in chemistry have 
made this supposition far from improbable), it would, in that case, 
become absolutely necessary for all neighbouring nations to 
attempt a similar discovery ; or that nation which continued in 
sole possession of so tremendous a secret would, like the serpent of 
Aaron, swallow up all neighbouring nations, and ultimately sub- 
jugate the world. Let such a secret be once known by any par- 
ticular nation, and by the awakened activity of all neighbouring 
states, by every possible effort of vigilant and sleepless espionage, 
and by the immense rewards proposed for information, mankind 
would soon perceive which of the two arts government considered 
of the greatest consequence — the art of preservation, or that of 
destruction. If, indeed, any new and salutary mode of preserving 
life were discovered, such a discovery would not awaken the 
jealousy, nor become, in any degree, such a stimulus to the inven- 
tive faculties of other nations, as the art of destruction ; princes 
and potentates would look on with indifference. The progress of 
such discoveries has always been slow, and their salutary conse- 
quences remote and precarious. Inoculation was practised in Tur- 
key long before it was known in Europe ; and vaccination has, at 
this moment, many prejudices to contend with. The Chinese, who 
aspire to be thought an enlightened nation, are to this day ignorant 
of the circulation of the blood ; and, even in England, the man 
who made that noble discovery lost all his practice in consequence 
of his ingenuity ; and Hume informs us, that no physician in the 
United Kingdom, who had attained the age of forty, ever sub- 
mitted to become a convert to Harvey's theory, but went on pre- 
ferring mumpsimm to sumpsimus to the day of his death. So true 
is that line of the satirist, " a fool at forty is a fool indeed ;" and 
we may also add, on this occasion, another line from another 

8atirist: - "Durum est, 

" Quae juvenes didicere, senes perdenda feteri." 

Value op an Acquisition increased by Difficulty. 
— There are two things which, united, constitute the value of any 
acquisition — its difficulty and its utility. But the bulk of 
mankind, with Bayes in the " Eehearsal," like what will astonish 
rather than what will improve. Dazzled by the difficulty, they 
•examine not the utility ; and he that benefits them by some mode 
which they can comprehend, is not so sure of their applause as the 
political juggler who merely surprises them they know not how. 
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Learning and Observation. — There are some persons, 
whose erudition so much outweighs their observation, and who 
have read so much, but reflected so little, that they will not hazard 
the most familiar truism or common-place allegation without 
bolstering up their ricketty judgments in the swaddling bands of 
antiquity — their doting nurse and preceptress. Thus they will not 
be satisfied to say that content is a blessing, that time is a treasure, 
or that self-knowledge is to be desired, without quoting Aristotle, 
Thales, or deobulus ; and yet these very men, if they met another 
walking in noon day by the smoky light of a lanthorn, would be 
the first to stop and ridicule such conduct, but the last to recognize 
in Am folly their own. 

Civil and Religious Freedom. — Civil and religious 
freedom go hand in hand, and in no country can much of the one 
long exist without producing a correspondent portion of the other. 
No despotism, therefore, is so complete as that which imposes 
ecclesiastical as well as political restrictions ; and those tyrants in 
Christendom who discourage popery have learned but half their 
lesson. Provided tyrants will assist her in fettering the mind, she 
will most readily assist them in enslaving the body. 

Effect of Afflictions. — The afflictions sent by 
Providence melt the constancy of the noble-minded, but confirm 
the obduracy of the vile. The same furnace that hardens clay 
liquifies gold ; and in the strong manifestations of divine power, 
Pharaoh found his punishment, but David his pardon, 

Eevenge brings Remorse. — Revenge is a fever in 
our own blood, to be cured only by letting the blood of another ; 
but the remedy too often produces a relapse, which is remorse — a 
malady far more dreadful than the first disease, because it is 
incurable. 

Mystery Magnifies Danger. — Mystery magnifies 
danger, as the fog the sun. The hand that unnerved Belshazzar 
derived its most horrifying influence from the want of a body ; and 
death itself is not so formidable in what we do know of it as in 
what we do not. 

Religion should be Practical. — Religion, like its 
votaries, while it exists on earth must have a body as well as a 
soul. A religion purely spiritual might suit a being as pure, but 
men are compound animals, and the body too often lords it over the 

A Little-Great Man. — The most disagreeable two- 
legged animal I know is a little-great man ; and the next, a little- 
great man's factotum and friend. 

Some Men's Friends deserve Pity. — There are 
some men whose enemies are to be pitied much, and their friends 
more. 
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The Head and the Heart. — If the weakness of the 
head were an admissible excuse for the malevolence of the heart, 
the one-half of mankind would be occupied in agression and the 
other half in forgiveness ; but the interests of society peremptorily 
demand that things should not be so ; for a fool is often as 
dangerous to deal with as a knave, and always more incorrigible. 

Envy in the Scientific. — The greatest professor and 
proficient in any science loves it not so sincerely as to be fully 
pleased with any finer effort in it than he can himself produce- 
The feeling excited on such an occasion is a mixed sensation of 
envy, delight, and despair ; but the bitters here are as two, the 
sweets but as one. 

Those who are not For us are Against us. — 
Neutrality is no favourite with Providence, for we are so formed 
that it is scarcely possible for us to stand neuter in our hearts, 
although we may deem it prudent to appear so in our actions. 

Secrecy the Soul of Great Designs. — Secrecy has 
been well termed the soul of all great designs ; perhaps more has 
been effected by concealing our own intentions, than by discovering 
those of our enemy. But great men succeed in both. 

Certain Truths Unwelcome. — There are some truths 
the force and validity of which we readily admit in all cases except 
our own ; and there are other truths so self-evident that we dare 
not deny them, but so dreadful that we dare not believe them. 

Despised Kiches. — Many speak the truth when they 
say that they despise riches and preferment, but they mean the 
riches and preferment possessed by other men. 

Those who Cannot Despise may Hate. — The 
French nation despises all other nations except the English ; we- 
have the honour of her hate, only because she cannot despise us. 

Prating Coxcombs. — There are prating coxcombs in 
the world who would rather talk than listen, although Shakespeare 
himself were the orator and human nature the theme. 

Adversity often Creates Friendship. — The firmest 
friendships have been formed in mutual adversity, as iron is most 
strongly united by the fiercest flame. 

Levity and Gravity less Wise than they Seem. 
— Levity is often less foolish, and gravity less wise, than each of 
them appear. 

Hints to Talkers. — Always look at those whom you 
are talking to, never at those whom you are talking of. 

Gaming the Child op Avarice. — Gaming is the child 
of avarice, but the parent of prodigality. 
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Great Favours obtained by soliciting Small Ones. 
— Many designing men, by asking small favours, and evincing 
great gratitude, have eventually obtained the most important ones. 
There is something in the human mind (perhaps the force of habit) 
which strongly inclines us to continue to oblige those whom we 
have begun to oblige, and to injure those whom we have begun to 
injure ; eo ity'uriosior quia nocuerat. 

Virtue Sometimes Destroyed by Sloth. — There is a 
holy love and a holy rage, and our best virtues never glow so 
brightly as when our passions are excited in the cause. Sloth, if it 
lias prevented many crimes, has also smothered many virtues, and 
the best of us are better when roused. Passion is to virtue what 
wine was to iEschylus and to Ennius — under its inspiration their 
powers were at their height. 

Fear Degrades. — Fear debilitates and lowers, but 
hope animates and revives ; therefore rulers and magistrates should 
attempt to operate on the minds of their respective subjects, if 
possible, by reward rather than punishment. And this principle 
will be strengthened by another consideration ; — he that is punished 
or rewarded, while he falls or rises in the estimation of others, can- 
not fail to do so likewise in his own. 

St. Paul's Definition op Pure Religion. — If St. 
Paul were again to appear on earth, since all the multifarious de- 
nominations of Christians would claim him, which would he choose? 
The apostle himself shall answer — " Pure religion, and undefiled 
before God, and the Father, is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world." 

False Estimate of Riches. — Men pursue riches under 
ihe idea that their possession will set them at ease, and above the 
world. But the law of association often makes those who begin by 
loving gold as a servant, finish by becoming themselves its slave ; 
and independence without wealth is at least as common as wealth 
without independence. 

Persecuting Bigots. — Persecuting bigots may be 
compared to those burning lenses which Leuhenoeck and others 
•composed from ice ; by their chilling apathy they freeze the sup- 
pliant ; by their fiery zeal they burn the sufferer. 

Professors love Theory more than Truth. — Pro- 
fessors in every branch of science prefer their own theories to 
truth ; the reason is, that their theories are private property, but 
truth is common stock. 

Law and Equity. — Law and equity are two things 
which God hath joined, but which man hath put asunder. 

Protection of some Men Dangerous. — It is safer to 
be attacked by some men than to be protected by them. 
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Public Demagogues are Private Despots. — De- 
magogues* however fond they may affect to be of independence and 
liberty in their public speeches, are invariably Tories in their 
private actions, and despots in their own families. The most 
violent of them have usually been formed, like Wilkes, by the re- 
fusal of some unreasonable request ; and their patriotism appears in 
a very questionable shape, when we see that they rejoice in just as 
much public calamity as introduces them to power and supplants 
their rivals. 

Politic Friendships. — There are politic friendships 
which knaves find it necessary to keep up with, those whom they 
mean the more effectually to ruin ; for most men may be led to 
their destruction, few can be driven. Had Talleyrand's enmity to 
Napoleon manifested itself in opposition, it would have been fatal* 
not to his master, but to himself ; he maintained, therefore, a 
friendship that not only aggrandised himself, but opened a door for 
the communication of that advice which enabled him eventually to 
ruin his master. 

Hints to the Professions. — There are three things 
that, well understood and conscientiously practised, would save the 
three professions a vast deal of trouble ; but we must not expect 
that every member of the three professions would^ thank us for 
such a discovery, for some of them have too much time upon their 
hands ; and a philosopher would be more inclined to smile than to 
wonder, should he now and then hear a physician crying down 
regimen, a lawyer equity, or a, priest morality. 

Prodigality of Mahomet. — None knew better how to 
draw long bills on faturity, that never will be honoured, than 
Mahomet. He possessed himself of a large stock of real and pre- 
sent pleasure and power here, by promising a visionary quantum 
of those good things to his followers hereafter ; and, like the maker 
of an almanack, made his fortune in this world by telling absurd 
lies about another. 

Gifts to Conciliate Enemies. — Restorations dis- 
appoint the loyal; if princes at such times have much to give, 
they have also much to gain ; and policy dictates the necessity of 
bestowing rather to conciliate enemies than to reward Mends. 

Attempts to Deceive the World. — In our attempt 
to deceive the world, those are the most likely to detect us who are 
sailing on the same tack. 

Martyrs to Vice. — The martyrs to vice far exceed 
the martyrs to virtue, both in endurance and in number. Sa 
blinded are we by our passions, that we suffer more to be damned 
than to be saved. 

Eats and Conquerors. — Rats and conquerors must 
expect no mercy in misfortune. 
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Hesitation a Sign of Weakness. — Hesitation is a 
sign of weakness, for inasmuch as the comparative good and evil 
of the different modes of action about which we hesitate are seldom 
equally balanced, a strong mind should perceive the slightest in- 
clination of the beam with, the glance of an eagle, particularly as 
there are cases where the preponderance will be very minute, even 
although there should be fife in one scale and death in the other. 
It is recorded of the late Earl of Berkeley, that he was suddenly 
awakened at night, m his carriage, by a highwayman, who, ram- 
ming a pistol through the window, and presenting it dose to his 
breast, demanded his money, exclaiming at the same time, that he 
had heard that his lordship had boasted that he never would be 
robbed by a single highwayman, but that he should now be taught 
the contrary. His lordship, putting his hand into his pocket, 
replied, " neither would I now be robbed, if it were not for that 
fellow who is looking over your shoulder." The highwayman 
turned round his head, when his lordship, who had drawn a pistol 
from his pocket instead of a purse, shot him on the spot. 

Hurry and Dispatch. — No two things differ more 
than hurry than dispatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, 
dispatch of a Btrong one. A weak man in office, like a squirrel in 
a, cage, is labouring eternally, but to no purpose, and in constant 
motion without getting on a jot ; like a turnstile, he is in every 
body's way, but stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but says very 
little ; looks into everything but sees into nothing ; and has a hun- 
dred irons in the fire, but very few of them are hot ; and with those 
few that are, he only burns his fingers. 

The Vicious more hated than their Vices. — If 
none were to reprove the vicious, excepting those who sincerely 
hate vice, there would be much less censoriousness in the world ; 
our Master could love the criminal while he hated the crime, but 
we, his disciples, too often love the crime, but hate the criminal. 
A perfect knowledge of the depravity of the human heart, with 
perfect pity for the infirmities of it, never co-existed but in one 
breast, and never will. 

Mistakes of the Censorious. — Some are so censorious 
as to advance that those who have discovered a thorough know- 
ledge of all the depravities of the human heart, must be themselves 
depraved ; but this is about as wise as to affirm that every physician 
who understands a disease must be himself diseased. 

Heal Wants Self-Evident. — We are ruined, not 
~by what we really want, but by what we think we do ; therefore 
never go abroad in search of your wants ; if they be real wants, 
they will come home in search of you ; for he that buys what ho 
does not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 

Dangerous Praise. — It is dangerous to be much 
praised in private circles, before our reputation is fully established 
in the world. 
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Blunders op the Learned. — The learned have often 
amused themselves by publishing the follies of the dunces; but 
if the dunces would retaliate by publishing the blunders of the 
learned, they might for once put forth a volume that would not 
be dull, although it would be large. Dr. Johnson, when publish- 
ing his dictionary, requested, through the medium of one of the 
journals, the etymology of "curmudgeon." Some one shortly 
afterwards answered the doctor's advertisement, by observing that 
it was in all probability derived from coeur tneehant; these words he 
did not think it necessary to translate, but merely put as his signa- 
ture, "An unknown correspondent." A brother lexicographer, 
who was also preparing a dictionary, got to press before the doctor, 
and ingeniously, as he thought, forestalled him in the article of 
curmudgeon, where to the no small amusement of all etymologists, 
he had thus derived it, " curmudgeon, from ccsur mechant, an un- 
known correspondent ! !" 

A Little Knowledge not Always Dangerous.— 
The profoundly wise do not declaim against superficial knowledge 
in others, so much as the profoundly ignorant ; on the contrary, 
they would rather assist it with their advice than overwhelm it 
with their contempt, for they know that there was a period when 
even a Bacon or a Newton was superficial, and that he who has a 
little knowledge is far more likely to get more than he that has 
none. When the great Harvey was whipped at school for an 
experiment upon a cat, his Orbinus could not foresee, in the little 
urchin that he was flagellating, the future discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood. And the progress of mind in science is not 
very unlike the progress of science herself in experiment. When 
the air balloon was first discovered, some one flippantly asked Br. 
Franklin what was the use of it ? The doctor answered this ques- 
tion by asking another — " What is the use of a new born infant ? 
It may become a man." 

The Art op Conversation. — Conversation is the 
music of the mind, an intellectual orchestra, where all the 
instruments should bear a part, but where none should play 
together. Each of the performers should have a just appreciation 
of his own powers, otherwise an unskilful noviciate, who might 
usurp the first fiddle, would infallibly get into a scrape. To 
prevent these mistakes, a good master of the band will jta very 
particular in the assortment of the performers ; if too dissimilar 
there will be no harmony, if too few there will be no variety, and 
if too numerous, there will be no order, for the presumption of 
one prater might silence the eloquence of a Burke, or the wit of a 
Sheridan, as a single kettledrum would drown the finest solo of a 
Oioniwich or a Jordini. 

Husbands often cause their own Dishonour.— 
Husbands cannot be principals in their own cuckoldom, but they 
■are parties to it much more often than they themselves imagine. 
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Agreement op Mind and Body.— When I hear 
persons gravely affirm that they have made up their minds to 
forego this or that improper enjoyment, I often think that it would 
he quite as prudent if they could also make up their bodies as well. 
Falfltaff would have been as abstemious at the banquet as a hermit, 
and as firm in the battle as a Hero, if he could but have gained 
over the consent of his belly in the one case and of his legs in the 
other. He that strives for the mastery, must join a well-disciplined 
body to a well-regulated mind ; for with mind and body, as with 
man and wife, it often happens that the stronger vessel is ruled by 
the weaker, although in moral, as in domestic economy, matters 
are best conducted where neither parties are unreasonable and 
where both are agreed. 

Martyrs may be Fools. — He that dies a martyr, 
proves that he was not a knave, but by no means that he was not a 
fool ; since the most absurd doctrines are not without such evidence 
as martyrdom can produce. A martyr, therefore, by the mere act 
of suffering, can prove nothing but his own faith. If, as was the 
case of the primitive Christian martyrs, it should clearly appear 
that the sufferer could not have been himself deceived, then, indeed,, 
the evidence rises high, because the act of martyrdom absolves him 
from the charge of wilfully deceiving others. 

Man's Credulity. — Man is an embodied paradox, a 
bundle of contradictions ; and, as some set-off against the 
marvellous things that he has done, we might fairly* adduce the 
monstrous things that he has believed. The more gross the fraud, 
the more glibly will it go down, and the more greedily will it be 
swallowed, since folly will always find faith wherever impostors 
will find impudence. 

Advantages op Residing in London. — Although 
the majority of the inhabitants of London will stop to gaze at the 
merest trifles, will be amused by the heaviest efforts of dulness, and 
will believe the grossest absurdities ; though they are the dupes of 
all that is designing abroad or contemptible at home, yet, by 
residing in this wonderful metropolis, the wisest man may add^to 
his wisdom, and the most experienced man to his experience. 

Hints to Continental Tourists. — Those who visit 
foreign nations, but who associate only with their own countrymen, 
change their climate, but not their customs, cesium non ani mum 
mutant; they see new meridians, but the same men, and, with 
heads as empty as their pockets, return home, with travelled bodies, 
but untraveUed minds. 

Let not Envy Wound your Virtue. — As the rays of 
the sun, notwithstanding their velocity, injure not the eye, by 
reason of their minuteness, so the attacks of envy, notwithstanding 
their number, ought not to wound our virtue, by reason of their 
insignificance. 
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Universal Genius. — When a man has displayed talent 
in some particular path, and left all competitors behind, the world 
are too apt to give him credit for universality of genius, and to an- 
ticipate for hun success in all that he undertakes. But to appear 
qualified to fill the department of another, is much more easy than 
really to master our own ; and those who have succeeded in one 
profession have seldom been able to afford the time necessary to the 
full understanding of a second. Cromwell could manage men, but 
when he attempted to manage horses, he encountered more danger 
than in all his battles, and narrowly escaped with his life. Neither 
can we admit that definition of genius that some would propose, " a 
power to accomplish all that we undertake," for we might multiply 
examples to prove that this definition of genius contains more than 
the things defined, for Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in painting, 
Addison in oratory, yet it would be harsh to deny genius to these 
men. But, as a man cannot fairly be termed a poor man who has a 
large property in the funds, but nothing in land, so we cannot deny 
genius to those who have discovered a rich vein in one province of 
literature but poverty of talent in another. This tendency, how- 
ever, to ascribe universality of genius to great men, led Dryden to 
affirm, on the strength of two smart satirical lines, that Virgil 
could have written a satire equal to Juvenal; but, with all due 
deference to Dryden, I conceive it much more manifest that 
Juvenal could have written a better epic than Virgil, than that 
Virgil could have written a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has 
many passages of the moral sublime far superior to any that can be 
found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldom attempts a higher flight than 
the sublime of description. Had Lucan lived, he might have 
rivalled them both, as he has all the vigour of the one, and time 
might have furnished him with the taste and elegance of the 
other. 

The Character op Horace. — Horace makes an awk- 
ward figure in his vain attempt to unite his real character of sycophant 
with the assumed one of the satirist ; he sometimes attempts to 
preach down vice without virtue, sometimes to laugh it down 
without wit. His object was to be patronised by a court, without 
meanness, if possible, but, at all events, to be patronised. He 
served the times more perhaps than the times served him, and 
instead of forming the manners of his superiors, he himself was, 
in great measure, formed by them. In fact, no two men who have 
handled the same subject differ so completely, both in character 
and in styje, as Horace and Juvenal ; to the latter may be applied 
what Seneca said of Cato, that he gained as complete a triumph 
over the vices of his country as Scipio did over the enemies of it. 
Had Juvenal lived in the days of Horace, he would have written 
much better, because much bolder ; but had Horace lived in the 
time of Juvenal, he would not have dared to write satire at all ; in 
attacking the false friends of his country, he would have manifested 
the same pusillanimity which he himself informs us he discovered, 
when he, on one occasion, ventured to attack her real foes. 

H 
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The Difficulties Surrounding newly-acquired 
Freedom. — That extremes beget extremes, is an apothegm built on 
the most profound observations of the human mind ; and its truth 
is in nothing more apparent than in those moral phenomena per- 
ceivable when a nation, inspired by one common sentiment, rushes 
at once from despotism to liberty. To suppose that a nation under 
such circumstances should confine herself precisely to that middle 
point, between the two extremes of licentiousness and slavery, in 
which true liberty consists, were as absurd as to suppose that a 
volcano, nearly suppressed and smothered by the superincumbent 
weight of a mountain, will neither consume itself nor destroy what 
is contiguous, when an earthquake suddenly removes that pressure ; 
for it must be remembered that despotism degrades and demoralises 
the human mind ; and although she at length forces men to a just 
attempt to recover by violence those rights which by violence were 
taken away, yet that very depravation superinduced by despotism 
renders men, for a season, unfit for the rational exercise of those 
civil rights they have with so much hazard regained. At such a 
crisis to expect that a people should keep the strict unbending path 
of rectitude and reason, without deviating into private rapine or 
public wrong, were as wise as to expect that a horse would walk in 
a strait line, immediately on being released from his trammels, 
after having been blinded by a long routine of drudgery in the 
circle of a mill. 

Administrative Tact. — Shrewd and crafty politicians, 
when they wish to bring about an unpopular measure, must not go 
straightforward to work ; if they do they will certainly fail ; and 
failures to men in power are like defeats to a general — they shake 
their popularity. Therefore, since they cannot sail in the teeth of 
the wind, they must tack, and ultimately gain their object by 
appearing at times to be departing from it. Mr. Pitt, at a moment 
when the greatest jealousy existed in the country on the subject 
of the freedom of the press, inflicted a mortal blow on this guardian 
of our liberties, without seeming to touch or even to aim at it ; he 
doubled the tax upon all advertisements, and this single act imme- 
diately knocked up all the host of pamphleteers, who formed the 
sharp-shooters and tirailleurs of literature, and whose fire struck 
more terror into administration than the heaviest cannonade from 
bulky quartos or folios could produce ; the former were ready for 
the moment, but before the latter could be loaded and brought to 
bear, the object was either changed or removed, and had ceased to 
awaken the jealousios or to excite the fears of the nation. 

Value of Odd Moments. — Much may be done in those 
little shreds and patches of time, which every day produces, and 
which most men throw away, but which nevertheless will make at 
the end of it no small deduction from the little life of man. Cicero 
has termed them intercisiva tempora, and the ancients were not 
ignorant of their value ; nay, it was not unusual with them either 
to compose or to dictate while under the operation of rubbing after 
the bath. 
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Why Men in Power reward Intellectual Efforts 
in their &BHALF. — When men in power profusely reward the in- 
tellectual efforts of individuals in their behalf, what are the public 
to presume ? They may generally presume that the cause so re- 
munerated was a bad one in the opinions of those who are so 
grateful for its defence. In private life, a client will hardly set 
any bounds to his generosity, should his counsel be ingenious 
enough to gain him a victory, not onlv over his antagonist but 
over the laws themselves ; and in public affairs we may usually 
infer the weakness of the cause by the excessive price that ministers 
have freely paid to those whose eloquence or whose sophistry has 
enabled them to make that weakness triumph. 

Christianity the Origin of Public Charity. — 
Public charities and benevolent associations for the gratuitous re- 
lief of every species of distress, are peculiar to Christianity ; no 
other system of civil or religious policy has originated them ; they 
form its highest praise and characteristic feature; an order of 
benevolence so disinterested and so exalted, looking before and 
after, could no more have preceded revelation than light the sun. 

Nothing Terrible in Death. — In death itself there 
can be nothing terrible, for the act of death annihilates sensation ; 
but there are many roads to death, and some of them justly for- 
midable, even to the bravest ; but so various are the modes of going 
out df the world, that to be born may have been a more painful 
thing than to die, and to live may prove a more troublesome thing 
than either. 

Pleasures of Doing Good. — If there be a pleasure on 
earth which angels cannot enjoy, and which they might almost 
envy man the possession of, it is the power of relieving distress. If 
there be a pain which devils might pity man for enduring, it is 
the deathbed reflection that we have possessed the power of doing 
good, but that we have abused and perverted it to purposes of ill. 

Advantage of Arbitration. — Arbitration has this 
advantage, there are some points of contest which it is better to 
lose by arbitration than to win by law. But as a good general 
offers his terms before the action, rather than in the midst of it, so a 
wise man will not easily be persuaded to have recourse to a 
reference when once his opponent has dragged him into a court. 

Comparison of Governments. — Of governments, that 
of the mob is the most sanguinary, that of soldiers the most expen- 
sive, and that of civilians the most vexatious. 

Never assist your Friend in abusing his Wife. — 
Never join with your friend when he abuses his horse or his wife, 
unless the one is about to be sold and the other to be buried. 

Influence of Love. — Love, like the cold bath, is never 
negative ; it seldom leaves us where it finds us ; if once wo plunge 
into it, it will either heighten our virtues or inflame our vices. 
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Propagation op the Gospel. — Those who are 
embarked in that greatest of* all undertakings, the propagation of" 
the Gospel, and who do bo from a thorough conviction of its 
superior utility and excellence, may indeed fail in saving othera, 
but they are engaged in that labour of love by which they are 
most likely to save themselves, particularly if they pray that 
through God's assistance both ends may be obtained. 

The kinds op Trust most Coveted. — We generally- 
most covet that particular trust which we are least likely to keep. 
He that thoroughly knows his frienda, might perhaps with safety 
confide his wife to the care of one, his purse to another, and his 
secrets to a third, when to permit them to make their own choice 
would be his ruin. 

Presumption and Weakness. — It is an unfortunate- 
thing for fools, that their pretensions should rise in an inverse 
ratio with their abilities, and their presumption with their weak- 
ness ; and for the wise, that diffidence should be the companion of 
talent, and doubt the fruit of investigation. 

The Way to avoid Quarrels. — Two things, well 
considered, would prevent many quarrels; first, to have it well 
ascertained whether we are not disputing about terms, rather than 
things; and, secondly, to examine whether that on which wa 
differ is worth contending about. 

Faults on both Sides. — In most quarrels there is a 
fault on both sides. A quarrel may be compared to a spark, which 
cannot be produced without a flint as well as a steel ; either of 
them may hammer on wood for ever and no fire will follow. 

The Pain op Power. — To know the pains of power,, 
we must go to those who have it ; to know its pleasures, we must 
go to those who are seeking it ; the pains of power are real, its 
pleasures imaginary. 

Nothing New under the Sun. — Solomon has said 
"there is nothing new under the sun ;" and perhaps destruction 
has caused as much novelty as invention ; for that is often only a 
revival which we think a discovery. 

Three Kinds op Praise. — There are three kinds of 
praise, — that which we yield, that which we lend, and that which 
we pay. We yield it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the 
weak from interest, and we pay it to the desarving from gratitude. 

Conciliate if you cannot Conquer. — Grant graciously 
what you cannot refuse safely, and conciliate those you cannot 
conquer. 

Faith and Works. — Faith and works are as necessary 
to our spiritual life as Christians, as soul and body are to our natural 
life as men ; for faith is the soul of religion, and works the body. 
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Commencement of Life compared to the Building of 
A Ship. — In naval architecture the rudder is first fitted in, and then 
the ballast is put on board, and last of all the cargo and the sails. 
It is far otherwise in the fitting-up and forming of man ; he is 
launched into life with the cargo of his faculties aboard and all 
the sails of his passions set ; but it is the long and painful work of 
his life to acquire the ballast of experience and to form the rudder 
of reason; hence it too often happens that his frail vessel is 
shipwrecked before he has laid in the necessary quantity of ballast, 
or that he has been so long in completing the rudder that the 
vessel is become too crazy to benefit by its application. 

Eloquence the Language of Nature. — Eloquence 
is the language of nature, and cannot be learnt in the schools ; the 
passions are powerful pleaders, and their very silence, like that of 
Oarrick, goes directly to the soul ; but rhetoric is the creature of 
art, which he who feels least will most excel in ; it is the quackery 
of eloquence, and deals in nostrums, not in cures. 

Public Honours. — "When honours come to us, rather 
than we to them ; when they meet us, as it were, in the vestibule 
of life, it is well if our enemies can say no more against us than 
that we are too young for our dignities ; it would be much worse 
for " us if they could say that we are too old for them ; time will 
destroy the first objection, but.confirm the second. 

The best Physiognomists. — Pickpockets and beggars 
are the best practical physiognomists, without having read a line 
of Lavater, who, it is notorious, mistook a highwayman for a 
philosopher, and a philosopher for a highwayman. 

Faults of the Head and Heart. — Faults of the 
head are punished in this world, those of the heart in another ; 
but^ as most of our vices are compound, so also is their 
punishment. 

Folly of Quarrelling with Oneself. — We are 
sure to be losers when we quarrel with ourselves ; it is a civil war, 
and in all such contentions triumphs are defeats. 

Evils of Unsuccessful Attempts at Keform. — 
Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen despotism ; as he 
that struggles tightens those cords he does not succeed in breaking. 

Different kinds of Knaves. — A revengeful knave 
will do more than he will say ; a grateful one will say more than 
he will do. 

Ruin by bad Servants. — More have been ruined by 
their servants than by their masters. 

Applause. — Applause is the spur ©f noble minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones. 
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Things in which all Sects agree. — It is with 
nations as with individuals, those who know the least of others 
think the highest of themselves ; for the whole family of pride 
and ignorance axe incestuous, and mutually beget each other. The 
Chinese affect to despise European ingenuity, hut they cannot 
mend a common watch ; when it is out of order they say it is dead, 
and barter it away for a living one. The Persians think all 
foreign merchants come to them from a small island in the northern 
waters, barren and desolate, which produces nothing good or 
beautiful; for why else, say they, do the Europeans fetch such 
things from us if they are to be had at home. The Turk will 
not permit the sacred cities of Mecca or Medina to be polluted by 
the residence or even footstep of a single Christian ; and as to the 
grand Dairo of Japan, he is so holy that the sun is not permitted 
to have the honour of shining on his illustrious head. As to the 
king of Malacca, he styles himself lord of the winds ; and the Mogul, 
to be equal with him, titles himself conqueror of the world, and his 
grandees are denominated rulers of the thunder-storm and steers- 
men of the whirlwind ; even the pride of Xerxes, who fettered the 
sea, and wrote his commands to Mount Athos, or of Caligula, who 
boasted of an intrigue with the moon, are both surpassed by the 
petty sovereign of an insignificant tribe in North America, who 
every morning stalks out of his hovel, bids the sun good morrow,, 
and points out to him with his finger the course he is to take for 
the day ; and, to complete this climax of pride and ignorance; it is 
well known that the Khan of Tartary, who does not possess a 
single house under the canopy of heaven, has no sooner finished 
his repast of mare's milk and horse flesh, then he causes a herald 
to proclaim from his seat, that all the princes and potentates of the 
earth have his permission to go to dinner. "The Arab," says 
Zimmerman, " in the conviction that his caliph is infallible, laughs 
at the stupid credulity of the Tartar, who holds his lama to be im- 
mortal." Those who inhabit Mount Bata believe that whoever 
eats a roasted cuckoo before his death is a saint, and, firmly per- 
suaded of the infallibility of this mode of sanctification, deride the 
Indians, who drag a cow to the bed of a dying person, and, pinch- 
ing her tail, are sure, if by that method they can make the creature 
void her urine in the face of the patient, he is immediately trans- 
lated into the third heaven. They scoff at the superstition of the 
Tartarian princes, who think that their beatification is secure pro- 
vided they can eat of the holy excrements of the lama ; and the 
Tartars, in their turn, ridicule the Brahmins, who, for the better 
purification of their country, require them to eat dung for the 
space of six months ; while these would, one and all, if they were 
told of the cuckoo method of salvation, as heartily despise and 
laugh at it. I have cited these ridiculous extravagancies to show 
that there are two things in which all sects agree,— the hatred with 
which they pursue the errors of others, and the love with which 
they cling to their own. 

Wealth a Snare. — Our wealth is often a snare to 
ourselves, and always a temptation to others. 
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Wisdom and Happiness. — Happiness is much more 
equally divided than some of us imagine. One man shall possess 
most of the materials, but little of the thing ; another may possess 
much of the thing, but very few of the materials. In this par- 
ticular view of it, happiness has been beautifully compared to the 
manna in the desert, — he that gathered much had nothing over, and 
he that gathered little had no lack ; therefore, to diminish envy, 
let us consider not what others possess, but what they enjoy ; mere 
riches may be the gift of lucky accident or blind chance, but hap- 
piness must be the result of prudent preference and rational design ; 
the highest happiness, then, can have no other foundation than the 
deepest wisdom; and the happiest fool is only as happy as he 
knows how to be. 

Different kinds of Flattery. — We must suit the 
flattery to the mind and taste of the recipient. We do not put 
essences into hogsheads, nor porter into phials. Delicate minds 
may be disgusted by compliments that would please a grosser in- 
tellect, as some fine ladies, who would be shocked at the idea of a 
dram, will not refuse a liqueur. Some indeed there are who pro- 
fess to despise all flattery, but, nevertheless, even these are to be 
flattered by being told that they despise it. 

Misery of Mental Poverty. — Expense of thought is 
the rarest prodigality, and to dare to live alone the rarest courage ; 
since there are many who had rather meet their bitterest enemy in 
the field than their own hearts in their closet. He that has no 
resources of mind is more to be pitied than he who is in want of 
necessaries for the body ; and to be obliged to beg our daily happi- 
ness from others bespeaks a more lamentable poverty than that of 
him who begs his daily bread. 

Power of Intellectual Light. — Some men, of a 
secluded and studious life, have sent forth from their closet or their 
cloister rays of intellectual light that have agitated courts and re- 
volutionised kingdoms ; like the moon, which, though far removed 
from the ocean, and shining upon it with a serene and sober light, 
is the chief cause of all those ebbings and flowings which inces- 
santly disturb that restless world of waters. 

Faults on the Eight Side. — As there are some faults 
that have been termed faults on the right side, so there are some 
errors that might be denominated errors on the safe side. Thus, 
we seldom regret having been too mild, too cautious, or too 
humble ; but we often repent having been too violent, too pre- 
cipitate, or too proud. 

The Mob more easily Amused than Improved. — 
It is an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, and not a very 
arduous task to astonish them ; but essentially to benefit and im- 
prove them is a work fraught with difficulty and teeming with 
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The Eevengeful shrink from the Odium of 
Revenge. — The most cruel and revengeful measures, when once 
carried, have often been pushed to their utmost extremity by those 
very men who, before their enactment, pretended to oppose them, 
in order to throw the odium on others. But this opposition has 
proceeded from the lip, not from the heart, and would not have 
been made if the objector did not foresee that his opposition would 
be fruitless. Augustus, with his usual hypocrisy, pretended to be 
shocked with the idea of a proscription, and, perceiving that 
Anthony and Lepidus were two to one against him, he knew that 
his single vote against the measure could not succeed ; and that, 
by giving it, he should preserve his popularity, and not be pre- 
vented from glutting his revenge ; but Suetonius informs us that 
when the horrid work commenced, he carried it on with a severity 
more unrelenting than either of his colleagues; utroque acerbius 
exercuit ; and that whenever Lepidus or Anthony were inclined to 
mercy, either from interest, entreaty, or bribes, he alone stoutly 
and lustily stood out for blood; Solus magnopere contendit ne cut 
parceretur. 

Submission to Present Evil may produce Future 
Good. — Accustom yourself to submit, on all and every occasion, 
and on the most minute no less than on the most important circum- 
stances of life, to a small present evil in order to obtain a greater 
distant good. This will give decision, tone, and energy to the 
mind, which, thus disciplined, will often reap victory from defeat 
and honour from repulse. Having acquired this invaluable habit 
of rational preference and just appreciation, start for that prize that 
endureth for ever, and you will have little left to learn. The ad- 
vantages you will possess over common minds, will be those of the 
Lanista over the Tyro, and of the veteran over the recruit. 

Hints for Strong-minded Thinkers. — Men of 
strong minds, and who think for themselves, should not be 
discouraged on finding occasionally that some of their best ideas 
have been anticipated by former writers; they will neither 
anathematize others with a pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint, nor 
despair themselves. They will rather go on in science, like John 
Hunter in physics, discovering things before discovered, until, like 
him, they are rewarded with a terra hitherto incognita in the 
sciences, — an empire indisputably their own, both by right of 
conquest and of discovery. 

Truth and Eeason sometimes suffer Temporary 
Defeats. — Truth and reason, in this mixed state of good and evil, 
are not invariably triumphant over falsehood and error ; but, even 
when labouring under a temporary defeat, the two former bear 
within them one stamp of superiority which plainly indicates that 
Omnipotence is on their side ; for their unworthy conquerors from 
such a victory universally retire abashed, enlightened, self- 
rsproved, and exclaiming, with Pyrrhus, "A few more such victories 
and we are undone." 
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Insults added to Injuries never Forgiven. — In- 
juries accompanied with insults are never forgiven ; all men, on 
these occasions, are good haters, and lay out their revenge at com- 
pound interest; they never threaten until they can strike, and 
smile when they cannot. Caligula told Valerius in public what 
kind of a bedfellow his wife was ; and when the Tribune Chereus, 
who had an effeminate voice, came to him for the watchword, he 
would always give him Venus or Priapus. The first of these men 
was the principal instrument in the conspiracy against him, and 
the second cleft him down with his sword, to convince him of his 
manhood. 

The Eight Way op conferring Gifts. — Kiched may 
enable us to confer favours, but to confer them with propriety and 
grace requires a something that riches cannot give ; even trifles 
may be so bestowed as to cease to be trifles. The citizens of 
Megara offered the freedom of their city to Alexander ; such an 
offer excited a smile in the countenance of him who had conquered 
the world ; but he received this tribute of their respect with com- 
placency, on being informed that they had never offered it to any 
but to Hercules and himself. 

Evils of Contending about mere Words. — Were a 
plain unlettered man, — but endowed with common sense and a 
certain quantum of observation and of reflection, — to read over at- 
tentively the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, without 
any note or comment, I doubt whether it would enter into his ears 
to hear, his eyes to see, or his heart to conceive, the purport of 
many ideas signified by many words ending in ism, which never- 
theless have cost Christendom rivers of ink and oceans of blood. 

Cruelty to the Cruel. — When the cruel fall into 
the hands of the cruel, wo read their fate with horror, not with 
pity. Svlla commanded the bones of Marius to be broken, his eyes 
to be pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and his body to be torn in 
pieces with pincers ; and Cataline was the executioner. " A piece 
of cruelty," says Seneca, " only fit for Marius to suffer, Catiline to 
execute, and Sylla to command." 

The Worst that can re said of Tyrants. — The 
worst thing that can be said of the most powerful is, that they can 
take your life ; but the same thing can be said of the most weak. 

Virtue and Singularity. — Let those who would 
affect singularity with success, first determine to be very virtuous, 
and they will be sure to be very singular. 

Act with a sense of God's Presence. — We should 
have all our communications with men, as in the presence of God ; 
and with God, as in the presence of men. 

Irresponsible Power. — A power above all human 
responsibility ought to be above all human attainment ; he that is 
unwilling may do no harm, but he that is unable can not. 
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Ingratitude and its Causes. — If patrons were more 

disinterested, ingratitude would be more rare. A person receiving 
a favour is apt to consider that he is in some degree discharged 
from the obligation, if he that confers it derives from it some 
visible advantage by which he may be said to repay himself. In- 
gratitude has, therefore, been termed a nice perception of the 
causes that induced the obligation ; and Alexander made a shrewd 
distinction between his two Mends, when he said that Hephaestion 
loved Alexander, but Craterus the king. Rochefoucauld has some 
ill-natured maxims on this subject. He observes, "that we are 
always much better pleased to see those whom we have obliged, 
than those who have obliged us ; that we confer benefits more from 
compassion to ourselves than to others ; that gratitude is only a 
nice calculation whereby we repay small favours, in the hope of 
receiving greater, and more of the like." By a certain mode of 
reasoning, indeed, there are very few human actions which might 
not be resolved into self-love. It has been said that we assist a 
distressed object to get rid of the unpleasant sympathy excited by 
misery unrelieved ; and it might, with equal plausibility, be said 
that we repay a benefactor to get rid of the unpleasant burden im- 
posed by an obligation. Butler has well rallied this kind of reason- 
ing, when he observes, " That Jie alone is ungrateful who makes 
returns of obligations, because he does it merely to free himself 
from owing so much as thanks." In common natures, perhaps, an 
active gratitude may be traced to this ; — the pride that scorns to 
owe, has triumphed over that self-love that hates to pay. 

Martyrs to Virtue. — We cannot think too highly 
of our nature, nor too humbly of ourselves. When we see the 
martyr to virtue, subject as he is to the infirmities of a man, yet 
suffering the tortures of a demon, and bearing them with the mag- 
nanimity of a god, do we not behold a heroism that angels may 
indeed surpass, but which they cannot imitate, and must admire. 

Danger op too much Familiarity with Great Men. 
— It is dangerous to take liberties with great men, unless we know 
them thoroughly ; the keeper will hardly put his head into the 
lion's mouth upon a short acquaintance. 

Evil and Good progressive. — He that is good will 
infallibly become better, and he that is bad will as certainly become 
worse ; for vice, virtue, and time are three things that never stand 
still. 

Faults of Governments. — Governments connive at 
many things which they ought to correct, and correct many things 
at which they ought to connive. But there is a mode of correcting 
so as to endear, and of conniving so as to reprove. 

* 

Spurious Virtue. — That virtue which depends on 
opinion, looks to secrecy alone, and could not be trusted in a 
desert. 
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Men not always Consistent with Themselves. — 
The most consistent men are not more unlike to others than they 
are at times to themselves ; therefore, it is ridiculous to see 
character-mongers drawing a full-length likeness of some great 
man, and perplexing themselves and their readers by making every 
feature of his conduct strictly conform to those lines and lineaments 
which they have laid down ; they generally find, or make for him, 
some ruling passion the rudder of his course ; hut with all this 
pother about ruling passions, the fact is that all men and all women 
have but one apparent good. Those, indeed, are the strongest 
minds, and are capable of the greatest actions, who possess a 
telescopic power of intellectual vision, enabling them to ascertain 
the real magnitude and importance of distant matters, and to 
despise those which are indebted for all their grandeur solely to- 
their contiguity. 

Ridicule out op place in Religious Controversy. 
— As all who visit any place of public worship, however they may 
differ from the doctrines there delivered, are expected to comport 
themselves with seriousness and gravity, so in religious controversies, 
ridicule ought never to be resorted to on either side ; whenever a 
jest is introduced on such a subject, it is indisputably out of its 
place ; and ridicule thus employed, so far from being a test of 
truth, is the surest test of error in those who on such an occasion 
can stoop to have recourse unto it. 

Who are the Greatest Benefactors ? — It is a 
doubt whether mankind are most indebted to those who, like Bacon 
and Butler, dig the gold from the mine of literature, or to those 
who, like Paley, purify it, stamp it, fix its real value, and give it 
currency and utility. For all the practical purposes of life, truth 
might as well be in a prison as in the folio of a schoolman ; and 
those who release her from her cobwebbed shelf, and teach her to 
live with men, have the merit of liberating, if not of discovering 
her. 

Evils of Injudicious Defence. — If a cause be good,, 
the most violent attack of its enemies will not injure it so much as- 
an injudicious defence of it by its friends. Theodoret and others, 
who gravely defend the monkish miracles, and the luminous cross 
of Constantine, by their zeal without knowledge, and devotion 
without discretion, have hurt the cause of Christianity more by 
such friendship than the apostate Julian by his hostility, notwith- 
standing all the wit and vigour with which it was conducted. 

We may Believe what we cannot Comprehend.— 
He that will believe only what he can folly comprehend, must have 
a very long head or a very short creed. Many gain a false credit 
for^jjperality of sentiment in religious matters, not from any ten- 
derness they may have to the opinions or consciences of other men, 
but because they happen to have no opinion or conscience of their 
own. 
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The Ancients compared with the Moderns. — 
It has been observed that a dwarf, standing on the shoulders of a 
giant, will see farther than the giant himself ; and the modems, 
standing as they do on the vantage ground of former discoveries, 
and uniting all the fruits of the .experience of their forefathers 
with their own actual observation, may be admitted to enjoy a 
more enlarged and comprehensive view of things than the ancients 
themselves ; for that alone is true antiquity which embraces the 
antiquity of the world, and not that which would refer us back to 
a period when the world was young. But by whom is this true 
antiquity enjoyed? Not by the ancients who did live in the 
infancy, but by the moderns who do live in the maturity of things. 
Therefore, as regards the age of the world, we may lay a juster 
claim to the title of being the ancients, even than our very fore- 
fathers themselves, for they inhabited the world when it was 
young, but we occupy it now that it is old ; therefore, that pre- 
cedent may not exert too despotic a rule over experience, and that 
the dead may not too strictly govern the living, may I be pardoned 
in taking a brief and cursory view of the claims of the ancients 
to our veneration, so far as they are built on the only proper 
foundation, — superiority of mind. But it is by means my object 
to lessen our esteem for those great men who have lived before 
us, and who have accomplished such wonders, considering the 
-scantiness of their means ; my intention is merely to suggest that 
the veneration due to times that are passed, is a blind veneration 
the moment it is paid at the expense of times that are present ; for 
as these very ancients themselves were once the moderns, so we 
moderns must also become the ancients in our turn. What I 
would principally contend for is, that the moderns enjoy a much 
more extended and comprehensive view of science than the 
ancients ; not because we have greater capacities, but simply 
because we enjoy far greater capabilities ; for that which is perfect 
in science is most commonly the elaborate result of successive 
improvements, and of various judgments exercised in the rejection 
of what was wrong, no less than in the adoption of what was 
right. We, therefore, are profiting not only by the discoveries 
T)ut also by the errors of our forefathers ; for the march of 
science, like that of time, has been progressing in the darkness 
no less than in the light. Now, the great chart of antiquity is 
chronology ; and, so sensible of its value was Scaliger, that his 
•celebrated invocation to the Olympiads is as full of pssion and 
admiration as the warmest address of a lover to his mistress, with 
this difference, that our literary Colossus sought for wrinkles rather 
than dimples, and his idol would have had more charms for him if 
she had numbered more ages upon her head. But it is admitted 
that, previously to the establishment of the Olympiads, there was 
much error and oonfusion in the historical records of Greece and 
Borne ; neither, if their dates had been accurately calculate^ did 
they possess the means which we enjoy of multiplying the re- 
•cordances of them, so as to put them beyond the reach either of 
Accidental or intentional destruction ; and hence it happens that on 
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the greatest work of antiquity — the pyramids — chronology has 
nothing to depose ; one thing is apparent, that the builders of them 
were not totally ignorant either of geometry or of astronomy, since 
they are all built with their respective faces precisely opposite the 
four cardinal points. It is well known that a modern nttlli 
veterum virtute secundus has detected an enormous error in ancient 
chronology, and has proved that the argonautic expedition and the 
Trojan war are nearer to the birth of Christ by six hundred years 
than all former calculators had placed them ; for Hipparchus, who 
first discovered the precession of the equinoxes, fancied they retro- 
graded one degree in one hundred years, whereas Sir Isaac 
Newton has determined that they go back one degree in seventy- 
two years. As geographers, their knowledge is still more limited', 
since they were ignorant of the polarity of the magnet, although 
they were acquainted with its powers of attraction ; many of them 
fancied the earth was motionless and flat ; that the pillars of 
Hercules were its boundaries ; and that the sun set in the sea, was 
believed by graver persons than the poets ; and, with a timidity 
proportionate to their ignorance, in all their voyages they seldom 
dared to lose sight of the coast, since a needle and a quadrant 
would have been as useless a present to Palinurus, the helmsman of 
j2Eneas, as to the chief of an Indian canoe. As historians, it is 
almost superfluous to say that their credibility is much shaken by 
that proneness to believe in prodigies, auguries, omens, and the 
interposition of their gods, which credulity the very soberest of 
them have by no means escaped. As moralists, their want of con- 
fidence in a future state of existence was a source of the greatest 
error and confusion. They could not sincerely approve of virtue, 
as a principle of action always to be depended on, since without a 
future state virtue is not always its own reward. Nor did the best 
of them, as Brutus and Cato, succeed in finding it to be so. Their 
to KaXov and their to vpvxov, their honestum and their decorum,. 
were phantoms that fed on the air of opinion, and, like the cameleon, 
changed as often as their food ; yet these visionary objects, though 
undefined, were perpetually explained, and though ungrasped were 
constantly pursued. As warrfers, their ignorance of chemistry 
must render their campaigns very tame and uninteresting to those 
who reflect that a single piece of ordnance would have secured to- 
Pompey the battle of Pharsalia, and that a single frigate at Actium 
would have given Anthony the empire of the world. In the use- 
ful arts, their ignorance o f the powers of steam and of that property 
of water by which it rises to its level, has rendered all their efforts, 
proofs of their perseverance rather than of their knowledge, and 
evidence of the powers of their hands rather than of their heads. 
The most stupendous remains of antiquity — the aqueducts them- 
selves — are rather monuments of a strength like that of Sampson — 
blind to contrive, but powerful to execute — than of a skill sharp- 
Bi^hted to avoid difficulties rather than to overcome them. But, 
with all these defects, we must admit that the ancients were a 
wonderful order of men ; and a contemplation of all their actions- 
■will richly repay the philosopher. The ancients are fully rescued! 
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from all imputation of imbecility, for they were denied those ample 
means of an advancement in knowledge to which we have access ; 
and it is highly probable that, some future modern will have here- 
after to make the very same apology for us. If I have cited some 
of their deficiencies, I have done it not to diminish that respect we 
owe to them, but to give somewhat more of solidity to that which 
we owe to ourselves. We willingly submit to the authority and 
attestation of the dead, but when it would triumph over all the 
improvement and experience of the living, it is no longer sub- 
mission, but slavery. We would, then, rather be right with one 
single companion, Truth, than wrong with all the great names 
of antiquity. We freely admit that the ancients effected all that 
could be accomplished by men who lived in the infancy of time ; 
but the eagle of science herself could not soar until her wings were 
grown. In sculpture and in poetry — two sciences where they had 
the means — our forefathers have fully equalled, perhaps exceeded 
their children. In sculpture, the image worship of their temples 
held out the highest encouragement to the artist ; and in the battle, 
no less than in the palaestra, statues were the principal rewards of 
conquerors. We know that Pindar was refused the price he had 
set upon an ode in celebration of one who had been crowned at the 
Olympic games, because the victor had calculated that a much less 
sum would purchase a statue of brass ; but on the following day he 
determined to employ the poet rather than the sculptor, under the 
conviction that an ode of Pindar would outlive a statue of far more 
indestructible materials than marble or brass. We might also add, 
that the games of Greece enabled the sculptor to study the human 
form, not only naked, but in all its various attitudes of muscular 
exertion; and while the genial climate of Greece supplied the 
sculptor with the finest models, the soil furnished him with the 
best materials. If the ancients are more than our rivals in poetry, 
it may be observed that their mythology was eminently calculated 
for poetical machinery, and also that the scenery of nature — that 
laboratory of the poets — neither wants nor waits for its full 
improvement from the progressive hand of time. We must also 
remember that the great merit of this art is originality, and its 
peculiar province invention. The ancients, therefore, being, in the 
order of precedence, the first discoverers of the poetical mine, took 
care to help themselves to the largest diamonds. 

Hypocrites the Devil's Dupes. — If the devil ever 
laughs, it must be at hypocrites ; they are the greatest dupes he 
has ; they serve him better than any others, and receive no wages; 
nay, what is still more extraordinary, they submit to greater 
mortifications to go to hell than the sincerest Christian to go to 
heaven. 

Envy out op place in Man's Heart. — Envy ought, 
in strict truth, to have no place whatever allowed it in the heart 
of man ; for the goods of this present world are so vile and low 
that they are beneath it ; and those of the future world are so vast 
and exalted that they are above it. 
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Religion Injured by Religious Controversy. — 
The schisms in the church of Christ are deeply to be lamented, on 
many accounts, by those who have any regard for all that is 
valuable and worth preserving amongst men ; and, although we 
are willing to hope and to believe, with Paley, that the rent has 
not reached the foundation, yet are these differences (though not 
in essentials) most particularly to be lamented, because they 
prevent the full extension of the glorious light of the gospel 
throughout the world. These differences amongst ourselves furnish 
those whom we would attempt to convert, with this plausible, and 
to them I fear unanswerable argument — " With what face can you 
Christians attempt to make us converts to your faith, when you 
have not yet decided amongst yourselves what Christianity is? 
Surely it will be time enough to make proselytes of others, when 
you yourselves are agreed. For Calvin damns the Pope, and the 
Pope damns Calvin ; and the only thing in which they agree, is in 
damning Socinus ; while Socinus, in his turn, laughs at both and 
believes neither." 

The Victims of "Ennui." — The victims of ennui 
paralyse all the grosser feelings by excess, and torpify all the 
finer by disuse and inactivity. Disgusted with this world, and 
indifferent about another, they at last lay violent hands upon 
themselves, and assume no small credit for the sang-froid with 
which they meet death. But, alas ! such beings can scarcely be 
said to die, for they have never truly lived. 

Evils that would attend the Prolongation of 
Human Life. — "Were the life of man prolonged, he would become 
such a proficient in villany that it would be necessary again to 
drown or to burn the world. Earth would become a hell ; for 
future rewards, when put off to a great distance, would cease to 
encourage, and future punishments to alarm. 

The Greatest Men not entirely free from 
Despondency. — There were moments of despondency when 
Shakespeare thought himself no poet, and Raphael no painter ; 
and the greatest wits have doubted the excellence of their happiest 
efforts. 

A Mob compared to the Ocean. — The mob, like 
the ocean, is very seldom agitated without some cause superior and 
exterior to itself; but (to continue the simile) both are capable of 
-doing the greatest mischief, after the cause which first set them in 
motion has ceased to act. 

Two very important Animals. — A dull author just 
delivered, and a plain woman about to be so, are two very im- 
portant animals. 

Hatred and Pity. — There is this difference between 
hatred and pity ; pity is a thing often awoved, seldom felt ; hatred 
is a thing often felt, seldom avowed. 
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Renegades overact their Parts. — At the restoration 
of Charles the Second, the tide of opinion set so strong in favour 
of loyalty, that the principal annalist of that day pauses to express 
his wonder where all the men came from, who had done all the 
mischief; but this was the surprise of ignorance; for it is in 
politics as in religion, that none run into such extremes as- 
renegadoes, or so ridiculously overact their parts. The passions, 
on these occasions, take their full swing, and react like the 
pendulum, whose oscillations on one side will always be regulated 
by the height of the arc it has subtended on the other. 

Elasticity of Mind. — There is an elasticity in the* 
human mind, capable of bearing much, but which will not show 
itself until a certain weight of affliction be put upon it; its 
powers may be compared to those vehicles whose springs are so 
contrived that they get on smoothly enough when loaded, but jolt 
confoundedly when they have nothing to bear. 

Content in Obscurity. — He that is contented with 
obscurity, if he acquire no fame will suffer no persecution ; and he 
that is determined to be silent, may laugh securely at the whole 
corps of critics, although they should exclaim as vainly as the 
patriarch Job, " O that our enemy had written a book.'' 

Eternity and the World. — He that will often put 
eternity and the world before him, and who will dare to look 
stedfastly at both of them, will find that the more often he 
contemplates them, the greater will the former grow, and the lew 
the latter. 

Successful Physicians humour both Mind and* 
Body. — Physicians must discover the weaknesses of the human 
mind, and even condescend to humour them, or they will never be 
called in to cure the infirmities of the body. 

Description op I^ove. — Love is an alliance of friend- 
ship and of lust ; if the former predominate, it is a passion exalted 
and refined ; but if the latter, gross and sensual. 

A Free Press fatal to Despotism. — Despotism can 
no more exist in a nation until the liberty of the press be destroyed,, 
than the night can happen before the sun is set. 

Cruelty, Avarice, and Pride.— Cruel men are the 
greatest lovers of mercy — avaricious men of generosity — and proud 
men of humility, — that is to say, in others, not in themselves. 

Youthful Repentance. — The seeds of repentance 
are sown in youth by pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by 
pain. 

Human Foresight often Embarrassing. — Human 
foresight often leaves its proudest possessor only a choice of evils. 
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" Nothing Succeeds like Success." — Success often 
sanctions the worst and the wildest schemes of human ambition. 
That such a man as Cromwell should have been enabled, under 
any circumstances, to seize the reins of a mighty empire, is matter 
of surprise to some, and of indignation to all. Could we call him up 
from the dead, he is the very last man that could rationally explain 
his own success, which no doubt at the time excited as much 
astonishment in himself as in his beholders ; but he owed as much 
to the folly, timidity, and fanaticism of others, as to his own 
sagacity, courage, and craftiness. In fact, the times made him, — 
not he the times. If a civil war raged at this moment, and the 
sacred names of king and parliament were again arrayed against 
each other in the field, such a man as Cromwell, at present, would 
never arrive at any station higher than an adjutant of dragoons. 
He might preach and pray, and write and fight, and bluster and 
harangue, but not one step higher would he get. If everything in 
his character had not been artificial, except his courage, he had 
been nobody ; and if he had not carried his hypocrisy so far as at 
times to deceive himself, he had been ruined. When he cleared 
the House of Commons, and exclaimed, " You are an adulterer, 
you are an extortioner, you are a glutton, and you are no longer a 
parliament;" suppose a single member had rejoined, "and you 
are a hypocrite, and by this illegal act have forfeited your commis- 
sion, and are no longer an officer ; soldiers, at your peril proceed !" 
Such a speech might have turned the whole tide of affairs, and 
have sent back Oliver to the Tower, instead of to Whitehall, never 
again to quit it except to lay his head upon the block. 

Public Benefits prom Individual* Success. — He 
that from small beginnings has deservedly raised himself to 
the highest stations, may not always find that full satisfaction in 
the possession of his object that he anticipated in the pursuit of it. 
But although the individual may be disappointed, the community 
are benefited, first, by his exertions, and secondly by his example ; 
for it has been well observed, that the public are served, not by 
what the Lord Mayor feels, who rides in his coach, but by what 
the apprentice boy feels who looks at him. 

The Uselessness op Feeble Measures. — As, in 
public life, the minister who makes war with parsimony must make 
peace with prodigality, so in private life, those hostile but feeble 
measures which only serve to irritate our enemies — not to intimidate 
them — are by all means to be avoided ; for he that has recourse to 
them only imposes upon himself the ultimate necessity of purchasing 
a reconciliation often expensive, always humiliating. 

Political Storms much easier Baised than Ruled. 
— Some demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a storm, who cannot, 
like Cromwell, rule it; thus, the Gracchi, wishing to make the 
Agrarian law the ladder of their ascent, found it the instrument 
of their fall ; fracta compaje ruebant. 

i 
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A Corrupt Ministry cannot govern an Enlightened 
People. — "The fowler," saith Solomon, " spreadeth not his net in 
the sight of the bird ;" and if rulers open the eyes of a nation, 
they must expect that they will see. A government that is corrupt 
can no more consist with a population that is enlightened, than the 
night can continue when the sun is up. The most laudable efforts 
are now being made by those who are in power for the intellectual 
improvement of the labouring classes of society ; but it would be 
invidious to affirm, with some, that our rulers have done so much, 
only because they were afraid that others would do more, if they 
themselves did nothing. There are good grounds to believe that 
they have been influenced by higher motives ; but, at all events, 
every public measure for the intellectual improvement of the 
governed is the surest pledge and guarantee for the integrity of 
those who govern, because those who are in power are all well 
aware that a corresponding purity in those who rule must ever 
keep a proportionate pace with the progression of knowledge in 
those who obey. Some would maintain that the 'rays of truth, like 
those of the sun, if too abundant dazzle the multitude rather than 
enlighten them ; but this analogy is false, for truth has no such 
effect, although the ignus fatuus of error may ; and although truth 
is brighter than the sun, yet the mind is stronger than the body ; 
and the intellectual eye can look at the essence of moral truth with 
far less uneasiness than the corporeal eye at the concentration of 
material. 

The' Kesouces op England a Puzzle to other 
Nations. — The inexhaustible resources of Great Britain were 
always an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon, and he was taught 
their reality only by their effects ; there was a period when, to the 
defence of the noblest cause, England brought the highest valour, 
while all that were oppressed drew at si^ht on her treasure and on 
her blood. It would have been glorious if she had evinced a 
magnanimity that calculated not on return ; if she had continued 
to sow benefits although she might reap ingratitude. Alas ! she 
found it more easy to conquer others than herself. But her safety 
requires not the compromise of her honour; for although her 
prosperity will draw envy, her power may despise it ; she is beset 
with difficulties, but it is her own fault if they become dangers ; 
and, although she may suffer somewhat if compared with her 
former self, she is still gigantic if compared with others. She 
may command peace, since she has not relinquished the sinews of 
war. A paradox to all other nations, she will say to America, 
territory is not power ; to India, population is not force ; and to 
Spain, money is not wealth. 

Policy op the Jesuits. — It was observed of the 
Jesuits, that they constantly inculcated a thorough contempt of 
worldly things in their doctrines, but eagerly grasped at them in 
their lives. They were " wise in their generation/' for they cried 
down worldly things, because they wanted to obtain them, and 
cried up spiritual things, because they wanted to dispose of them. 
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The Mysteries op Dreams. — Dreams ought to pro- 
duce no conviction whatever on philosophical minds. If we 
consider how many dreams are dreamt every night, and how 
many events occur every day, we shall no longer wonder at those 
accidental coincidences which ignorance mistakes for verifications. 
There are also numberless instances on record, where dreams have 
brought about their own fulfilment, owing to the weakness and 
credulity of mankind. The mother of Abbott, who filled the 
Archiepiscopal throne of Canterbmy, in the reign of James the 
First, had a dream, that if she could oat a pike, the child with 
which she was then pregnant would be a son, and rise to great 
preferment. Not long after this, in taking a pail of water out of 
the river Wey, which ran near her house, she accidentally caught a 
pike, and thus had an opportunity of fulfilling the first part of her 
dream. This story being much* noised about, and coming to the 
ears of some persons of distinction, they became sponsors to the 
child, and his future patrons. But I suspect, after all, that this 
marvellous pike, swallowed by the mother, was not so instrumental 
to the archbishop's preferment as the story of Earl Gowrie's con- 
spiracy against the life of the king, swallowed by the son. It 
would seem that there are occasions when even churchmen may 
carry the doctrine of divine right so far as to displease even kings, 
for thus writes King James, with his own hand, to Doctor Abbott, 
then a dean, "You have dipped too deep into what all kings 
reserve among the arcana imperii; and, whatever aversion you 
may profess against God's boing' the author of sin, you have 
stumbled even on the threshold of that opinion, in saying, upon 
the matter, that even tyranny is God's authority, and ought to be 
remembered as such. But, if the King of Spain should return to 
claim his old pontifical right to my kingdom, you leave me to seek 
for others to fight for it, for you tell us, upon the matter, before- 
hand, that his authority is God's authority, if he prevail." A 
man who could go such lengths, was not likely to continue long in 
a deanery, under the reign of James, nor need we call in the 
assistance of a dream to account for his promotion. 

A noble Income seldom nobly Spent. — A noble 
income nobly expended is no common sight ; it is far more easy to 
acquire a fortune like a knave than to expend it like a gentleman. 
If we exhaust our income in schemes of ambition, we shall purchase 
disappointment ; if in law, vexation ; if in luxury, disease. What 
we lend we shall most probably lose ; what we spend rationally we 
shall enjoy ; what wo distribute to the deserving we shall both 
enjoy and retain. 

Judging by Results not always Just. — To judge 
by the event, is an error which all condemn anA all commit ; for, in 
every instance, courage, if crowned with success, is heroism; if 
clouded by defeat, temerity. When Nelson fought his battle in 
the Sound, it was the result alone that decided whether he was to 
kiss a hand at a court or a rod at a court-martial. 
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Providence can Overrule all Things. — Princes 
role the people, and their own passions rule princes ; but Providence 
can overrule the whole, and draw the instruments of his inscrutable 
purposes from the vices no less than. from the virtues of kings. 
Thus, the Reformation, planted byihe lust of Henry the Eighth 
of England, was preserved by the ambition of Philip the Second 
of Spain. Queen Mary would have sacrificed Elizabeth to the full 
establishing of the Catholic faith, if she had not been prevented 
by Philip the Second, her husband, who foresaw, in the death of 
Elizabeth, the succession of Mary Stewart, who was then married 
to Francis the Second ; and, in that succession, he anticipated the- 
certain union of Great Britain and France — an event that would 
have dispersed to the winds his own ambitious dream of universal 
monarchy. The consequence was, the life of Elizabeth was pre- 
served, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 

Pride quelled by reflection on our Indebtedness- 
to others. — To quell the pride, even of the greatest, we should reflect 
how much we owe to others and how little to ourselves. Philip, 
having made himself master of Potidoea, received three messengers 
in one day ; the first brought him an account of a great victory 
gained over the Ulyrians by his general Parmenio ; the second 
told him that he was proclaimed victor of the Olympic games ; and 
the third informed him of the birth of Alexander. But there was 
nothing in all these events that ought to have fed the vanity, or 
that would have justified the pride of Philip, since, as an elegant 
writer remarks, " for the first he was indebted to his general ; for 
the second to his horse ; and his wife is shrewdly suspected of 
having helped him to the third." 

Worldly Applause should be taken as a Boon,, 
not as a Debt. — Should the world applaud, we must thankfully 
receive it as a boon ; for if the most deserving of us appear to- 



said, does as much justice to our merits as to onr defects, and I 
believe it ; but, after all, none of us are so much praised or censured 
as we think ; and most men would be thoroughly cured of their 
self-importance if they would only rehearse their own funeral, and 
walk abroad incognito the very day after that on which they were 
supposed to have been buried. 4 

Our Success is hated if our Misfortunes are not 
pitied. — For one man who sincerely pities our misfortunes, there 
are a thousand who sincerely hate our success. 

Modern Poets indebted to Shakespeare. — Subtract 
from many modern poets all that may be found in Shakespeare,, 
and trash will remain. 

Persons who seldom dine with the Great. — He 
that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, neic ideas, and old wine,, 
will not often dine with the great. 



expect it as a debt it will never 
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Adversity improves our Knowledge of the World. 
— He that has never known adversity, is but half acquainted with 
others or with himself. Constant success shows us but one side of 
the world. For, as it surrounds us with friends who tell us only 
our merits, so it silences those enemies from whom alone we can 
learn our defects. * 

Motives for embracing Christianity. — We should 
embrace Christianity, even on prudential motives ; for a just and 
benevolent God will not punish an intellectual being for believing 
what there is so much reason to believe ; therefore we run no risk 
by receiving Christianity, if it be false, but a dreadful one by reject- 
ing it if it be true. 

Thought is free, though the Limbs may be 
fettered. — The great designs that have been digested and matured, 
and the great literary works that have been begun and finished in 
prisons, fully prove that tyrants have not yet discovered any chains 
that can fetter the mind. 

Reasons for studying the Lives of Great Men. — 
The great estate of a dull book maker is Biography ; but we should 
read the lives of great men, if written by themselves, for two rea- 
sons ; to find out what others really were, and what they them- 
selves would appear to be. 

Something that had better be concealed. — Those 
who bequeath to themselves a pompous funeral, are at great expense 
to inform the world of something that had much better have been 
concealed ; namely, that their vanity has survived themselves. 

The obscure Great. — In reading the life of any 
great man, you will always, in the course of his history, chance 
upon some obscure individual, who on some particular occasion was 
greater than him whose life you are reading. 

A Question that may be put to Oneself. — In cases 
of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, Is there any harm in doing 
this ? This question may sometimes be best answered by asking 
ourselves another, — Is there any harm in letting it alone ? 

Misfortunes easier to bear than our Friends' 
Comments upon them. — Most of our misfortunes are more support- 
able than the comments of our friends upon them. 

The Million will follow when Men of Sense 
approve. — When men of sense approve, the million are sure to 
follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a compliment to their own taste. 

The Death of Judas confirms Christianity. — The 
death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of Christianity as the 
life of Paul. 

Female Idiosyncracies. — Women generally consider 
consequences in love, seldom in resentment. 
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The Science of Legislation. — The science of 
legislation is like that of medicine, in one respect, that it is far 
more easy to point out what will do harm than what will do good. 
Ke quid nimis, therefore, is perhaps quite as safe a maxim tor a 
Solon as for an Hippocrates, because it unfortunately happens 
that a good law cannot operate so strongly for the amendment as 
a bad law for the depravation of the people ; for it is necessary, 
from the very nature of things, that law should be prohibitory 
rather than remunerative, and act upon our fears rather than upon 
our hopes. Pains and penalties are far more cheap and feasible 
modes of influencing the community than rewards and encourage- 
ments ; therefore, if a law should strongly recommend habits of 
justice, industry, and sobriety, such a law would be feebly obeyed, 
because it has little to offer, but very much to oppose ; it has to 
oppose all the vicious propensities of our nature ; but if, through 
oversight or indiscretion, a law should happen to connive at or to 
tempt the subject to habits of fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such a 
law, inasmuch as it falls in with all the vicious propensities of our 
nature, would meet with a practical attention, even beyond its own 
enactments, and produce works of supererogation on the side of 
delinquency ; for the road to virtue is a rugged ascent, to vice a 
smooth declivity, facilis descensus averm. To strengthen the above 
positions, all the bearings of the Poor Laws upon society might be 
fairly adduced ; most of their enactments operate as a bounty upon 
idleness, and a drawback upon exertion ; they take from indepen- 
dence its proper pride, from mendicity its salutary shame ; they 
deprive foresight of its fair reward, and improvidence of its just 
responsibility. They act as a constant and mdiscriminating 
invitation to the marriage feast, crowding it with guests, without 
putting a single dish upon the table ; we might even affirm that 
these laws now indicate a quite contrary tendency, and are- 
beginning to remove the dishes, although they still continue to 
invite the guests ; for there are numerous instances where the 
paralyzing pressure of the poor rates has already begun to produce 
its own necessary and final consummation — the non-cultivation of 
the soil ! The code of the poor law has at length grown up into 
a tree, which, like the fabulous Upas, overshawdows and poisons 
the land; unwholesome expedients were the bud, dilemmas and 
depravities have been the blossom, and danger and despair are 
the bitter fruit ; radice ad tartara et tendit. 

Incongruous Marriages. — Matches wherein one party 
is all passion and the other all indifference, will assimilate about 
as well as ice and fire. It is possible that the fire will dissolve 
the ice, but it is most probable that it will be extinguished in the 
attempt. 

Drawback to Human Glory. — There are two things, 
which ought to teach us to think but meanly of human glory ; the 
very best have had their calumniators, the very worst their pane- 
gyrists. 
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The British Constitution. — The British constitution, 
as it is to be found in Magna Charta and the Bill of Eights, has so 
much that is good and worthy of preservation, that a lover of true 
liberty would rather live under it than under any other mode of 
government, ancient or modern, barbarous or refined. Its de- 
struction at the present moment would be the most melancholy 
thing that could happen both to Englishmen and to the world. Such 
an event would retrograde the march of improvement many 
centuries of years ; and he that could coolly set about to effect it, 
must unite the frenzy of the maniac with the malignity of the 
demon. The financial difficulties which this mighty empire has at 
present to contend with, as they arise from the most honourable 
causes, throw a greater lustre upon her in the eyes of surrounding 
nations than the most brilliant prosperity could possibly do if 
obtained by the slightest dereliction of public principle and faith. 
The fiscal embarrassments of the nation ought not, and must not, 
endanger the constitution. The sincere lovers of the constitution 
tremble not at these things, but they do tremble when they see the 
possibility of a violation qf the laws with impunity, whether that 
violation be attempted by the highest or by the lowest. For, if we 
trace the history of most revolutions, we shall find that the first in- 
roads upon the laws have been made by the governors as often as 
by the governed. The after-excesses committed .by the people 
have often been the result of that common principle of our nature, 
which incites us to follow the example of our betters, however 
ridiculous the consequences may be on some occasions or deplorable 
on others. The laws are a restraint submitted to by both parties, 
the ruler and the subject, for the general good. Each aggression 
from the ruler produces fresh retaliation from the subject, until, 
the fences on both sides being completely broken down and de- 
stroyed, the two parties meet in the adverse shock of mutual 
hostility, and force becomes, for a season, the sole legislator of the 
land. In this country, the king has been justly termed the speak- 
ing law ; the law, the silent king. We have a monarch not at all 
inclined to strain his prerogative, which forbearance ought to 
render the people equally cautious of stretching their privilege ; let 
them beware of those demagogues who tell them that they feel for 
them, but who would be the last to feel with them when the 
consequences of their own doctrine shall arrive. The truth is, 
that no atrocity nor aggression of the people will ever vitally 
affect the solid safety of our Commonwealth, until our rulers 
are intimidated to compromise that security, by resorting to 
illegal modes of defending the laws, or unconstitutional measures 
to preserve the constitution ; knowing this, that the moment any 
government usurps a power superior to the laws, it then usurps a 
power which, like the convulsive strength of the madman, springs 
from disease, and will* infallibly terminate in weakness. 

Injudicious Praise an Injury. — The keenest abuse of 
our enemies will not hurt us so much, in the estimation o% the 
discerning, as the injudicious praise of our friends. 
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Deception almost invariably an Ebbor. — It is 
best, if possible, to deceive no one ; for he that, like Mahomet 
or Cromwell, begins by deceiving others, will end, like these, by- 
deceiving himself ; but should it be absolutely necessary to deceive 
our enemies, there may be times when this cannot be effectually 
accomplished without deceiving, at the same time, our friends ; for 
that which is known to our friends will not be long concealed from 
our enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Robert Walpole 
that Swift had seen the folly of his old political principles, and had 
come over to those of the administration ; that he found himself 
buried alive in Ireland, and wished to pass the remainder of his 
days with English preferment, and on English ground. After 
frequent importunities from his lordship, Sir Robert consented to 
see Swift ; he came over from Ireland, and was brought by Lord 
Peterborough to dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner 
was very captivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and completely 
imposing on Lord Peterborough ; but we shall see, in the sequel, 
that Swift had ruined himself, by not attending to the maxim 
that it is necessary at times to deceive our friends as well as our 
enemies. Some time after dinner, Sir Robert retired to his closet, 
and sent for Lord Peterborough, who entered full of joy at Swift's 
demeanour ; but all this was soon done away with. " You see, my 
Lord," said Sir Robert, " how highly I stand in Swift's favour." 
"Yes," replied Lord Peterborough, "and I am confident he means 
all that he says." Sir Robert proceeded, "In my situation, assailed 
as I am by false friends and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and 
for the King's benefit, to watch correspondence ; this letter I 
caused to bo stopped at the post office — read it." It was a letter 
from Swift to Doctor Arbuthnot, saying that Sir Robert had con- 
sented to see him at last ; that he knew no flattery was too gross 
for Sir Robert, and that he should receive plenty, and added that 
he hoped very soon to have the old fox in his clutches. Lord 
Peterborough was in astonishment. Sir Robert never saw Swift 
again. He speedily returned to Ireland, became a complete mis- 
anthrope, and died without a friend. 

War always a Loss. — "War is a game in which princes 
seldom win, — the people never. To be defended is almost as great 
an evil as to be attacked ; and the peasant has often found the 
shield of a protector an instrument not less oppressive than the 
sword of an invader. Wars of opinion, as they have been the 
most destructive, are also the most disgraceful of conflicts ; being 
appeals from right to might, and from argument to artillery ; the 
fomentors of them have considered the raw material — man — to have 
been formed for no worthier purposes than to fill up gazettes at 
home with their names, and ditches abroad with their bodies. But 
let us hope that true philosophy — the joint offspring of a religion, 
that is pure and of a reason that is enlightened — will gradually pre- 
pare a better order of things, when mankind will no longer be in- 
sulted by seeing bad pens mended by good swords, and weak heada 
exalted by strong hands. 
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Matrimony. — Matrimony is an engagement which 
must last the life of one of the parties, and there is no retracting, 
vestigia nulla retrormm ; therefore, to avoid all the horror of a re- 
pentance that comes too late, men should thoroughly know the 
real causes that induce them to take so important a step before they 
venture upon it. Do they stand in need of a wife, a heiress, or a 
nurse ; is it their passions, their wants, or their infirmities, that 
solicit them to wed ? Are they candidates for that happy state, 
propter opus, opes, or opem ? according to the epigram. These are 
questions much more proper to be proposed before men go to the 
altar than after it ; they are points which, well ascertained, would 
prevent many disappointments, often deplorable, often ridiculous, 
always remediless. We should not then see young spendthrifts 
allying themselves to females who are not so, only because they 
have had nothing to expend ; nor old debauchees taking a blooming 
beauty to their bosom, when an additional flannel waistcoat would 
have been a bedfellow much more salutary and appropriate. 

Romish Superstitions. — In the superstitious ritual of 
the Church of Rome, the Pope has not the poor merit of inventing 
that mummery by which he reigns. The Roman church professes 
to have a Christian object of adoration, but she worships him with 
Pagan forms. She retains the ancient custom of building temples 
with a position to the east. And what are her statues, her incense, 
lier image worship, her holy water, her processions, her prodigies, 
and her legerdemain, but religious customs which have survived 
the policy of imperial Rome, but which caused that metropolis, 
when she became pontifical, to receive popery as an ally, not to 
submit to it as a sovereign. 

Vigilant Villainy too Powerful for indolent 
Virtue. — Villainy that is vigilant will be an overmatch for virtue, 
if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that a bad cause has 
often triumphed over a good one, for the partisans of the former, 
knowing that their cause will do nothing for them, have done 
everything for their cause ; whereas, the friends of the latter are 
too apt to expect everything from their cause and to do nothing for 
themselves. 

Intoxicating Effect of Power. — Power will intoxi- 
•cate the best hearts, as wine the strongest heads. No man is wise 
enough nor good enough to be trusted with unlimited power ; for, 
•whatever qualifications he may have evinced to entitle him to the 
possession of so dangerous a privilege, yet, when possessed, others 
can no longer answer for him, because he can no longer answer for 
himself. 

Doubtful Improvement should be cautiously 
received. — We ought not to be over anxious to encourage innova- 
tion in cases of doubtful improvement, for an old system must ever 
have two advantages over a new one, — it is established, and it is 
understood. 
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Judicial Torture frustrative. — The advocate for 
torture would wish to see the strongest hand joined to the basest 
heart and the weakest h.ead. Engendered in intellectual, and 
carried on in artificial darkness, it is a trial not of guilt but of nerve, 
not of innocence but of endurance ; it perverts the whole order of 
things, for it compels the weak to affirm that which is false, 
and determines the strong to deny that which is true; it con- 
verts the criminal into the evidence, the judge into the execu- 
tioner, and makes a direr punishment than would follow guilt, 
precede it. When, under the cloak of religion, and the garb of an 
ecclesiastic, torture is made an instrument of accomplishing the 
foulest schemes of worldly ambition, it becomes an atrocity that 
can be described or imagined only where it has been seen and felt. 
It is consolatory to the best sympathies of our nature, that the- 
hydra head of this monster has been broken, and a triumph, as 
bright as it is bloodless, obtained over her in that very country 
whose aggravated wrongs had well nigh made vengeance a virtue 
and clemency a crime. 

Influential Connections not always advantageous. 
— Powerful Mends and first-rate connections often assist a man's 
rise, and contribute to his promotion ; but there are many instances 
wherein all these things have acted as impediments against him, 
ipsa sibi obsta magniHtdo ; for our very greatness may prevent its 
own aggrandizement, and may be kept down by its own weight, 
mole ruit/stui. It is well known that the conclave of cardinals were 
extremely jealous of permitting a Jesuit to fill the apostolic chair, 
because that body was already too powerful and overbearing ; and 
dignus sed Jesuit a est, was a common maxim of the Vatican ; the fact 
is, that men like to retain some little power and influence even over 
those whom they aggrandize and advance ; and hence it happens 
that great talents, supported by great connections, are not 
unfrequently passed over for those that are less powerful but 
more practicable, and less exalted but more manageable and sub- 
servient. 

Shallow Frauds have caused Great Evils. — On 
reflecting on the frauds and deceptions that have succeeded in 
duping mankind, it is really astonishing upon how very small a 
foundation an immense superstructure may be raised. The solu- 
tion of this may, perhaps, be found in that axiom of the atomists — 
That there must ever be a much greater distance between nothing, 
and that which is least, than between that which is least, and the 
greatest. 

Wealth but little esteemed in Sickness. — It is 
only when the rich are sick, that they fully feel the impotence of 



The Grateful truly feel the Poverty of Language. 
— No metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of language so much aa 
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Plagiarism and Erudition. — If we steal thoughts 
from the moderns, it will be cried down as plagiarism ; if from the 
ancients it will he cried up as erudition. But in this every author 
is a Spartan, being more ashamed of the discovery than of the depre- 
dation. Yet the offence itself may not be so heinous as the manner 
of committing it ; for some, as Voltaire, not only steal, but, like the 
harpies, befoul and bespatter those whom they have plundered. 
Others, again, give us the mere carcase of another man's thoughts, 
but deprived of all their life and spirit, and this is to add murder to 
robbery. I have somewhere seen it observed, that we should make 
the same use of a book that the bee does of a flower ; she steals 
Bweets from it, but does not injure it ; and those sweets she her- 
self improves and concocts into honey. But most plagiarists, like 
the drone, have neither taste to select nor industry to acquire, nor 
skill to improve, but impudently pilfer the honey ready prepared 
from the hive. 

Health the greatest Blessing. — In the constitution 
both of our mind and of our body, everything must go on right, 
and harmonise well together, to make us happy ; but should one 
thing go wrong, that is quite enough to make us miserable ; and, 
although the joys of this world are vain and short, yet its sorrows 
are real and lasting, for I will show you a ton of perfect pain with 
greater ease than one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and he knows 
little of himself, or of the world, who does not think it sufficient 
happiness to be free from sorrow; therefore, give a wise man 
health, and he will give himself every other ^hing. I say, give 
him health, for it often happens that the most ignorant empiric 
can do us the greatest harm, although the most skilful physician 
knows not how to do us the slightest good. 

Great Cities abound with little -great Men. — 
All great cities abound with little men whose object it is to be the 
stars of the dinner-table and grand purveyors of all the stray jokes 
of the town ; so long as these turnspits confine themselves to fetch 
and carry for their masters, they succeed tolerably well ; but the 
moment they set up for originality, and commence manufacturers 
instead of retailers, they are ruined. Like the hind wheel of the 
carriage, which is in constant pursuit of the fore one, without ever 
overtaking it, so these become the doubles of a Selwyn or a Sheridan, 
but without ever coming up to them. They are constantly near 
-wit, without being witty, as his valet is always near a great man, 
without being great. 

Fame more attentive to the Dead than to the 
IiiviNO. — Fame is an undertaker that nays but little attention to 
the living, but bedizens the dead, furnishes out their funerals, and 
follows them to the grave. 

Know Yourself, and you know Others. — He that 
knows himself, knows others ; and he that is ignorant of himself 
could not write a very profound lecture on other men's heads. 
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Eeal Hospitality op Semi-civilised Society. — A 
semi-civilised state of society, equally removed from the extremes 
of barbarity and of refinement, seems to be that particular meridian 
under which all the reciprocities and gratuities of hospitality most 
readily flourish and abound ; for it so happens that the ease, the 
luxury, and the abundance of the highest state of civilisation, are 
as productive of selfishness, as the difficulties, the privations, and 
the sterilities of the lowest. In a community just emerging from 
the natural state to the artificial, and from the rude to the civilised, 
the wants and the struggles of the individual will compel the most 
liberal propensities of our nature to begin at home, and too often to 
end where they began ; and the history of our own country will 
justify these conclusions ; for as civilisation proceeded, and pro- 
perty became legalised and extended, the civil and ecclesiastical 
impropriators of the soil set an example of a hospitality — coarse 
indeed, and incHscriminating — but of unrivalled magnificence, from 
the extent of its scale if not from the elegance of its arrangements. 
The possessor had no other mode of spending his vast revenues. 
The dissipations, the amusements, and the facilities of intercourse 
to be met with in large towns and cities were unknown. He that 
wanted society — and who is there who does- not want it ? — cheer- 
fully opened his cellars, his stables, and his halls ; the retinue be- 
came as necessary to the lord as the lord to the retinue ; and the 
parade and splendour of the chase were equalled only by the prodi- 
gality and the profusion of the banquet. But as the arts and sciences 
advanced, and commerce and manufactures improved, a new state 
of things arose. The refinements of luxury enabled the individual 
to expend the whole of his income, however vast, upon himself; 
and hospitality immediately yielded to parsimony, and magnificence 
to meanness. The Croesus of civilisation can now wear a whole 
forest in his pocket, in the shape of a watch, and can carry the 
produce of a whole estate upon his little finger, in the form of a 
ring; he can gormandise a whole ox at a meal, metamorphosed 
into a turtle, and wash it down with a whole butt of October, con- 
densed into a flagon of Tokay ; and he can conclude these feats by 
selling the whole interests of a kingdom for a bribe, and by putting 
the costly price of his delinquency in a snuff-box. 

Study to deserve a good Name. — The two most 

precious things on this side the grave are our reputation and our 
life. But it is to be lamented that the most contemptible 
whisper may deprive us of the one, and the weakest weapon of the 
other. A wise man, therefore, will be more anxious to deserve a 
fair name than to possess it, and this will teach him so to live as 
not to be afraid to die. 

Literary Quacks. — Literature has her quacks no 
less than medicine, and they are divided into two classes — those 
who have erudition without genius, and those who have volubility 
without depth ; we shall get second-hand sense from the one, and 
original nonsense from the other. 
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Power and Vagaries op Fashion. — Custom is the law 
of one description of fools, and fashion of another ; hut the two- 
parties often clash ; for precedent is the legislator of the first, and 
novelty of the last. Custom, therefore, looks to things that are 
past, and fashion to things that are present, hut both of them are 
somewhat purblind as to things that are to come ; but, of the two, 
fashion imposes the heaviest burthen, for she cheats her votaries of 
their time, their fortune, and their comforts, and she repays them 
only with the celebrity of being ridiculed and despised — a very 
paradoxical mode of remuneration, yet always most thankfully re- 
ceived. Fashion is the veriest goddess of semblance and of shade ; 
to be happy, is of far less consequence to her worshippers than to 
appear so ; and even pleasure itself they sacrifice to parade, and 
enjoyment to ostentation. She requires the most passive and 
implicit obedience, at the same time that she imposes a most 
grievous load of ceremonies ; and the slightest murmurings would 
only cause the recusant to be laughed at by all other classes, and 
excommunicated by his own. Fashion builds her temple in the 
capitol of some mighty empire, and„having selected four or five 
hundred of the silliest people it contains, she dubs them with the 
magnificent and imposing title of the world ! But the marvel and 
the misfortune is, that this arrogant title is as universally accredited 
by the many who abjure, as by the few who adore her ; and this 
creed of fashion requires not only the weakest folly, but the 
strongest faith, since it would maintain that the minority are the 
whole, and the majority nothing. Her smile has given wit to dul- 



vogue, by turns, but virtue. Yet she is most capricious in her 
favours, often running from those that pursue her, and coming 
round to those that stand still. It were mad to follow her, and 
rash to oppose her, but neither rash nor mad to despise her. 

Logic and Metaphysics. — Logic and metaphysics use 
more tools than all the rest of the sciences put together, and do the 
least work. A modern metaphysician had been declaiming before 
a large party, on the excellence of his favourite pursuit ; an old 
gentleman, who had been listening to him with the most voracious 
attention, at length ventured humbly to inquire of him, whether 
it was his opinion that the metaphysics would ever be reduced to- 
the same certainty and demonstration as the mathematics ? " Oh ! 
most assuredly," replied our oracle ; "there cannot be the slightest 
doubt of that !" The author of this notable discovery must have 
known more of metaphysics than any other man, or less of mathe- 
matics ; and I leave my readers to decide whether his confidence 
was built on a profound knowledge of the one, or a profound 
ignorance of the other. 

Modern Criticism. — Modern criticism discloses that 
which it would* fain conceal, but conceals that which it professes to 
disclose ; it is, therefore, read by the discerning, not to discover 
the merits of an author, but the motives of his critic. 
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Crowned Heads receive more Flattery than 
Praise. — Living kings receive more flattery than they deserve, "but 
less praise. They are nattered by sycophants, who, as they have 
their own interest at heart much more than that of their master, 
are far more anxious to say what will be profitable to themselves 
than salutary to him. But the high-minded and independent, 
although they will be the first to perceive, and the fittest to appre- 
ciate the sterling qualities of a sovereign, will be the last to applaud 
them while he fills a throne. The reasons are obvious; their 
praises would neither be advantageous to the monarch nor credit- 
able to themselves. Not advantageous to the monarch, because, 
however pure may be the principles of their admiration, the world 
will give them no such credit, but will mix up the praises of the 
most disinterested with the flatteries of the most designing, 
wherever a living king is the theme ; neither will such praises be 
creditable to those who bestow them, for they will be sure to incur 
the obloquy of flattery, without the wages of adulation, and will 
share in the punishment without participating in the spoil or con- 
curring in the criininality. None, therefore, but those who have 
established the highest character for magnanimity and independ- 
ence, may safely venture to praise living merit, when, in the person 
of a king, it gives far more lustre to a crown than it receives. 

A few Strong Arguments better than many 
Weak ones. — The straits of ThermopylsB were defended by only 
three hundred men, but they were all Spartans ; and, in advocating 
our own cause, we ought to trust rather to the force than to the 
number of our arguments, and to care not how few they be, 
should that few be incontrovertible ; when we hear one argument 
refuted, we are apt to suspect that the others are weak; and a cause 
that is well supported, may be compared to an arch that is well built 
— nothing can be taken, away without endangering the whole. 

Value of Truth. — It is common to say that a liar 
will not be believed, although he should speak the truth ; but the 
converse of this proposition is equally true, but more unfortunate 
— that a man who has gained a reputation for veracity will not be 
discredited although he should utter that which is false ; but he 
that would make use of a reputation for veracity to establish a 
lie, would set fire to the temple of truth with a faggot stolen from 
her alter. 

Various Motives for Beading. — Some read to think 
— these are rare ; some to write, these are commoif ; and some read 
to talk, and these form the greater majority. The first page of an 
author not unfrequentlv suffices all the purposes of this hitter class, 
of whom it has been said, that they treat books as some do lords— 
they inform themselves of their titles, and then boast of an intimate 
acquaintance. 

Falsehood. — Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but 
*ho soon outgrows her cradle, and discards her nurse. 
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Arrogant Affability. — He that places himself 
neither higher nor lower than he ought to do, exercises the truest 
humility ; and few things are more disgusting than that arrogant 
affability of the great, which only serves to show others the sense 
they entertain of their inferiority, since they consider it necessary 
to stoop so low to meet it. A certain prelate, now no more, hap- 
pened to meet, at a large party, his old collegiate acquaintance, 
ithe celebrated Dr. G., of coursing and classical notoriety. Having 
oppressed the doctor with a plentiful dose of distressing condescen- 
sion, his lordship, with a famUiarity evidently affected, inquired of 
the doctor how long it might be since they had last the pleasure of 
seeing one another. " The last time I had the honour of seeing your 
lordship," said the doctor, " happened to be when you were walking 
to serve your curacy at Trumpington, and I was riding to serve 
my church at Chesterford ; and as the rain happened to be par- 
ticular heavy, your lordship most graciously condescended to 
mount my servant's horse. The animal, not having been used to 
carry double, was a little unruly, and when your lordship dis- 
mounted, it was at the expense of no small number of stitches in 
your small-clothes. I felt not a little embarrassed for your lord- 
ship, as you had not then an apron to cover them ; but I remember 
that you soon set me at ease, by informing me that a sermon, in- 
closing some black thread and a needle, were three articles which 
you never travelled without ; on hearing which, I ventured to con- 
gratulate your lordship on the happy expedient you had hit upon, 
for giving* a connected thread to your discourse, and some polish no 
less than point to your arguments." His lordship was never after- 
wards known to ask an old Mend how long it was since he had 
last the pleasure of seeing him. 

Force of Habit.— Habit will reconcile us to everything 
but change, and even to change if it recur not too quickly. Milton, 
therefore, makes his hell an ice-house, as well as an oven, and 
freezes his devils at one period, but. bakes them at another. The 
late Sir George Staunton informed me that he had visited a man 
in India who had committed a murder, and, in order not only to 
•save his life, but, what was of much more consequence, his caste, 
( he submitted to the penalty imposed, which was that he should 
* sleep for seven years on a bedstead, without any mattrass, the 
whole surface of which was studded with points of iron resembling 
nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw 
him in the fifth Year of his probation, and his skin was then like 
the hide of a rhmoceros, but more callous ; at that time, however, 
he could sleep comfortably on his " bed of thorns," and remarked, 
that at the expiration of his term of sentence, he should most pro- 
bably continue that system from choice which he had been obliged 



Inexplicable Difficulties of our present Life. — 
'This world cannot explain its own difficulties, without the assistance 
•of another. 
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Justice before Generosity. — Those who have a 
thorough knowledge of the human heart, will often produce all 
the best effects of the virtues, by a subtle appeal to the vanities of 
those with whom they have to do ; and can cause the very weak- 
nesses of our minds to contribute indirectly to the furtherance of 
measures from whose strength the powers of our minds would 
perhaps recoil, as unequal and inefficient. A preacher, in the 
neighbourhood of Blackfriars, not undeservedly popular, had just 
finished an exhortation strongly recommending the liberal support 
of a certain very meritorious institution. The congregation was 
numerous, and the chapel crowded to excess. The discourse being 
finished, the plate was about to be handed round to the respective 
pews, when the preacher made this short address to the congre- 
gation: "From the great sympathy I have witnessed in your 
countenances, and the strict attention you have honoured me with, 
there is only one thing I am afraid of — that some of you may feel 
inclined to give too much ; now it is my duty to inform you, that 
justice, though not so pleasant, yet should always be a prior virtue 
to generosity; therefore, as you will all immediately be waited 
upon in your respective pews, I wish to have it thoroughly under- 
stood that no persons will think of putting anything into the plate 
who cannot pay their debts." I need not add that this advice 
produced a most overflowing collection. 

Females forgive Liberties rather than Slights. — 
Most females will forgive a liberty rather than a slight ; and if any 
woman were to hang a man for stealing her picture, although it 
were set in gold, it would be a new case in law ; but, if he carried 
off the setting and left the portrait, I would not answer for his 
safety, even if Alley were his pleader and a Middlesex jury his 
peers. The felon would be doomed to feel experimentally the force 
of two lines of the poet, which on tins occasion I shall unite : — 

Fcemina quid possit, 
Spreteque injuria forms. 

Things acquired with Difficulty retained with 
Tenacity. — That which we acquire with the most difficulty we 
retain the longest, as those who have earned a fortune are usually 
more careful of it than those who have inherited one. It is* 
recorded of Professor Porson, that he talked his Greek fluently 
when he could no longer articulate in English. 

Difficulty in Pulpit Eloquence* — The great 

difficulty in public eloquence is, to give the subject all the dignity 
it so fully deserves, without attaching any importance to ourselves ; 
some preachers reverse the thing ; they give so much importance 
to themselves, that they have none left for the subject. 

Nobility. — Nobility is a river that sets with a constant 
and undeviating current directly into the great Pacific Ocean of 
Time ; but, unlike all other rivers, it is more grand at its source 
than at its termination. 
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Little Faults in Great Men pardonable. — Little 
errors ought to be pardoned, if committed by those who are great, 
in things that are greatest. Paley once made a false quantity in 
the church of St. Mary's; and Bishop Watson most feelingly 
laments the valuable tune he was obliged to squander away in 
attending to such minutia. Nothing, however, is more disgusting 
than the triumphant cro wings of learned dunces, if by any chance 
they can fasten a slip or peccadillo of this kind upon an illustrious 
name. But these spots in the sun, they should remember, will be 
exposed only by those who have made use of the smoky glass of 
envy or of prejudice ; and it is to be expected that these trifles 
should have great importance attached to them by such men, for 
they constitute the little intellectual all of weak minds, and if they 
had not them they would have nothing. But he that, like Paley, 
has accurately measured living men, may be allowed the privilege 
of an occasional false quantity in dead languages ; and even a false 
concord in words may be pardoned in him who has produced a true 
concord between such momentous things as the purest faith and 
the profoundest reason. 

Unreasonable Bequests. — Ingratitude in a superior 
is very often nothing more than the refusal of some unreasonable 
request ; and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequently 
because the dependent expects too much. A certain Pope, who 
had been raised from an obscure situation to the apostolic chair, 
was immediately waited upon by a deputation, sent from a small 
district in which he had formerly officiated as cure ; it seems that 
he had promised the inhabitants that he would do something for 
them if it should ever be in his power ; and some of them now 
appeared before him to remind him of his promise, and also to re- 
quest that he would fulfil it, by granting them two harvests in 
every year. He acceded to this modest request, on condition that 
they should go home immediately, and so adjust the almanack of 
their own particular district as to make every year of their register 
consist of-twenty-four calendar months. 

The Cowardice op Traitors. — Those traitors who 
know that they have sinned beyond forgiveness, have not the 
courage to be true to those who, they presume, are perfectly 
acquainted with the full extent of their treachery. It is conjectured 
that Cromwell would have proposed terms of reconciliation to 
Charles the Second, could he but have harboured the hope that he 
would forgive his father's blood ; and it was the height of wisdom 
in Caesar to refute to be as wise as he might have been, if he had 
not immediately burnt the cabinet of Pompey, which he took at 
Pharsalia. 

Things apparently Easy are often Difficult. — 
Nothing is so difficult as the apparent ease of a clear and flowing 
style. Those graces which, from their presumed facility, en- 
courage all to attempt an imitation of them, are usually the most 
inimitable. 

K 
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Thh Loyb of Scandal most apparent in small 
Towns. — The inhabitants of all country towns will respectively 
inform you that their own is the most scandalizing little spot 
in the universe. The plain fact is, that all country towns are 
liable to this imputation, but that each individual has seen the 
most of this spirit in that particular one in which he himqel f has 
most resided ; and just so it is with historians ; they all descant 
upon the superlative depravity of their own particular age. 
Every age has had its depravity ; historians have only heard and 
read of the depravity of other ages, but they have seen and felt 
that of their own ; 

Segnius irritant animos demisaa per aures, 

Quam qua sunt oculu subjecta fidelibus. 

Politics and Personalities. — Politics and person- 
alities will give a temporary interest to authors, but thev must 
possess something more if they would wish to render that interest 
permanent. I question whether Junius himself had not been long 
since forgotten, if we could but have ascertained whom to forget ; 
but our reminiscences were kept from slumbering, chiefly because 
it was undetermined where they should rest. The Letters of J unius* 
are a splendid monument, an unappropriated cenotaph, which, like 
the pyramids of Egypt, derives much of its importance from the 
mystery in which the hand that reared it is involved. 

Depraved Genius to be abhorred. — Genius, when 
employed in works whose tendency is to demoralise and degrade 
us, should be contemplated with abhorrence rather than with 
admiration ; such a monument of its power may indeed be stamped 
with immortality, but, like the Coliseum at Rome, we deplore 
its magnificence because we detest the purposes for which it was 
designed. 



* In my humble opinion the talents of Junius hare been overrated ; Home 
Tooke gained a decisive victory over him ; but Horne was a host, and I have heard 
one who knew him well observe, that he was a man who felt nothing, and feared 
nothing. The person alluded to above also informed me that Horne Tooke on one 
occasion wrote a challenge to Wilkes, who was then high sheriff for the county of 
Middlesex. Wilkes had signalised himself in a most determined affair with 
Martin, on account of number forty-five in the True Briton, and he wrote Horne 
Tooke the following laconic reply to the challenge :— " Sir,— I do not think it my 
business to cut the throat of every desperado that may be tired of his life ; but as 
I am at present High Sheriff tor the City of London, it may happen that I may 
shortly have an opportunity of attending you in my official capacity, in which case 
I will answer for it, that you shall have no ground to complain of my endeavours to 
serve you.'* Probably it was about this time that Horne Tooke, on being asked by 
a foreigner of distinction how much treason an Englishman might venture to write 
without being hanged, replied that he could not inform him just yet, but that he 
was trying. But to return to Junius, I have always suspected that those letters 
were written by some one who had either afterwards apostatised from the principles 
they contain, or who had been induced from mercenary and personal motives to 
advocate them with so much asperity ; and that they wore not avowed uy the 
writer merely because such an avowal would have detracted more from his reputa- 
tion as a man than it would have added to his fame as an author. This supposition 
has been considerably strengthened by a late very conclusive and well-reasoned 
volume, entitled " J unius Identified." 
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Generosity easier than strict Justice. — As it is 
iar more difficult to be just than to be generous, so also those will 
■often find it a much harder task to punish than to pardon, who have , 
both in their power. There is no one quality of the mind that re- 
quires more resolution, and receives a less reward, than that pro- 
spective but ultimately merciful severity which strikes the individual 
for the good of the community. The popular voice, — the tears of 
relatives, — the influence of rank, — the eloquence of talent, may all 
conspire to recommend an act of clemency in itself most grateful to 
the sympathies of him whose high situation has privileged him to 
exert it. What shall we put into the opposite scale ? The public 
good ; but it may happen that the public themselves have signified 
their willingness to waive this high consideration. Here, then, the 
supreme head of the state is forced upon a trial almost too great for 
humanity. He is called upon to sink the feelings of the man in 
the firmness of the magistrate ; to sacrifice the finest sensibilities of 
the heart to the sternest dictates of the head ; and to exhibit an in- 
tegrity more pure than the ice of Zembla but as repulsive and as 
cold. Those who can envy a sovereign so painful a prerogative, 
know little of others and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd 
been pardoned, who shall say how many men of similar talents that 
•cruel pardon might have fatally ensnared. Eloquent as he was, and 
exemplary as perhaps he would have been, an enlarged view of* his 
case authorises this irrefragable inference — that the most unde- 
viating rectitude, and the longest life of such a man could not have 
conferred so great and so permanent a benefit on society as that 
single sacrifice, — his death. On this memorable occasion, Europe 
.saw the greatest monarch she contained, acknowledging a sovereign 
within his own dominions, greater than himself ; a sovereign that 
triumphed not only over his power, but over his pity — the 
Supremacy of the Laws, 

The Temple of Truth.- — The temple of truth is built 
indeed of stones of crystal, but, inasmuch as men have been con- 
cerned in rearing it, it has been consolidated by a cement composed 
of baser materials. It is deeply to be lamented that truth herself 
will attract little attention, and less esteem, until it be amalgamated 
with some particular party, persuasion, or sect ; unmixed and un- 
adulterated, it too often proves as unfit for currency as pure gold 
for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh has observed, that he who 
follows truth too closely, must take care that she does not strike 
out his teeth. But he that follows truth too closely has little to 
fear from truth, although he has much to fear from the pretended 
friends of it. He, therefore, that is dead to all the smiles and to 
all the frowns of the living, alone is equal to the hazardous task of . 
writing a history of his own times worthy of being transmitted to 
times that are to come. 

The Praise op the Envious. — The praise of the 
envious is far less creditable than their censure ; they praise only 
that which they can surpass, but that which surpasses them — they 
censure. 
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Growth op Intelligence. — Men are more readily 
contented with no intellectual light than with a little ; and where* 
ever they have been taught to acquire some knowledge in order to 
please others, they have most generally gone on to acquire more 
to please themselves. " So far shalt thou go, but no farther," is 
as inapplicable to wisdom as to the wave. The fruit of the tree of 
knowledge may stand in the garden, undesired, only so long as it 
be untouched ; but the moment it is tasted, all prohibition will be 
vain. The present is an age of inquiry, and truth is the real object 
of many — the avowed object of all. But as truth can neither be 
divided against herself nor rendered destructive of herself, as she 
courts investigation and solicits inquiry, it follows that her wor- 
shippers must grow with the growth, strengthen with the strength, 
and improve with the advancement of knowledge. Quieta ne 
movete, is a sound maxim for a rotten cause. But there is a nobler 
maxim from a higher source, which enjoins us to try all things, 
but to hold fast that which is good. The day is past when cus- 
tom could procure acquiescence, antiquity reverence, or power 
obedience to error ; and although error, and that of the most bold 
and dangerous kind, has her worshippers in the very midst of us, 
yet it is simply and solely because they mistake error for truth. 
Show them their error, and the same power that would in vain 
compel them now to abjure it, would then as vainly be exerted in 
compelling them to adore it. But as nothing is more turbulent 
and unmanageable than a half-enlightened population, it is the 
duty no less than the interest of those who have begun to teach 
the people to reason, to see that they use that reason aright ; for 
understanding, like happiness, is far more generally diffused than 
the sequestered scholar would either concede or imagine. I have 
often observed this, in the uneducated, — that when once another can 
give them true premises, they will then draw tolerably fair conclu- 
sions for themselves. But as nothing is more mischievous than a 
man that is half-intoxicated, so nothing is more dangerous than 
a mind that is half-informed. It is this semi-scientific description 
of intellect that has organised those bold attacks made and still 
making upon Christianity. The extent and sale of infidel publica- 
tions is beyond all example and belief. This intellectual poison is 
circulating through the lowest ramifications of society ; for it is 
presumed that if the roots can be rendered rotten the towering tree 
must fall. The manufacture is well suited for the market, and the 
wares to the wants. These publications are put forth with a degree 
of flippant vivacity that prevents them being dull, at the same 
time that they profess to be didactic, while their grand and all-per- 
vading error lies too deep to be detected by superficial observers ; 
for they draw somewhat plausible conclusions from premises that 
are false, and they have to do with a class of readers that concede 
to them the petitio principii, without even knowing that it has been, 
asked. It would seem that even the writers themselves are not 
always aware of the baseless and hollow ground upon which the 
foundation of their reasoning rests. If indeed their conduct did 
always arise from ignorance, rather than 'from insincerity, we, as 
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Christians, must feel more inclined to persuade than to provoke 
them, and to hold the torch of truth to their minds, rather than 
the torch of persecution to their bodies. In the nineteenth century, 
we would not recommend the vindictive and dogmatic spirit of a 
Calvin, nor. the violent and overbearing temper of a Luther, but 
that charity " which is not easily provoked," shining forth in the 
mild and accessible demeanour of an Erasmus, that would convince 
in order to conciliate, rather than convict in order to condemn. It 
is for those who thrive by the darkness, to hurl their anathemas 
against the diffusion of light ; but wisdom, like a pure and bright 
conductor, can render harmless the brutum fultnen of the Vatican. 
We hail the march of intellect, because we know that a reason that 
is cultivated is the best support of a worship that is pure. The 
temple of truth, like the indestructible pillar of Smeaton, is founded 
on a rock ; it triumphs over the tempest, and enlightens those very 
billows that impetuously but impotently rush on to overwhelm it. 

State Intrigues require a Partner. — Intrigues of 
state, like games of whist, require a partner, and in both success is 
the joint effect of chance and skill ; but the former differ from the 
latter in one particular — the knaves rule the kings. Count Stackel- 
berg was sent on a particular embassy, by Catharine of Russia, into 
Poland; on the same occasion, Thurgut was despatched by the 
Emperor of Germany. Both these ambassadors were strangers to 
each other. When the morning appointed for an audience arrived, 
Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent saloon, where, seeing a 
dignified-looking man seated and attended by several Polish noble- 
men, who were standing most respectfully before him, the German 
ambassador (Thurgut) concluded it was the king, and addressed him 
as such, with the accustomed formalities. This dignified-looking 
character turned out to be Stackelberg, who received the unexpected 
homage with pride and silence. Soon after the king entered the 
presence chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retired, 
much mortified and ashamed. In the evening, it so happened that 
both these ambassadors were playing cards at the same table with 
his majesty. The German envoy threw down a card, saying, " The 
king of clubs 1" "A mistake!" said the monarch, "It is the 
knave ! " " Pardon me, sire," exclaimed Thurgut, casting a signifi* 
cant glance at Stackelberg, " this is the second time to-day I have 
mistaken a knave for a king." Stackelberg, though very prompt 
at repartee, bit his lips, and was silent. 

Relaxation necessary to the strongest Minds. — 
Noseitur a Sociis is a proverb that does not invariably apply ; for 
men of the highest talent have not always culled their familiar 
.society from minds of a similar calibre with their own. There are 
moments of relaxation, when they prefer friendship to philosophy, 
and comfort to counsel. Fatigued by confuting the coxcombs, or 
exhausted by coping with the giants of literature, there are 
moments when the brightest minds prefer the soo things of sympathy 
to all the brilliance of wit, as he that is in need of repose selects a 
bed of feathers rather than of flints. 
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Injuries to Friends unpardonable. — To pervert the- 
talents we have improved under the tuition of a party, to the de- 
struction of that very party by whom they were improved, is an 
offence that generous and noble minds find it almost as difficult to 
pardon in others as to commit in themselves. It is true that we 
are enjoined to forgive our enemies, but I remember no text that 
enforces a similar conduct with regard to our friends. David, we 
may remember, exclaimed, that if it had been his enemy who had 
injured him, he could have borne it, but it was his own familiar- 
friend. "We took," says he, "sweet counsel together, and walked 
in the house of God as mends." Therefore, to employ the powera 
of our mind to injure those to whom we are mainly indebted for 
the perfection of those powers, is an act of ingratitude as monstrous- 
as if Fatroclus had attacked Achilles, in the very armour in which 
lie had invested him for the destruction of Hector : — 

Non hos qnoesitam munus in usns ; 
It is well known that Mr. Burke, on his first debut in life, improved 
himself not a little under the banners and the patronage of the* 
opposition ; for which purpose he was a constant frequenter of the 
various debates and disputations held at the house of one Jeacocke, 
a baker, but who, notwithstanding his situation in life, was gifted 
with such a vein of eloquence, that he was unanimously constituted 
perpetual president of the famous disputing society held at the- 
Bobin Hood, near Temple Bar. On a certain memorable occasion, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke, exclaiming, " I quit the 
camp," suddenly left the opposition benches, and going over to .the 
Treasury side of the house, thundered a violent philippic against 
his former friends and associates. Mr. Sheriden concluded a 
spirited reply to that unlooked-for attack, nearly in the following 
words : — " That gentleman, to use his own expression, has quitted 
the camp ; but he will recollect that he has quitted it as a deserter, 
and I sincerely hope he will never return as a spy. But I, for one, 
cannot sympathise in the astonishment with which so flagrant an> 
act of apostacy has electrified the House ; for neither I nor that 
gentleman have forgotten from whom he has borrowed those wea- 
pons which he now uses against us. So far, therefore, from beings 
astonished at that .gentleman's present tergiversation, I consider it 
to be not only characteristic, but consistent ; for it is but natural 
that he who, on his first starting in life, could commit so gross a 
blunder as to go to the baker's for his eloquence, should conclude 
such a career by coming to the House of Commons for his bread" 

Great Men receive little Pity in Adversity. — 
The reason why great men meet with so little pity or attachment 
in adversity, would seem to be this : — The friends of a great man 
were made by his fortunes, his enemies by himself, and revenge ia 
a much more punctual paymaster than gratitude. Those whom a 
great man has marred rejoide at his ruin, and those whom he has 
made look on with indifference ; because, with common minds, the 
destruction of the creditor is considered as equivalent to the pay- 
ment of the debt. 
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Testimony and Evidence. — Evidence has often been 
termed the eye of the law, and has been too generally considered 
to he that which regulates the decisions of all courts of justice, 
that are conducted with impartiality. But the term evidence, so 
applied, is a misnomer, since, from the very nature of things, 
evidence rarely, if ever, either can or does appear in a court of 
justice. We do not mean to quibble about words, nor to split 
distinctions where there are no differences. The eye of the law, 
however, happens unfortunately to be composed of something very 
different from evidence ; for evidence seldom deceives, nor is itself 
deceived. But the law is compelled to make use of an eye that is 
far more imperfect; an eye that sometimes sees too little, and 
sometimes too much ; this eye is testimony. If a man comes into a 
court of justice covered with wounds and with bruises, I admit 
that the whole court has evidence before it that the man has been 
beaten and mangled ; but the question of law is, by whom has he 
been so mangled or beaten ? and this is matter of testimony not of 
evidence. Fot evidence is the impression made upon a man's own 
mind, through his own senses ; but testimony is the impression 
that he may choose that his tongue should make upon the senses of 
others ; and here we have a very serious distinction, not without a 
difference. Thus, for instance, if I see A murdered by B, I am 
satisfied of that fact, and this is evidence ; but I may think fit to 
swear that he was murdered by C, and then the court are bound to 
be satisfied of that fact, and this is testimony. 

False Estimate op Great Men. — Those illustrious 
men who, like torches, have consumed themselves in order to en- 
lighten others, have often lived unrewarded and died unlamented. 
But the tongues of aftertimes have done them justice in one sense, 
though injustice in another. They have honoured them with their 
praise, and disgraced them with their pity. They pity them, for- 
sooth, because they missed present praise and temporal emolument ; 
things great to the little, but little to the great. Shall we 
pity a hero, because on the day of victory, he had sacrificed a meal? 
And those mighty minds, whom these pigmies presume to com- 
miserate but whom they cannot comprehend, were contending for 
a far nobler prize than any which those who pity them could either 
give or withhold. Wisdom was their object, and that object they 
attained ; she was their " exceeding great reward." Let us, there- 
fore, honour such men, if we can, and emulate them, if we dare ; 
but let us bestow our pity, not on them, but on ourselves, who have 
neither the merit to deserve renown nor the magnanimity to de- 
spise it. 

Dupes to our own Weakness. — We are all greater 
dupes to our own weakness than to the skill of others ; and the j| 
successes gained over us by the designing are usually nothing more 
than the prey taken from those very snares we have laid ourselves. 
One man mils by his ambition, another by his perfidy, a third by 
his avarice, and a fourth by his lust ; what are these but so many 
nets, watched by the fowler, but woven by the victim. 
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Giants at the Bar and Pigmies in the Senate. 
— Some have wondered how it happens that those who have shone 
80 conspicuously at the bar, should have been eclipsed in the senate, 
and that the giants of Westminster Hall should have been mere 
pigmies at St. Stephen's. But that a successful forensic pleader 
should be a poor diplomatic orator, is no more to be wondered at 
than that a good microscope should make a bad telescope. The 
mind of the pleader is occupied in scrutinizing minutiae, that of 
the statesman in grasping magnitudes. The one deals in particulars, 
and the other in generals. The well-defined rights of individuals 
are the province of the pleader, but the enlarged and undetermined 
claims of communities are the arena of the statesman. Forensic 
eloquence may be said to lose in comprehension what it gains in 
acuteness, as an eye so formed as to perceive the motion of the 
hour hand, would be unable to discover the time of the day. We 
might also add, that a mind long hackneyed in anatomizing the 
nice distinctions of words, must be the less equal to grapple with 
the more extended bearing of things ; and that he that regulates 
most of his conclusions by precedent that is past, willbe somewhat 
embarrassed when he has to do with power that is present. 

Greatness in Adversity. — Men of enterprising and 
energetic minds, when buried alive in the gloomy walls of a prison, 
may be considered as called upon to endure a trial thai will put all 
their strength of mind and fortitude to the test, far more than all 
the hazards, the dilemmas, and the broils of the camp, the cabinet, 
or the cabal. I have often considered that the Cardinal de Eetz 
was never so great as on one occasion, which occurred at the castle 
of Vincennes. He was shut up in that fortress by his implacable 
enemy Mazarin ; and on looking out of his grated window, to fan 
the burning fever of hope delayed, he saw some labourers busy in 
preparing a small plot of ground opposite to his apartment. Wnen 
the person commissioned to attend him brought in his breakfast, he 
ventured to inquire of him what those labourers were about whom 
he saw from his window; he replied, "They are preparing the 
ground for the reception of the seed of some asparagus, a vegetable 
of which we have heard that your Excellency is particularlv fond." 
The cardinal received this appalling intelligence with a smile. 

The Faith op Infidelity. — No men deserve the title 
of infidels so little as those to whom it has been usually applied ; 
let any of those who renounce Christianity write fairly down in a 
book all the absurdities that they believe instead of it, and they will 
find that it requires more faith to reject Christianity than to 
embrace it. 

A Sound Mind better than a Sound Body. — 
Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; anguish of body, 
none. This proves that the health of the mind is of far more con- 
sequence to our happiness than the health of the body, although 
both are deserving of much more attention than either of V*m 
receive. 
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London the Univebsity op England. — There is a 
*pot in Birmingham, where the steam power is concentrated on a 
very large scale, in order to be let out in small parts and parcels to 
those who may stand in need of it ; and something similar to this 
may be observed of the power of mind in London. It is 
concentrated and brought together here into one focus, so as to be 
at the service of all who may wish to avail themselves of it. And 
Doctor Johnson was not far from the truth, when he observed that 
he could sit in the smoky corner of Bolt-court, and draw a circle 
round himself, of one mile in diameter, that should comprise and 
embrace more energy, ability, and intellect, than could be found 
in the whole island besides. The circumstance of talent of every 
kind being so accessible, in consequence of its being so contiguous, 
makes London the real university of England. If we wish to col- 
late manuscripts, we may repair to Oxford or to Cambridge, but we 
must come to London if we would collate men. 

Worldly Success achieved by Talkative Ignor- 
ance. — As there are some sermons that would have been 
sermons upon everything, if the preachers had only touched 
upon religion in their variety, so there are some men who would 
know a little of everything if they did but know a little of their 
own profession. And yet these men often succeed in life ; for, as 
they are voluble and fluent upon subjects that everybody 
understands, the world gives them credit for knowledge in their 
own profession, although it happens to be the only thing on which 
they are totally ignorant. And yet, if we chose to be sophistical, 
-we might affirm that it requires more talent to succeed in a 
profession that we do not understand, than in one that we do ; but 
the plain truth is, that it does not require more talent, but more 
impudence ; and we have but little reason to pride ourselves upon 
a success that is indebted much more to the weakness of others 
than to any strength of our own, 

Truth and Wisdom Firm Friends op Virtue. — It 
has been urged that it is dangerous to enlighten the lower orders, 
because it is impossible to enlighten them sufficiently ; and that it 
is far more easy to give them knowledge enough to make 
them resigned ; since a smatterer in philosophy can see the evils 
of life, but it requires an adept in it to support them. To all such 
specious reasonings two inconvertible axioms might be opposed — 
that truth and wisdom are the firmest friends of virtue, ignorance 
and falsehood of vice. It will, therefore, be as hazardous as 
unadvisable for any rulers of a nation to undertake to enlighten it, 
unless they themselves are prepared to bring their own example up 
to the standard of their own instructions, and to take especial care 
that their practice shall precede their precepts ; for a people that is 
enlightened may follow, but they can no longer be led. 

True Friendship seldom valued till it is Lost* 
— True friendship is like sound health, the value of it is seldom 
known until it be lost. 
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True Greatness best appreciated by the Truly 
Great. — True greatness is that alone which is allowed to be so by 
the most great ; and the difficulty of attaining perfection is best 
understood only by those who stand nearest themselves to it. For 
as he that is placed at a great distance from an object is a bad 
judge of the relative space that separates from it other objects that 
are comparatively contiguous to it, so also those who are a great 
way off from excellence, are equally liable to be misled as to the 
respective advances that those who have nearly reached it have 
made. The combination of research, of deduction, and of design, 
developing itself at last in the discovery of the safety lamp for 
the miner, and muzzling, as it were, in a metallic net, as fine as 
gossamer, the most powerful and destructive of the elements, was 
an effort of mind that can be fully appreciated only by those who 
41 are thoroughly aware of the vast difficulty of the end and of the 
beautiful simplicity of the means. Sir Humphry Davy will receive 
the eternal gratitude of the most ignorant, but the civic crown he 
has so nobly earned will be placed upon his head by the admiration 
and the suffrages of the most wise. The truly great, indeed, are 
few in number, and slow to admit superiority ; but, when once 
admitted, they do more homage to the greatness that overtops 
them, even than minds that are inferior and subordinate. In a 
former publication, I have related that I once went to see an. 
exhibition of a giant. He was particularly tall and well propor- 
tioned. I was much interested by a group of children, who were 
brought into the room, and I promised myself much amusement 
from the effect that the entrance of the giant would produce upon 
them. But I was disappointed, for this Brobdignag seemed to 
excite a much less sensation than I had anticipated in this young 
coterie of Lilliputians. I took a subsequent opportunity to express 
my astonishment on this subject to the giant himself, who informed 
me that he had invariably made the same remark, and that children 
and persons of diminutive stature ever expressed half the surprise 
or gratification on seeing him that was evinced by those who were 
tall. The reason of this puzzled me a little, until at last I began 
to reflect that children and persons of small stature are in the 
constant habit of looking up at others, and, therefore, it costs them 
no trouble to look a little higher at a giant ; but those who are* 
comparatively tall, inasmuch as they are in the constant habit of 
looking down upon others, are beyond measure astonished when 
they meet with one whose very superior stature obliges them to- 
look up ; and so it is with minds, for the truly great meet their 
equals rarely, their inferiors constantly; but when they meet with 
a superior, the novelty of such an intellectual phenomenon serves 
only to increase its brilliance, and to give a more ardent adoration 
to that homage which it commands. 

Youth and Age. — Let us so employ our youth that 
the very old age which will deprive us of attention from the eyes 
of the women, shall enable us to replace what we have lost with 
something better from the ears of the men. 
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No Missing Link in the Chain op Nature. — There 
is no chasm in the operations of nature ; the mineral world joins 
the vegetable, the vegetable the animal, and the animal the intel- 
lectual, by mutual but almost imperceptible gradations. The- 
adaptations that each system makes to its neighbour are reciprocal, 
the highest parts of the lower ascending a little out of their order,, 
to fill the receding parts of that which is higher, until the whole 
universe, like the maps that are made of it for the amusement of 
children, becomes one well-arranged and connected whole, dove- 
tailed as it were, and compacted together, by the advancement of 
some parts and the retrocession of others^ But although each 
system appears to be assimilated, yet is each essentially distinct ; 
producing, as their whole, the grand discordant harmony of things. 
Man is that compound being, created to fill that wide hiatus that 
must otherwise have remained unoccupied between the natural 
world and the spiritual ; and he sympathises with the one in his* 
death, and will be associated with the other by his reusrrection. 
"Without another state, it would be utterly impossible for him to 
explain the difficulties of this : possessing earth, but destined for 
heaven, he forms the link between two orders of being, and par- 
takes much of the grossness of the one and somewhat of the 
refinement of the other. Reason, like a magnetic influence 
imparted to iron, gives to matter properties and powers which it 
possessed not before, but without extending its bulk, augmenting 
its weight, or altering its organization ; like that to which I have 
compared it, it is visible only by its effects, and perceptible only 
by its operations. Reason, superadded to man, gives him peculiar 
and characteristic views, responsibilities, and destinations, exalting 
him above all existences that are visible, but which perish, and 
associating him with those that are invisible, but which remain. 
Reason is that Homeric and golden chain descending from the 
throne of God even unto man, uniting heaven and earth, and 
earth and heaven. For all is connected, and without a chasm; 
from an angel to an atom, all is proportion, harmony, and strengths 
But here we stop. There is an awful gulf, that must be for ever 
impassable, infinite, and insurmountable — the distance between the 
created and the Creator : and this order of things is as fit as it is 
necessary ; it enables the supreme to exalt without limit, to reward 
without exhaustion, without a possibility of endangering the safety 
of his throne by rivalry, or tarnishing its lustre by approximation. 

A borrowed Art op Love. — A town, before it can be 
plundered and deserted, must first be taken ; and in this particular 
Venus has borrowed a law from her consort Mars. A woman that 
wishes to retain her suitor, must keep him in the trenches ; for 
this is a seige which the besieger never raises for want of supplies, 
since a feast is more fatal to love than a fast, and a surfeit than a 
starvation. Inanition may cause it to die a slow death, but reple- 
tion always destroys it by a sudden one. We should have as many 
Petrarchs as Antonies, were not Lauras much more scarce than 
Cleopatras. 
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Ingenuity in discovering bad Motives for good 
Actions. — We are not more ingenious in searching out bad 
motives for good actions, when performed by others, than good 
motives for bad actions when performed by ourselves* I have 

• As the above opens with a double antithesis, I hope I may be permitted to 
•offer a few remarks on this subject in a note. In the preface I observed that, with 
respect to the style I proposed to adopt in these pages, 1 should attempt to make 
it vary with the subject. I now find that I have succeeded to far at least in this 
attempt, that some doubt whether all the articles came from the same pen. I 
can, however, assure my readers that whatever faults " Lac on" may possess belong 
to me alone, and having said thus much I believe I shall not have made a very 
epod bargain by claiming also whatever trifling merits may be found in the book. 
To those therefore that are disgusted with the abundance of the one, or dissatisfied 
from the scarcity of the other, I can only reply in the words of the Poet,— 

" Adsum qui feet, in me comertiteferrum." 
As to the frequent recurrence of antithesis, I admit that wherever this figure 
presents itself to my imagination I never reject it, if the deductions proposed to be 
•drawn from it appear to me to be just. 1 have consulted authors ancient and 
modern on this subject, and they seem to be all agreed that the sententious, short, 
and apothegmatic style, so highly requisite in a book of maxims or aphorisms, is a 
style to the force and spirit of which antithesis is not only particularly advanta- 
geous but even absolutely necessary. A maxim, if it be worth anything, «s worth, 
remembering, and nothing is so likely to rivet it on the memory as antithesis ; 
deprived of this powerful auxiliary, all works of the nature of that in which 1 am. 
engaged must droop and be dull. If I have blundered on some antitheses that lead 
to false conclusions, i admit that no mercy ought to be shown to them, and I con- 
sign them, without benefit of clergy, to the severest sentence of criticism. Ko candid 
reader will accuse an author of adopting the antithetical style from laziness ; and 
to those who would ask whether it be an easy style of writing, I would say with, 
the celebrated painter, " Try." That I can abandon antithesis on subjects where 
it is not required, will, I think, be allowed by those who have read the notes to 
" Hypocrisy," and my remarks on " Don Juan." But to extirpate antithesis from, 
literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eight- tenths of all 
the wit, ancient and modern, now existing; in the world ; and I fancy we shall 
never have the same excuse for such a measure that the Dutch had for destroying 
their spices— the fear of a glut. Dunces give antithesis no quarter, and, 
to say the truth, it gives them none; if it be a fault, it is one of the very 
few which such persons may exclaim against with some justice, because they were 
never yet found capable of committing it. Let any man try to recall to his 
memory all the pointed, epigrammatic, brief, or severe things which he may have 
read or heard either at the benate, the Bar, or the btage. and he will see that I 
have not overrated the share which antithesis will be lound to have had in their 
production. It is a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of 
the greatest beauty, and sometimes of the greatest sublimity. Milton, in his moral 
description of hell, says that it was a place which God " created evil, for evil onry 
good ; where all life dies, death lives." That it is capable of the greatest beauty, 
•will be seen by the following translation from an Arabic poet, on the birth of a child : 
14 When born, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 

While thine assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confessed. 

8o live, that at thy parting hour, 

They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be dressed." 
If these lines will not put my readers in good humour with antithesis, I must 
either give them up as incorrigible, or prescribe to them a regular course of reading 
-discipline, administered by such writers as Herder or Gisborne, restricting them 
also most straightly from all such authors as Butler and Swift, where they will be 
•often shocked with such lines as the following :— 

" 'Tis said that Caesar's horse would stoop 
To take his noble rider up, 
So Hudibras's, 'tis well known, 
Would often do to set him down." m 
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observed elsewhere, that no swindler has assumed so many names 
as self-love, nor is so much ashamed of his own ; self-love can gild 
the most nauseous pill, and can make the grossest venality, when 
tinselled over with the semblance of gratitude, sit easy on the 
weakest stomach. There is an anecdote of Sir Bobert Walpole, so 
much to my present purpose, that I cannot refrain from relating 
it, as I conceive that it will be considered apposite by all readers, 
and may perhaps be new to some. Sir Robert wished to carry a 
favourite measure in the House of Commons. None understood 
better than this minister two grand secrets of state, — the great 
power of principal, and the great weakness of principle. A day or 
two previous to the agitation of the measure alluded to he chanced 
upon a county member, who sometimes looked to the weight and 
value of an argument, rather than to its justice or its truth. Sir 
Bobert took him aside, and rather unceremoniously put a bank 
note of a thousand pounds into his hand, saying, " I must have 
your vote and influence on such a day." Our Anstides from the 
country thus replied : " Sir Bobert, you have shown yourself my 
friend on many occasions, and on points where both my honour 
and my interest were nearly and dearly concerned; I am also 
informed that it was owing to your good offices that my wife 
lately met with so distinguished and flattering a reception at court. 
I should think myself, therefore," continued he, — putting, however, 
the note very carefully into his own pocket, — " I should think 
myself, Sir Bobert, a perfect monster of ingratitude if on this 
occasion I refused you my vote and influence." They parted : Sir 
Bobert not a little surprised at having discovered a new page in 
the volume of man, and the other scarcely more pleased with the 
valuable reasoning of Sir Bobert than with his own specious 
rhetoric, which had so suddenly metamorphosed an act of the 
foulest corruption into one of the sincerest gratitude. 

Literary Traffickers. — It is curious that intellectual 
darkness creates some authors, whom physical darkness would 
destroy ; such would be totally silent if they were absolutely blind, 
and their ability to write would instantly cease with their ability 
to read. They could neither draw, like Shakspeare, on imagina- 
tion ; like Bacon, on reflection ; like Ben Johnson, on memory ; 
nor, like Milton, on all. These traffickers in literature are like 
bankers in one respect, and like bakers in another. Like bankers, 
because they carry on business with a small capital of their own, 
and a very large one of other men's, and a run would be equally fatal 
to both. They are like bakers, because while the one manufactures 
his bread and the other his book, neither of them has had any hand 
in the production of that which forms the staple of his respective 
commodity. 

He who has no Virtue can best assume all the 
Virtues. — As that gallant can best affect a pretended passion for 
one woman who has no true love for another, so he that has no 
real esteem for any of the virtues can best assume the appearance 
of them all. 
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Time. — Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical 
<of things ; the past is gone, the future is not come ; and the 
.present becomes the past, even while we attempt to define it, and, 
like the flash of lightning, at once exists and expires. Time is the 
measurer of all things, hut is itself immeasurable, and the grand 
-discloser of all things but is itself undisclosed. Like space, it is 
incomprehensible, because it has no limit, and it would be still 
more so if it had. It is more obscure in its source than the Nile, 
and in its termination than the Niger; and advances like the 
.slowest tide but retreats like the swiftest torrent. It gives wings 
of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and lends ex- 
pectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. It robs beauty of her 
charms, to bestow them on her picture ; and builds a monument 
to merit, but denies it a house ; it is the transient and deceitful 
flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and final friend of truth. 
Time is the most subtle yet the most insatiable of depredators, 
and, by appearing to take nothing, is permitted to take all ; nor 
can it be satisfied, unless it has stolen the world from us and us 
from the world. It constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by 
flight, and although it is the present ally it will be the future 
conquerer of death. Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of 
ambition, is the stern corrector of fools but the salutary counsellor 
of the wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all they desire 
to the other ; but, like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that 
even the sagest discredit too long and the silliest believe too late. 
Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and repentance 
behind it ; he that has made it his friend, will have little to fear 
from his enemies ; but he that has made it his enemy, will have 
little to hope from his friends. 

Mental Idjosyncracies. — There is an idiosyncrasy 
in mind, no less than in body, for some individuals have a peculiar 
constitution both of head and heart, and set all analogy and all 
calculation at defiance. There is an occult disturbing force within 
them, that designates them as unclassed anomalies and hybrids ; 
they form the corps particulier of exception to all general rules, 
being at times fully as unlike to themselves as to others. Therefore 
no maxim, aphorism, or apothegm can be so propounded as to suit 
all descriptions and classes of men ; and the moralist can advance 
such propositions only as will be found to be generally true, for 
none are so universally ; those, therefore, that are inclined to cavil, 
might object to the clearest truisms, for " that all men must die," 
or, "that all men must be born," are affirmations not wholly 
without their exceptions. Rochefoucauld has written one maxim, 
which, in my humble opinion, is worth all the rest that he has 
given us ; he says, that " hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays 
to virtue ;" but even this fine maxim is not universally true ; on 
the contrary, its very reverse sometimes has happened ; for there 
are instances where, to please a profligate superior, men have 
affected some vices to which they were not inclined, and thus have 
made their hypocrisy a homage paid by virtue to vice. . 
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Posterity reotifies the Mistakes of Contempo- 
raries. — Those who at the commencement of their career meet 
with less eotemporaneous applause than they deserve, are not unfre- 
quently recompensed by gaining more than they deserve at the end 
of it : and although, at the earlier part of their progress, such per- 
sons had ground to fear that they were born to be starved, yet 
have they often lived long enough to die of a surfeit. But this 
applies not to posterity, which decides without any regard to this 
inequality. Contemporaries are anxious to redeem a defect of 
penetration, by a subsequent excess of praise ; but, from the very 
nature of things, it is impossible for posterity to commit either the 
one fault or the other. Doctor Johnson is a remarkable instance 
of the truth of what has been advanced ; he was considered less 
than he really was in his morn of life, and greater than he really 
was in its meridian. Posterity has calmly placed him where he 
ought to be, — between the two extremes. He was fortunate in 
having not only the most interesting, but also the most disinterested, 
of biographers, for he is constantly raising his hero at the expense 
of himself. He now and then proposes some very silly questions 
to his oracle. He once asked him, " Pray, Doctor, do you think 
you could make any part of the Rambler better than it is P* " Yes, 
sir," said the Doctor, " I could make the best parts better." But 
posterity, were she to cite the Doctor before her, might perhaps 
propose a more perplexing question, — " Pray, Doctor, do you think 
you could make the worst parts worse ?' 

What Posterity does for us. — Our achievements 
and our productions are our intellectual progeny ; and he who is 
-engaged in providing that these immortal children of his mind 
shall inherit fame, is far more nobly occupied than he who is in- 



inherit wealth. This reflection will help us to a solution of that 
question which has been so often and so triumphantly proposed, 
" What has posterity ever done for us P" This sophism may be 
replied to thus : Who is it that proposes the question P one of the 
present generation of that particular moment when it is proposed ; 
but to such it is evident that posterity can exist only in idea. And 
if it be asked, what the idea of posterity has done for us P we may 
safely reply that it has done and is doing two most important 
things ; it increases the energies of virtue and diminishes the 
excesses of vice ; it makes the best of us more good and the worst 
of us less bad. 

Improvements in either Sex not confined to Itself. 
— No improvement that takes place in either of the sexes can pos- 
sibly be confined to itself; each is a universal mirror to the other ; 
and the respective refinement of the one will always be in reciprocal 
proportion to the polish of the other. 

Doubtful Value of Opinions from those who never . 
doubt. — The testimony of those who doubt the least, is not un- 
usually that very testimony that ought most to be doubted. 
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Works of real Merit not always popular at 
First. — Works of true merit are seldom very popular in their own 
day ; for knowledge is on the march, and men of genius are the 
Proestolatores or Videttes, that are far in advance of their comrades. 
They are not with them, but before them ; not in the camp, but 
beyond it. The works of sciolists and dullards are still more 
unpopular, but from a different cause ; and theirs is an unpopularity 
that will remain, because they are not before the main body, but 
behind it ; and as it proceeds, every moment increases the distance 
of those sluggards that are sleeping in the rear, but diminishes the 
distance of those heroes that have taken post in the van. Who 
then stands thfbest chance of that paltry prize — contemporaneous 
approbation P He whose mediocrity of progress distances not his 
comrades, and whose equality of merit affords a level on which 
friendship may be built ; who is not so dull but that he has some- 
thing to teach, and not so wise as to have nothing to learn ; who 
is not so far before his companions as to be unperceived, nor so far 
behind them as to be unregarded. 

Love begets Love. — The plainest man that can 
convince a woman that he is really in love with her, has done more 
to make her in love with him than the handsomest man if he can 
produce no such conviction; for the love of woman is a shoot, 
not a seed, and nourishes most vigorously only when ingrafted on 
that love which is rooted in the breast of another. 

Corruption. — Corruption is like a ball of snow, — when 
once set rolling it must increase. It gives momentum to the 
activity of the knave, but it chills the honest man, and makes him 
almost weary of his calling ; and all that corruption attracts, it 
also retains, for it is easier not to fall than only to fall once ; and 
easier not to yield a single inch than, having yielded, to regain it. 

Hints to noisy Orators. — Those orators who give us 
much noise and many words, but little argument and less wit, and 
who are most loud when they are the least lucid, should take a 
lesson from the great volume of nature ; she often gives us the 
lightning even without the thunder, but never the thunder with- 
out the lightning. 

The Birth op Genius pleasurable. — With the 
offspring of genius, the law of parturition is reversed ; the throes- 
are in the conception, the pleasure in the birth. 

Intolerance op New Converts. — As no roads are so 
rough as those that have just been mended, so no sinners are so in- 
tolerant as those that have just turned saints. 

Treatment op Fools. — When dunces call us fools, 
without proving us to be so, our best retort is to prove them to be 
fools without condescending to call them so. 

Pedantry. — Pedantry crams our heads with learned, 
lumber, and takes out our brains to make room for it. 
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Implacable Hatred excited bt Indifference to 
Female Charms. — Women will pardon any offence rather than a 
neglect of their charms; and rejected love re-enters the female 
bosom with a hatred more implacable than that of Coriolanus, when 



Potiphars, were it not that Josephs are scarce. All Addison's 
address and integrity were found necessary to extricate him from a 
dilemma of this kind. The Marquis Des Vardes fared not so well. 
Madame the Duchess of Orleans fell in love with him, although she 
knew he was the gallant of Madame Soissons, her most intimate 
Mend. She even went bo far as to make a confidante of Madame 
Soissons, who not only agreed to give him up, but carried her ex- 
travagance so far as to send for the Marquis, and release him, in 
the presence of Madame, from all his obligations, and to make him 
formally over to her. The Marquis Des Vardes, deeming this to 
be only an artifice of gallantry, to try how faithful he was in his 
amours, thought it most prudent to declare himself incapable of 
change, though in terms full of respect for Madame, but of passion 
for the Duchess. His ruin was determined upon from that 
moment ; nor could his fidelity to the one save him from the effects 
of that hatred his indifference had excited in the bfeast of the other. 
In this the marquis reasoned badly, for, had he been right in his 
conclusion, it would have been no difficult matter for him, on dis- 
covering the plot, to have persuaded his first favourite that his heart 
was not in the thing, and that he had fallen into the snare only 
from a deference to her commands ; and if he were wrong in his 
conclusion — which was the case — he ought to have known that a 
woman does not like a man the worse for having many favourites, 
if he deserts them all for her ; she fancies that she herself has the 
power of fixing the wanderer ; that other women conquer like the 
Farthians, but that she herself, like the Romans, can not only make 
conquests, but retain them. 

Religious Belief often precedes Examination. — 
Those who would draw conclusions unfavourable to Christianity 
from the circumstance that many believers have turned sceptics, 
but few sceptics believers, have forgotten the answer of Arcesilaus 
to one that asked him why many went from other sects to the 
Epicureans, but none from the Epicureans to the other sects : — 
Because, said he, of men, some are made eunuchs, but of eunuchs 
never any are made men. In matters of religion, it too often 
happens that belief goes before examination, and we take our creed 
from our nurse, but not our convictions. If the intellectual food 
should afterwards rise upon the stomach, it is because in this un- 
natural order of things, the act of swallowing has preceded the 
ceremony of tasting. 

Much Law often occasions Little Justice. — In civil 
jurisprudence it too often happens that there is so much law that 
there is no room for justice, and that the claimant expires of wrong, 
in the midst of right, as mariners die of thirst in the midst of 
water. 
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Successful Honesty requires more Talent than 
successful Knavery. — Few things are more destructive of the 
best interests of society, than the prevalent hut mistaken notion 
that it requires a vast- deal of talent to he a successful knave ; for 
this position, while it diminishes that odium which ought to attach 
to fraud on the part of those who suffer by it, increases also the 
temptation to commit it on the part of those who profit by it ; 
since there are so many who would rather be written down knaves 
than fools. But the plain fact is, that to be honest with success, 
requires far more talent than to be a rogue, and to be honest with- 
out success requires far more magnanimity ; for trick is not dex- 
terity, cunning is not skill, and mystery is not profoundness. The 
honest man proposes to arrive at a certain point by one straight 
and narrow road, that is beset on all sides with obstacles and 
impediments. He would rather stand still than proceed by tres- 
passing on the property of his neighbour, and would rather over- 
come a difficulty than avoid it by breaking down a fence. The 
knave, it is true, proposes to himself the same object, but arrives at 
it by a very different route. Provided only that he gets on, he is 
not particular whether he effects it where there is a road, or where 
there is none ; he trespasses without scruple, either on the forbidden 
ground of private property or on those bye-paths where there is no 
legal thoroughfare ; what he cannot reach over he will over-reach ; 
and those obstacles he cannot surmount by climbing, he will under- 
mine by creeping, quite regardless of the filth that may stick to 
"hi™ in the scramble. The consequence is, that he frequently over- 
takes the honest man, and passes by him with a sneer. What, 
then, shall we say, that the rogue has more talent than the upright ; 
let us rather Bay that he has less. For wisdom is nothing more 
than judgment exercised on the true value of things that are desir- 
able ; but of things in themselves desirable, those are the most so 
that remain the longest. Let us, therefore, mark the end of these 
things, and we shall come to one conclusion — the fiat of the 
tribunal both of God and of man, — That honesty is not only the 
deepest policy, but the highest wisdom ; since, however difficult it 
may be for integrity to get on, it is a thousand times more difficult 
for knavery to get off ; and no error is more fatal than that of those 
who think that virtue has no other reward, because they have 
heard that she is her own. 

Men oftener complain of their Memory than their 
Judgment. — Why is it that we so constantly hear men complaining 
of their memory,* but none of their judgment ; is it that they are 
less ashamed of a short memory, because they have heard that this 
is a failing of great wits, or is it because nothing is more common 
than a fool with a strong memory, nor more rare than a man of 
sense with a weak judgment. 



" Of all the faculties of the mind, memory is the first that flourishes, and the 
first that dies. Quintilian has said, " Quantum memoriae tantum ingenit hut if 
tbta maxim were either true, or believed to be bo, all men would be as f^fr*** 
with their memory as they at present are with their judgment. 
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Man and his Destiny not revealed to Philosophy, 
Ancient ok Modern. — As the mother tongue in -which we converse 
is the only language we all talk, though few are taught it, so the 
mother wit by which we act is the only science we never learn ; 
and yet we are all more or less obliged to practice it, although it is 
never heard of in the schools. The ancient philosophers, indeed, 
scrutinised man in all his various bearings and connections, both 
as to his individual and social relations, his present capabilities, 
and future hopes. But although they have descanted so largely 
on him and about him they have left us little that is satisfactory or 
conclusive ; and one short sentence, uttered by a despised and per- 
secuted man in the streets of Jerusalem, is, perhaps, worth it all ; 
for truth is one, but error multifarious, since there may be a thou- 
sand opinions on any subject, but usually only one that is right. 
That these sages of antiquity wandered very far from the mark, 
may be collected from their glaring contradictions constantly of 
each other, and often of themselves. But, like moles, they were 
industrious, and like them they worked in the dark, fancied them- 
selves very deep, when they were only a few inches beneath the 



stumble and trip. Nevertheless, they had so numerous an audience, 
that the common business of life ran a risk of being neglected for 
speculations upon it, and it was fortunate that some of these sages 
not only walked barefoot themselves, but encouraged their followers 
to do the same ; for logic had become far more cheap at Athens 
than leather, and syllogisms than shoes. But even this state of 
things had its portion of good ; for he that knew not where to get 
a dinner, was in the highest state of practical discipline for a decla- 
mation on the advantages of temperance ; and he that had no house 
over his head, might naturally be expected to surpass all others in 
his knowledge of the stars. 

Economy of Expenditure dippicult in corrupt 
Communities. — No reformation is so hazardous as that of retrench- 
ment ; it forces the corrupt to give a practical assent to a system 
which, they outwardly execrate. Even the bright talent and still 
brighter integrity of M. Necker,* were not equal to the host of 
enemies which his inflexible adherence to economy had created 
around him. I was placed, says he, in a situation where I was 
tinder the constant necessity of disobliging all those whom I knew, 
in order to secure the interests of those whom I knew not. Even 
the ladies at court would demand pensions, says Madame de Stael, 
with as much confidence as a marshal of France would complain 
of being superseded. " What," they would say, " is three thousand 
livres to the king ?" " Three thousand livres," replied M. Necker, 
" are the taxation of a village." 



* So firm was the confidence reposed in this great man by the whole nation of 
France, that on his re-assumption of office, the French funds rose thirty per cent, 
in one day. Had M. Necker had plentitude of power, or M. Mirabeau purity of 
principle ; could the former have done what he would, or the latter what he could ; 
in either case the French reyolution had been preyented. 
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Experience Preaches in vain to some Men. — Too 
high, an appreciation of our own talents is the chief cause why ex- 
perience preaches to us all in vain. Hence it happens, that, both 
in public and in private life, we so constantly see men playing that 
very game at which they know others have been ruined; but 
they natter themselves that they shall play it with more skill. 
The powerful are more deaf to the voice of experience than their 
inferiors, from the very circumstances in which they are placed. 
Power multiplies flatterers, and flatterers multiply our delusions by 
hiding us from ourselves. It is on this principle only that we can 
account for such a reign as that of the Sec -nd Charles, treading so 
quickly upon that of the First. The former was restored to a 
throne that might be said to have been built out of the very 
materials that composed the scaffold of his father. He converted it 
into an altar of Bacchanalians, where he himself officiated as high 
priest of the orgies, while every principle of purity and honour 
were the costly victims, that, bedewed with libations and be- 
dizened with flowers, were led in disgusting splendour to the 
sacrifice. 

Reasons against Beading Speeches by Members of 
Parliament. — I have often heard it canvassed how far it would be 
beneficial that written speeches should be permitted to be read in 
our Houses of Parliament* Madame de Stael, who in the infancy 
of the French revolution, saw the consequences of written speeches 
developed before her eyes, has, with her usual discernment, set the 
question at rest, by deciding in favour of the system that excludes 
them. In the British Senate, she observes, it is a rule not to read 
a written speech ; it must be spoken, so that the number of persons 
capable of addressing the House with effect is of necessity very 
small. But, she adds, as soon as permission is given to read either 
what we have written for ourselves, or what others have written for 
us, men of eminence are no longer the permanent leaders of an 
assembly, and thus we lose the great advantages of a free govern- 
ment, — that of giving talent its place, and consequently of prompt- 
ing all men to the improvement of their faculties. 

Real Failings in ourselves cause Imaginary one* 
in others. — What we conceive to be failings in others, are not 
unfrequently owing to some deficiencies in ourselves ; thus plain 
men think handsome women want passion, and plain women think 
young men want politeness ; dull writers think all readers devoid 
of taste, and dull readers think witty writers devoid of brilliance ; 
old men can see nothing to admire in the present days ; and yet 
former days were not better, but it is they themselves who have 
become worse. 

Self-love.— Self-love, in a well-regulated breast, is as 
the steward of the household, superintending the expenditure, 
and seeing that benevolence herself should be prudential, in order 
to be permanent, by providing that the reservoir which feeds 
should also be fed. 
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Philosophers and Fiddlers proud of their Arts. — 
Whether -we are fiddlers or philosophers, we are equally puffed up 
by our acquirements, and equally vain of our art. But the fiddler 
is more ingenuous than the philosopher, since he boldly places his 
own profession at the head of every other, and, in all the self- 
complacency of egotism, exclaims "one God, one Farrinelli." Perhaps 
he is right, for in both pursuits the value of the prize often consists 
solely in the difficulty of attaining it. But the philosopher, with 
as much arrogance as the fiddler, has a trifle more of circumspec- 
tion. Proud of being thought incapable of pride, he labours less 
to exalt his particular pursuit than to lower those of his neighbours, 
and, from the flimsiness of their structures, would slyly establish 
the solidity of his own. He would rather be the master of a hovel 
amidst ruins, than of a palace if confronted by piles of equal 
grandeur and dimensions. But pride is a paradoxical Proteus, 
eternally diverse yet ever the same. Plato adopted a most mag- 
nificent mode of displaying his contempt for magnificence; and 
neglect would have restored Diogenes to common sense and clean 
linen, since he would have had no tub from the moment he had 
no spectators, " Thus I trample," said Diogenes, " on the pride of 
Plato ;" but, rejoined Plato, " with greater pride, O Diogenes." 

Misery resulting from Independence of Public 
Opinion. — In all civilised communities there must of necessity 
exist a small portion of society who are in a great measure inde- 
pendent of public opinion. How, then, is this seeming advantage 
balanced in the great account ? These privileged individuals, sur- 
rounded by parasites, sycophants, and deceivers, too often become 
the willing victims of self-delusion, flattery, or design. Such per- 
sons commence by being their own masters, and finish by being 
their own slaves, the automata of passion, the Heliogaboli of excess, 
and the martyrs of disease. Undelighted amidst all delight, and 
joyless amidst all enjoyment, yet sateless in the very lap of satiety, 
they eventually receive the full measure of the punishment of their 
folly, their profligacy, or their vice ; nay, they often suffer more 
than other men, not because they are as amenable as their inferiors, 
but because they go greater lengths. Experience speaks to such in 
vain, and they sink deeper in the abyss, in precise proportion to 
the height from which they have plunged. 

Ladies who Love with their Heads and Think 
with their Hearts. — An ambassador* from Naples once said of 
the young ladies of Paris that they loved with their heads and 
thought with their hearts; and could the same ambassador now 
see a certain class of young gentlemen in London, he might as 
truly say of them that they did neither, with either. 

* This same ambassador was no disgrace to his corps, and seme of his fraternity 
would not be the worse for a *pice of his penetration. On being asked by a lady 
how it happened that the women have so much political influence in France, but 
ao little in England ? he replied, " The reason is that men govern in France, but 
in England the laws ; the women can influence the men, bat they can hare nothing 
to do with the laws but to obey them." 
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Thbj World can do without us, if we cannot do- 
without the World. — It has been said, that we are much deceived 
-when we fancy that we " can do without the world," and still more 
so when we presume that the world cannot do without us. Against 
the truth of the latter part of the proposition I have nothing to 
depose ; but, to return to the first feature of the proposition quoted 
above, I am inclined to think that we are independent, very much 
in proportion to the preference we give to intellectual and mental 
pleasures and enjoyments over those that are sensual and corporeal. 
It is unfortunate, that, although affluence cannot give this kind of 
independence, poverty should have a tendency to withhold it, not, 
indeed, altogether but in part; for it is not a more unusual 
sight to see a poor man who thinks, acts, and speaks for himself, 
than to see a rich man who performs all these important functions 
at the will of another ; and the only polite phrase I know of, which 
often means more than it says, is that which has been adopted as 
the conclusion of our epistles ; where for the word servant might 
not unfrequently be substituted that of slave. 

Wisdom without Learning better than Learning 
without Wisdom. — He that would thoroughly accomplish himself 
for the government of human affairs, should have a wisdom that 
can look forward into things that are present, and a learning that 
can look back into things that are past. But the poring pedant, 
who will slake his thirst only from antiquity, will find that it 
abounds with wells so deep that some of them were not worth the 
digging, and now so dark that they are not worth the descending ; 
yet so dry withal, that he will come up more thirsty than he went 
down, with eyes blinded by the dust of time, and with lips 
unquenched by the living waters of truth. Wisdom, however, and 
learning, should go hand in hand, they are so beautifully qualified 
for mutual assistance. But it is better to have wisdom without 
learning, than learning without wisdom ; just as it is better to be 
rich without being the possessor of a mine, than to be the possessor 
of a mine without being rich. 

Nonsense in a clear Style and Sense in an 
obscure one. — Some authors write nonsense in a clear style, and 
others write sense in an obscure one ; some can reason without 
being able to persuade, others can persuade without being able to 
reason ; some dive so' deep that they descend into darkness, and 
others soar so high that they give us no light ; and some, in a vain 
attempt to be cutting and dry, give us only that which is cut and 
dried. We should labour, therefore, to treat with ease of things 
that are difficult ; with familiarity, of things that are novel ; and 
with perspicacity, of things that are profound. 

A Consolatory Question. — When certain persons 
abuse us, let us ask ourselves what description of characters it is 
that they admire ; we shall often find this a very consolatory 
question. 
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Tyranny and Oppression the Offspring of Servility 
and Corruption. — It is astonishing how parturescent is evil, and 
with what incestuous fertility the whole family of vice increase and 
multiply, by cohabiting amongst themselves. Thus, if kings are 
tyrannical and oppressive, it is too often because subjects are servile 
and corrupt ; in proportion to the cowardice of the ruled is the 
cruelty of the ruler ; and if he govern by threats and bribes, rather 
than by justice and mercy, it is because fear has a stronger influence 
over the base than love, and gain more weight with the mercenary 
than gratitude. Thus the gladiatorial shows of ancient Borne 
brought upon the institutors of them their own punishment ; for 
cruelty begat cruelty. Hie tyrant exercised those barbarities on 
the people which the people exercised upon the prisoner and the 
slave ; the physical value of the man fell with his moral, and a 
contempt for the lives of others was bred in all by a familiarity 
with blood. 

To Judge accurately of the Wicked they must 
be compared with the Good. — As we cannot judge of the motion 
of the earth by anything within the earth, but by some radiant 
and celestial point that is beyond it, so the wicked, by comparing 
themselves with the wicked, perceive not how far they are advanced 
in their iniquity ; to know precisely what lengths they have gone 
they must fix their attention on some bright and exalted character, 
that is not of them but above them. When all moves equally 
(says Paschal) nothing seems to move, as in a vessel under sail ; 
and when all run by common consent into vice, none appear to do 
so. Ife that stops first, views as from a fixed point the horrible 
extravagance that transports the rest. 

He who can please Himself is not unlikely to 
please others. — He that pleases himself without injuring his 
neighbour, is quite as likely to please the world as he who vainly 
strives to please the whole of it ; he also stands a far better chance 
of a majority in his favour, since upon all equal divisions he will be 
fairly entitled to his own casting vote. 

Consolation for the Loss of a Favourite. — When 
we have lost a favourite horse or a dog, we usually endeavour to 
console ourselves by the recollection of some baa qualities they 
happened to possess ; and we are very apt to tranquillize our minds 
by similar reminiscences, on the death of those friends who have 
left us nothing. 

Calculating Avarice. — As the mean have a cal- 
culating avarice, which sometimes inclines them to give, so the 
magnanimous have a condescending generosity, which sometimes 
inclines them to receive. 

Philosophy fatal to Fiction. — Philosophy is to 
poetry what old age is to youth ; and the stern truths of philosophy 
are as fatal to the fictions of the one as the chilling testimonies of 
experience are to the hopes of the other. 
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The Mentally Blind think themselves Sharp- 
sighted. — We pity those who have lost their eyes, because they 
admit their infirmity, are thankful for our assistance, and do not 
deny us that light which they themselves have lost. But it is far 
otherwise with the blindness of the mind, which, although it be a 
calamity far more deplorable, seldom obtains that full commisera- 
tion it deserves. The reason is, that the mentally blind too often 
claim to be sharp-sighted, and in one respect are so, since they can 
perceive that in themselves which no one else can discover. Hence 
it happens that they are not only indignant at the proffered 
assistance of the enlightened, but most officiously obtrude their 
guidance upon them. Inflexibility, alas ! is not confined to truth, 
nor inconstancy to error ; and those who have the least pretensions 
to dogmatize are not always those who have the least inclination 
to do so. It is upon such lamentable occasions as these, that the 
Scriptural paradox has been carried to a still greater excess of 
absurdity, when the presumption of those who are blind would 
insist upon leading those who can see. 

A Man may deserve Enemies without having 
them. — Every man, if he would be candid, and sum up his own 
case as impartially as he would that of his neighbour, would pro- 
bably come to this conclusion, that he knows enough of others to 
be certain that he himself has enemies, and enough of himself to 
be as certain that he deserves them. But we are dissatisfied, not 
so much with the quantum of the requital, as with the quarter from 
whence it comes, and are too apt to fancy that our punishment is 
not deserved, because it is not always inflicted precisely by the 
proper hand. But, inasmuch as the bitter seeds of offence are 
sometimes sown without producing revenge — their proper harvest 
— so we ought not to wonder if at other times the harvest should 
spring up even where no seed has been sown. 

Concealed Learning utterly useless. — We shall 
at times chance upon men of profound and recondite acquirements, 
but whose qualifications, from the incommunicative and inactive 
habits of their owners, are as utterly useless to others as though the 
possessors had them not. A person of this class may be compared 
to a fine chronometer without hands to its dial ; both are constantly 
right, without correcting any that are wrong, and may be carried 
round tne world without assisting one individual either in TnnVmg 
a discovery or taking an observation. 

Good Faith in a Prince the richest Exchequer. 



drawn upon the firmer it is, and its resources increase with its 
payments. But a falsehood from royal lips is to a nation what the 
mistake of a signal is to an army ; the word of a king is as a 
pharos to the mariner; to withhold his word is to withhold the 
light ; but to give his word and not to fulfil it, is not only to with- 
hold the true fight but to set up a false one. 



— Good faith is the richest exch< 




of princes, for the more it is 
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The most ready to Speak have often the least 
to Say, — Speaking, says Lord Bacon, makes a ready man, reading 
a full man, and writing a correct man. The first position perhaps 
is true, for those are often the most ready to speak who have the 
least to say ; hut reading will not always make a full man, for 
the memories of some men are like the buckets of the daughters 
of Danae, and retain nothing ; others have recollections like the 
bolters of a mill, that retain the chaff and let the flour escape ; 
these men will have fulness, but it will be with the drawback of 
dulness. Neither will writing always accomplish what his lordship 
has declared, otherwise some of our most voluminous writers would 
put in their claim for correctness, to whom their readers would 
more justly award correction. But if we may be allowed to 
compare intellectual wealth to material, we may say that from a 
man's speaking we may guess how much ready money he has; 
from his reading what legacies have been left him ; and from his 
writing now much he can sit down and draw for on his banker. 

The least Bashful are frequently the most 
Modest. — Women who are the least bashful are not unfrequently 
the most modest ; and we are never more deceived than when we 
would infer any laxity of principle from that freedom of demeanour 
which often arises from a total ignorance of vice. Prudery, on 
the contrary, is often assumed rather to keep off the suspicion of 
criminality than criminality itself, and is resorted to to defend the 
fair wearer, not from the whispers of our sex but of her own ; but 
it is a cumbersome panoply, and, like heavy armour, is seldom 
worn except by those who attire themselves for the combat or who 
have received a wound. 

Some Vices and some Virtues fail to find Imitators. 
— Great examples of virtue or of vice are not so productive of 
imitation as might at first sight be supposed. The met is, there 
are hundreds who want energy for one who wants ambition, and 
sloth has prevented as many vices in some minds as virtues in 
others. Idleness is the grand pacific ocean of life ; and in that 
stagnant abyss the most salutary things produce no. good, the most 
noxious no evil. Vice, indeed, abstractedly considered, may be, 
and often is, engendered in idleness, but the moment it becomes 
efficiently vice, it must quit its cradle and cease to be idle. 

True Goodness. — True goodness is not without that 
£erm of greatness which can bear with patience the mistakes of the 
ignorant and the censures of the malignant. The approbation of 
God is her " exceeding great reward," and she would not debase a 
thing so precious by an association with the contaminating plaudits 
of man. 

Cuckoldom nothing if unknown. — What Fontenelle 
said of cuckoldom might more truly be said of feme ; it is nothing 
if you do not know it, and very little if you do. Nor does the 
similarity end here ; for in both cases the principals, though first 
concerned, are usually the very parties that are last informed. 
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Know Thyself. — TvuBi eeavrov, know thyself, is a pre- 
cept -which we are informed descended from heaven, a calo descendit, 
yvuQi <rcaurov. ^ But the same authority has not been bold enough 
to affirm that it had yet reached the earth ; and, from all that we 
can observe, we might be pardoned for suspecting that this celestial 
maxim was still on its journey. The mind, like the eye, sees all 
things rather than itself ; and philosophers, like travellers, are often 
fax better informed as to what is going on abroad than at home. I 
blame not those who run to scale the wall of China, or the pyramids 
of Egypt, the cataracts of the Missouri, or the apex of Chimborazo ; 
but if they would examine that which far surpasses, not only the 
artificial wonders of the old world, but the natural wonders of the 
new, they must return to themselves. 

The Labour of the Learned should be Free. — 
The freest possible scope should be given to all the opinions, dis- 
cussions, and investigations of the learned ; if frail they will fall, 
if right they will remain ; like steam, they are dangerous only 
when pent in, restricted, and confined. These discordancies in the 
moral world, like the apparent war of the elements in the natural, 
are the very means by which wisdom and truth are ultimately 
established in the one, and peace and harmony in the other. 

Antiquarians forget what others remember and 
remember what others foroet. — A thorough-paced antiquarian 
not only remembers what all other people have thought proper to 
forget, but he also forgets what all other people think it proper to 
remember. 

Drunkenness. — Drunkenness is the vice of a good 
constitution, or of a bad memory ; of a constitution so treacherously 
good, that it never bends until it breaks; or of a memory that 
recollects the pleasures of getting drunk but forgets the pains of 
getting sober. 

Vulgar Minds pay more respect to Wealth than 
to Worth. — dross and vulgar minds will always pay a higher* 
respect to wealth than to talent, for wealth, although it be a far 
less efficient source of power than talent, happens to be far more 
intelligible. 

Pufped Nonsense fatal to Unpuffed Sense. — So 
idle are dull readers, and so industrious are dull authors, that 
puffed nonsense bids fair to blow unpuffed sense wholly out of the 
field. 

Contemporaries applaud the Man, but Posterity 
the Merit. — Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

How the Tender Passion may be kindled. — If 
you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill her above the 
brim with love of herself— all that runs over will be yours. 
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The Immortality of the Soul. — There are two 
questions, one of which is the most important and the other the 
most interesting that can possibly be proposed in language : — Are 
we to live after death ? and if we are — in what state \ These 
axe questions confined to no climate, creed, or community; the 
savage is as deeply interested in them as the sage, and they are of 
equal import under every meridian where there are men. I shall 
offer some considerations that have been decisive with me, on a 
subject that might well warrant a much larger demand than I shall 
make on the patience of my readers. Those who agree with me in 
drawing their hopes of immortality from the purest and the highest 
source, will not be offended at an attempt to show that on this most 
momentous question the voice of reason re-echoes back the truths 
of Revelation, and that the calmest assent of philosophy coincides 
with the firmest conviction of faith. Many causes are now con- 
spiring to increase the trunk of infidelity, but materialism is the 
main root of them all. Are we to live after death ? and if we are, 
in what state ? The second question evidently depends upon the 
first, for he that feels no conviction as to the certainty of a future 
life will not be over-solicitous as to the condition of it; for to 
common minds the greatest things are*diminished by distance, and 
they become evanescent if to that distance be added doubt. But 
should the doubt of futurity introduce the denial of it, what must 
then be the result ? all that endears us to our fellow men, and all 
that exalts us above them, will be swallowed up and lost in the 
paltriness of the present and the nothingness of now. The interests 
of society demand that a belief in a future state should be general ; 
the probability of such a state is confirmed by reason, and its cer- 
tainty is affirmed by Revelation. I shall confine myself altogether to 
such proofs as philosophy and reason afford, and in so doing I shall 
attack neither motives nor men. But if an argument can be proved 
to be false in its premises, absurd in its conclusions, and calamitous 
in its consequences, it must fall ; we cannot desire it, because it has 
nothing to allure, and we cannot believe it, because it has nothing 
to convince. The analogical method of proof has very Lately been 
resuscitated for the purpose of destroying the immortality of the 
soul. A bold and fresh attempt has been made to convert analogy 
into the Aos its <tt« of materialism, by the help of which, as by 
a lever, the Archimedes of scepticism may be enabled to overturn, 
not earth, but heaven. Analogy has in fact supplied the first 
stone of the foundation, and that alone ; but infidelity has reared 
the superstructure, with an industry as fertile of resource, and, we 
might add, of invention, as that of the children of Israel, who con- 
tinued to deliver in the tale of bricks after the materials were 
denied. As much talent has been displayed in the support of these 
opinions which I am contributing my efforts to controvert, and as. 
some of the positions on which the inferences are built will be con- 
ceded, I think it right to commence by observing that falsehood is 
never so successful as when she baits her hook with truth, and that 
no opinions so fatally mislead us as those that are not wholly wrong, 
as no watches so effectually deceive the wearer as those that are 
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sometimes right. The argument I contend against is this : " The 
mind," we are told, " is infantile -with the tody, manly in the adult, 
sick and debilitated by disease, enfeebled in the decline of life, 
doting in decrepitude, and annihilated by death." Now it so 
happens that out of all the positions which make the links in this 
formidable analogical chain, the first alone is universally true and 
disturbed by no exceptions ; the intermediate links are sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong, and the last is mere assertion, wholly 
unsupported by proof. The universal history of man, our own ex- 
perience, and the testimony of others, are full of instances that 
clearly prove that the assertions which intervene between the first 
and the last, are as often false as they are true. And this is more 
than we want; for I must beg my reader's attention to this 
particular circumstance, namely, that one exception to each of the 
assertions advanced above must necessarily be as fatal to the an- 
nihilating clause which is inferred from them as one million. For 
if there be any force in that mode of argument which has been 
termed the reductio ad abswdum, it is evident that a single excep- 
tion to each of the intermediate assertions, between the first position 
and the last, forces the materialist upon the monstrous necessity of 
admitting two discrete orders of men, and that there is one law of 
existence for one description and a second for another. For if we 
pursue the analogy no further than history, experience, and obser- 
vation warrant, — and this is the only logical mode of pursuing it, — 
we are then forced upon the absurdity mentioned above. For the 
only analogical chain which the facts authorise us to form is as 
follows : the mind is infantile with the body, it is sometimes manly 
in the adult, sometimes sick and debilitated by disease, sometimes 
enfeebled in the decline of life, sometimes doting in decrepitude, and 
sometimes annihilated by death. But if the mind be only sometimes 
annihilated with the body, it must sometimes survive it ; but an 
argument that would make one class of men mortal, and another 
immortal, by proving too much proves nothing, and must mil by 
its own absurdity. Circa Deos negligenter quippe addictus mathematics, 
is an accusation that is not, I fear, confined in the present day to 
any particular pursuit ; for as there have been some mathematicians 
so devout as to fancy they have discovered the trinity in a triangle, 
so there are some anatomists who will not believe in the existence 
of a soul, because they have never yet been able to transfix it upon 
the point of their knife ; and yet methinks there is one circumstance 
that ought to lower the dogmatical confidence of the materialist, 
and this is, that mind happens to be the only thing on whose ex- 
istence we can by intuition itself rely. We may go on heaping 
proof upon proof, and experiment upon experiment, to establish, as 
we suppose, the reality of matter ; and after we have done all this, 
I know not of one satisfactory answer that we could give to those 
who chose to affirm that, with all our pains, we have only estab- 
lished the reality, not of matter, but of sensation. We may also 
doubt about the existence of matter, as learnedly and as long as we 
please, as some have done before us, and yet we shall not establish 
the existence of matter by any such dubitations ; but the moment 
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we begin to doubt about the existence of mind, the very act of 
doubting proves it. Another great source of error, in this most 
important of all questions, is the mistaking of a strong but inex- 
plicable connection for an inseparable identity. But, m the first 
place, I should humbly conceive that it is quite as unphilosophical to 
say that a lump of brain thinks, as that an eye Bees ; the one 
ministers to thought, as the other to vision ; for the eye, although 
it be necessary and subservient to vision, can, strictly speaking, no 
more be said to see, than a microscope or a telescope ; indeed it is a 
finer instrument than either, but still an instrument, and capable of 
being assisted by both. This observation would apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to all the senses, but I have selected that of vision, as 
the most refined. We all know that the two eyes paint two minute 
and inverted images of an object upon the retina ; having done this, 
they have done all that is expected of them. What power is it, 
then, that rectifies all the errors of this machinery, as to number, 
position, and size, and presents us with one upright object, in its 
just dimensions and proportions. All this is certainly not effected 
by the eyes, for a paralysis of the optic nerve instantly and totally 
destroys their powers, without in the slightest manner affecting 
their organisation. The optic nerve then, it seems, and the eye, 
are both necessary to vision, but are they all that is necessary ? 
Certainly not ; because, if we proceed a little farther, we shall find 
that certain effects operating upon the brain, will completely and 
instantly destroy the powers of vision, the optic nerve and the eye 
both remaining unaltered and undisturbed. How, then, are these 
effects produced; are their causes always mechanical, as from 
pressure or the violence of a blow P no, they are often morbid, the 
result of increased action, brought on by inflammation, or of 
diseased structure, superinduced by abscess. But are there not 
causes, neither morbid nor mechanical, that have been found 
capable of producing similar effects P Yes — a few sounds acting on 
the tympanum of the ear, or a few black and small figures scribbled 
on a piece of white paper, have been known to knock a man down 
as effectually as a sledge hammer, and to deprive him not only of 
vision, but even of life. Here, then, we have instances of mind 
acting upon matter, and I by no means affirm that matter does not 
also act upon mind ; for to those who advocate the intimate con- 
nection between body and mind, these reciprocities of action are 
easily reconcilable ; but this will be an insuperable difficulty to 
those who affirm the identity of mind and body, which however is 
not for us, but for those who maintain this doctrine to overcome. 
But if mind be indeed so inseparably identified with matter, that 
the dissolution of the one must necessarily involve the destruction 
of the other, how comes it to pass that we so often see the body 
survive the mind in one man, and the mind survive the body in 
another. Why do they not agree to die together ? How happened 
it that the body of Swift became for so many years the living 
tomb of his mind; and, as in some cases of paralysis, how are 
we to account for the phenomena of the body, reduced to the 
most deplorable and helpless debility, without any correspond- 
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ing weakness or obtuseness of the mind. Again, if the mind 
be indeed not the tenant of the corporeal dwelling, but an ab- 
solute and component part of the dwelling itself, where does 
the mysterious but tangible palladium of this temple reside ? 
Where are we to go to find it, since, */ tnateritd, why can it 
not to be felt, handled, and seen? but she resides, we are informed, 
in the inmost recesses of her sensorium, the brain — a mere assertion 
that can never be proved ; for if she does indeed enlighten this 
little citadel, it is with a ray like that of those sepulchral lamps, 
which, the instant we discover, we destroy. But if we return to 
the evidence of facts, the dissections carried on by Morgagni, Hal- 
ler, Bonnet, and others, do most thoroughly and irrefutably estab- 
lish one most important, and to me, at least, consoling truth — that 
there is no part of the brain, either cortical or medullary — not even 
the pineal gland itself — that has not, in one instance or another, 
been totally destroyed by disease, but without producing in the 
patient any corresponding alienation or hallucination of mind ; in 
some cases without any suspicion of such disease during life, and 
without any discovery of it, until after death, by dissection. But 
we shall be told, perhaps, that the thinking faculty may be some- 
thing residing in the very centre of the pineal gland, but so minute 
as to survive the destruction even of that in which it is enclosed. 
The pineal gland does, indeed, contain a few particles of a schistous 
or gritty substance, but which, alas ! prove little for the argument 
of him who would designate thought to be nothing more than the 
result of a more curious and complicated organisation, since these 
particles, on examination, turn out to be nothing more nor less 
than phosphate of lime. And this intimate union between body 
and mind is in fact analogous to all that we see, and feel, and com- 
prehend. Thus we observe that the material stimuli of alcohol, or 
of opium, act upon the mind through the body, and that the moral 
stimuli of love, or of anger, act upon the body through the mind ; 
these are reciprocities of action that establish the principle of con- # 
nection between the two, but are fatal to that of identity ; for those 
who would persuade us that the thinking faculty is an identical 
part of the body, maturescent in it, and dying with it, impose a 
very heavy task upon themselves ; and if we consider the insuper- 
able difficulties of their creed on the one hand, and the air of conviction 
with which they defend it on the other, we are, perhaps, justified 
in affirming that these men are the very last persons in the universe 
to whom the name of sceptic ought to be applied ; but a dogmatic 
doubter, although it may be a something beyond our philosophy, is 
too often not beyond our observation. We, I repeat, contend for 
& strong but inexplicable connection between body and mind ; and 
•upon this principle all the sympathies of mutual pleasure and of 
pain, and all the reciprocities of rest and of action, are both natural 
and intelligible. But those who advocate the identity of the body 
and of the mind, will find that they have embraced a theory sur- 
rounded by facts that oppose it at every point, facts which their 
system will neither enable them to explain nor their experience to 
deny. For does not every passion of the mind act directly 
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-primarily, and, as it were, per se upon the body, with greater or 
with lesser influence in proportion to their force. Does not the 
activity belong on this occasion to the mind, and the mere passive- 
ness to the body; does not the quickened circulation follow the 
anger, the start the surprise, and the swoon the sorrow. Do not 
these, and a thousand other instances, clearly convince us that 
priority of action here belongs to the mind, and not to the 
body; and those who deny tins are reduced to the ridiculous 
absurdity of attempting to prove that a man is frightened because 
he runs away, not that he runs away because he is frightened, 
and that the motion produces the terror, not the terror the mo- 
tion, a kind of logic this that would become a Falstaff much 
better than a philosopher. Again, is not mania produced by 
moral causes quite as often as by physical ; and has not that 
mode of cure succeeded best which was instituted with a reference 
to this cause. On examination, after death, of those who have 
laboured under chronic mania, it most usually happens that no 
difference of structure is perceptible in the brain. If, however, in 
some few instances there has been a perceptible difference, will not 
a retrospection to the mental origin of the malady justly warrant 
us in asserting that the derangement of structure was not the 
cause but is the consequence of the disease. That so many in- 
stances should occur where no such difference of structure is 
perceptible, is analogous to what so often happens in other dis- 
orders, where a total functional derangement is unaccompanied by 
the slightest organic destruction. It is admitted that each and 
every component particle of the body is changed in the course of 
twenty years, and that corporeal identity is by these means so 
totally destroyed, that a man who lives to sixty shall have 
gradually received three distinct bodies, the last of which shall 
not contain one individual atom that composed the first. But 
those who would persuade us that mind is an absolute and com- 
ponent part of the body, so completely ingrafted as it were and 
incorporated with it that the thinking faculty is only the result 
of a more curious and complicated organization, must admit that 
the mind must sympathise not partially but wholly with these 
changes of the body, changes so powerful that they must effect 
the total destruction of moral identity, as they certainly do of that 
which is corporeal. The materialist must admit this absurdity, as 
his only means of escaping a greater, namely, that a whole shall 
not be altered notwithstanding a total change of all the parts that 
composed it. If the materialist is inclined to admit that these 
changes do alter the body, but not the mind, then indeed he 
. admits that which is true ; but truth itself may be bought too 
dear, in the opinion of some, if the confession of their defeat be 
the price ; but the admission alluded to above, is in fact all the 
.concession for which we contend, namely, that body and mind, 
although they are united are .also distinct. In a former part of 
this argument, I havp admitted that the proposition that the mind 
is infantile with the body, is a general rule disturbed by no ex- 
ceptions ; but this truism, I presume, will perform but little, either 
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for the materialist or against him, because the terms are convertible* 
The mind is infantile with the body, says the materialist ; but has- 
not the immaterialist quite as much reason on his side, should he 
feel inclined to assert that the body is infantile with the mind? 
For, observe, we do not contend that the mind has no beginning, 
but that it shall have no end ; and it appears that the body is 
appointed to be the first stage of its existence. Therefore I should 
rather affirm that the body is infantile with the mind, and that a 
fuller and stronger demonstration of all the powers and faculties of 
the mind evinces itself in proportion as a more mutured development 
of the organs of the body enables it passively to receive the im- 
pressions, and actively to execute the sovereign volitions of the 
mind. And, in confirmation of this mode of considering the 
subject, we may observe that children often have a tolerable idea 
of the thing desired or feared, long before they are able to express 
the term by which it is described. The mind precedes the tongue, 
and the effort and wish to speak evinces itself much earlier than 
the power to do so. The distinguishing and endearing charac- 
teristics of mother are sufficiently understood by the infant, long 
before it can call her by name; and the infantile mind is not 
without a thousand modes of expressing its feelings, long before- 
the lagging organs of the body are sufficiently developed to 
accomplish the articulation of them. But if mind be material, 
it must be both extended and divisible, for these are properties 
inseparable from matter. But the absurdity of such a supposition 
startled even the boldest of sceptics, because he happened also to 
be the most acute. I shall therefore quote a passage from Mr. 
Hume, who will be allowed, by materialists at least, to be an 
orthodox authority. " There is one argument (says he) commonly 
employed for the immateriality of the soul, which seems to be 
remarkable; whatever is extended consists of parts, and what- 
ever consists of parts is divisible, if not in reality, at least in 
the imagination. But it is impossible anything divisible can be 
conjoined to a thought or a perception, which is a being altogether 
inseparable and indivisible. For, supposing such a conjunction, 
would the indivisible thought exist on the left hand or on the 
right of this extended divisible body, on the surface or in the middle, 
on the back or foreside of it P If it be conjoined with the extension, 
it must exist somewhere within its dimensions. If it exist within 
its dimensions, it must either exist in one particular part, and then, 
that particular spot is indivisible, and the perception is conjoined 
only with it, not with the extension ; or, if the thought exists in 
every part, it must also be extended and separable, and divisible 
as well as the body ; which is utterly absurd and contradictory. 
For can anyone conceive of a passion a yard in length, a foot in. 
breadth, and an inch in thickness P Thought therefore and ex- 
tension are qualities wholly incompatible, and can never incorporate 
together into one subject." Mr. Hqme seems to have been so fully 
convinced by the positions which this argument contains, that he 
has laboured to push its conclusions even up to the establishment 
of that celebrated paradox so formally laid down, and so Btoutly 
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defended by him. " This maxim (to use again his own words) is 
that an object may exist, and yet be nowhere ; and I assert tnat 
this is not only possible, but that the greatest part of beings [by 
which he afterwards gives us to understand he means impressions 
and ideas] do and must exist after this manner" "A moral reflection 
cannot be placed either on the right or on the left hand of a passion, 
nor can a smell or a sound be either of a circular or a square figure. 
These objects and perceptions, so far from requiring any particular 
place, are absolutely incompatible with it, and even the imagination 
cannot attribute it to them." These passages prove how materialists 
will sometimes find Mr. Hume to be a very dangerous ally. Again, 
all mind is conscious of its own existence ; but if mind be material, 
matter must be conscious of its own existence too ; for this con- 
sciousness is inseparable from mind, and if mind be composed of 
matter, that which is inseparable from the one cannot be denied to 
the other. These are some of the absurdities which the capacious 
credulity of infidelity, and the bold belief of unbelievers, will 
find it more easy to swallow than to digest. It has been urged 
by some that a total though temporal suspension of the thinking 
faculty takes places during sleep, and that a faculty that may 
be suspended may also be destroyed. But it is evident that this 
again must be mere assertion, that can never be proved ; on the 
contrary, dreams go to prove that there are seasons when the 
thinking faculty is not suspended by slee]5 ; but since it is manifest 
that sleep cannot suspend it at all times, it may not suspend it any 
time. We have recollections of mental operations going on during 
sleep, which recollections are extremely vivid on some occasions, 
and on some occasions equally faint and confused. These recol- 
lections vary from reality almost down to nothingness, and these 
recollections we term a dream. But these operations of the 
thinking faculty may, for aught we know to the contrary, have 
been going on during sleep, unaccompanied by any after recol- 
lection of them when awake ; and the gradations of distinction 
with which we recollect our dreams are confirmatory of such an 
hypothesis. But I conceive analogy will also assist us here ; for 
I would ask one simple question with respect to our waking 
thoughts; have we not all forgot more of them than we re- 
member ? and yet none of us, I presume, are prepared to deny 
the existence of these thoughts on such a ground. To those who 
prefer a shorter mode of putting the argument, I would say that 
our apprehension of the operation of thought is not necessary to 
the existence of it ; but that its existence is absolutely necessary 
to our apprehension of it. But if mind be indeed material, what 
has death to do with the annihilation of it P for death has no such 
power over matter. But we are told that " the thinking faculty is 
nothing more than the result of a more curious and complicated 
organization." Yet what is this but an attempt to illustrate that 
which is obscure, by an explanation which is more so. Can we, for 
one moment, believe that a mere juxtaposition of parts is able to 
convey the highest activity and energy to that whose very essence 
it is to be, on all other occasions, of all created things, the most 
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inactive and inert If we request the materialist to explain this 
kind of hocus pocus, I suspect he can only do it by repeating hoc est 
corpus — the well-known etymology of the term. In a former part 
of this article, I have quoted a passage from Mr. Hume; the 
passage occurs in a work which he afterwards apologized for, and 
requested that the public would not consider it as containing his 
more matured philosophical opinions. He embodied, however, a 
great part of this work afterwards into his essays, against which he 
enters no such caveat; and it is known that he considered these 
essays his masterpiece ; and in them the positions contained in the 
article I have quoted are repeatedly referred to and confirmed. 
In these essays the following passage occurs: "Is there any 
principle in all nature more mysterious than the union of soul 
with body ; by which a supposed spiritual substance acquires such, 
an influence over a material one, that the most refined thought is 
able to actuate the grossest matter P Were we empowered by a 
secret wish to remove mountains, or control the planets in their 
orbit, this extensive authority would not be more extraordinary, 
nor more beyond our apprehension." How unfortunate was Mr. 
Hume that he did not live in this enlightened age ; when he might 
have been informed that this most inexplicable phenomenon was, 
after all, the result of the most simple contrivance, arising fro^. 
nothing more nor less than a very slight alteration in the juxta- 
position of a few particles of matter — for the thinking faculty (we 
hear) is only the result of a more* curious and complicated organi- 
zation! Nature, then, it would seem, no less than art, has her 
cups and her balls ; and a small portion of matter thrown into 
the inside of a little globe of bone acquires properties and powers 
diametrically opposite to all those which on the outside of it it has 
been ascertained invariably to possess. Neither does that gulph of 
insurmountable ignorance, under which we labour as to the nature 
of this mysterious union of body with mind, invalidate in the 
slightest degree the proof of its existence ; for no one, I presume, 
will be hardy enough to deny the existence of life ; and yet the 
union of life with body is quite as inexplicable as the union of 
mind superadded to both. Let us then be as candid in the one 
case as in the other, and apply the same reasoning to mind that 
we have all consented to with regard to life. Let us affirm of both 
of them that we know nothing of either but by their effects, which 
effects, however, do most fully and firmly establish their existence. 
If indeed that marvellous microcosm man, with all the costly cargo 
of his faculties and powers, were indeed a rich Argosy, fitted out 
and freighted only for shipwreck and destruction, who amongst us 
that tolerate the present only from the hope of the future ; who 
that have any aspirings of a high and intellectual nature about 
them, could be brought to submit to the disgusting mortifications 
of the voyage ? As to the common and the sensual herd, who 
would be glad, perhaps, under any terms, to. sweat and groan 
beneath the load of life, they would find that the creed of the 
materialist would only give a fuller swing to the suicidal energies 
of a selfism as unprincipled as unrelenting — a selfiam that would 
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not only make that giftless gift of life a boon the most difficult to 
preserve, but would at the same time render it wholly unworthy of 
the task and the trouble of its preservation. Knowledge herself 
— that fairest daughter of heaven — would be immediately trans- 
formed into a changeling of hell ; the brightest reason would be 
the blackest curse, and weakness more salutary than strength ; for 
the villainy of man would increase with the depravity of his will, 
and the depravity of his will with every augmentation of his 
power. The force of intellect, imparted to that which was cor- 
rupt, would be like the destructive energies communicated by an 
•earthquake to that which is inert ; where even things inanimate, 
•as rocks and mountains, seem endowed with a momentary impulse 
of motion and of life, only to overwhelm, to destroy, and to be 
destroyed. Justice is usually depicted as having no eyes, but 
holding a sword in the one hand and a pair of scales in the other.* 
But under a system that destroyed the awful obligations of an oath, 
what could justice weigh ? she must renounce her scales, and apply 
both her hands to the sword ; and it would be a bloody sword, 
strong indeed to exterminate but feeble to correct. As to Justice 
herself, she would not only be more blind than Polyphemus, but 
«he would also want more hands than Briareus, to enable her to 
%x>mbat the hydra-headed monster of crime. 

Danger Magnified by Mystery. — Mystery magnifies 
danger, as a fog the sun ; the hand that warned Belshazzar derived 
its horrifying influence from the want of a body. 

* The awful importance of the above article most excuse the length of it, 
and to show that I am not singular in ray view of its scope and bearings, I shall 
finish by a quotation from a work which has many readers, and will certainly 
have more :— " But there is another more important relation in which the mind 
is still to be viewed — that relation which connects it with the Almighty Being 
to whom it owes its existence. Is man, whose frail generations begin and pass 
away, but one of the links of an infinite chain of beings like himself, uncaused, 
and co-eternal with that self-existing world of which he is the feeble tenant ? or 
is he the offspring of an all creating Power, that adapted him to nature, and nature 
to him, formed, together with the magnificent scene of things around him, to enjoy 
its blessings, and to adore, with the gratitude of happiness, the wisdom and good- 
ness from which they fl;wf What attributes of a Being so transcendent may 
human reason presume to explore f and, What homage will be most suitable to 
'his immensity and our nothingness ? Is it only for an existence of a few moments 
in this passing scene that he has formed us ? or, Is there something within us 
over which death has no power— something that prolongs and identifies the con- 
sciousness of all which we have done on earth, and that, after the mortality of the 
body, may yet be a subject of the moral government of God ? When compared 
with these questions, even the sublimest physical inquiries are comparatively in- 
significant. They seem to differ, as it has been said, in their relative importance 
and dignity, almost as philosophy itself differs from the mechanical arts that are 
subservient to it. Quantum inter pnilosophiam interest— et eceteras arte* ; tantum 
interesse existtmo in ipsa philosophta, inter Mam partem quce ad homines et hane 
qttas ad Deos spectat. Alitor est hate et animosior: multuni permisit sibi; non 
fuit oculis contenta. Majus esse quiddam suspicata est, ae pulchrius, quod extra 
conspectum natura posuisset. It is when ascending to these sublimer objects that 
the mind seems to expand, as if already shaking off its earthly fetters and returning 
to its source ; and it is scarcely too much to say, that the delight which it thus 
takes in things divine is an internal evidence of its own divinity. ' Cum ilia tetigit, 
alitur, crescit ; ae vetut vinculis liberates, in origin em redit. Et hoc habet argu- 
mentum dignitatis suae quod Mam divina delectant.'—Vide "Introduction to 
Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind/' 
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Differences between Pride and Vanity. — Pride 
differs in many things from vanity, and by gradations that never 
blend, although they may be somewhat mdutinguishable. Pride 
may perhaps be termed a too high opinion of ourselves, founded on 
the overrating of certain qualities that we do actually possess ; 
whereas vanity is more easily satisfied, and can extract a feeling of 
self-complacency from qualifications that are imaginary. Vanity 
can also feed upon externals, but pride must have more or less of 
that which is intrinsic ; the proud, therefore, do not set so high a 
value upon wealth as the vain, neither are they so much depressed 
by poverty. Vanity looks to the many, and to the moment ; pride- 
to tike future, and the few ; luence pride has more difficulties, and 
vanity more disappointments ; neither does she bear them so well,. 



For the vain man cannot always be certain of the validity of his 
pretensions, because they are often as empty as that very vanity 
which has created them ; therefore it is necessary for his happiness- 
that they should be confirmed by the opinion of his neighbours ? 
and his own vote in favour of himself he thinks of little weight, 
until it be backed by the suffrages of others. The vain man 
idolizes his own person, and here he is wrong ; but he cannot bear 
his own company, and here he is right. But the proud man wants* 
no such confirmations ; his pretensions may be small, but they are 
something, and his error lies in overrating them. If others appre- 
ciate his merits less highly, he attributes it either to their envy or to- 
their ignorance, and enjoys in prospect that period when time shall 
have removed the film from their eyes. Therefore the proud man 
can afford to wait, because he has no doubt of the strength of his 
capital, and can also live, by anticipation, on that fame which he- 
has persuaded himself he deserves. He often draws too largely 
upon posterity, but even here he is safe ; for, should the bills be 
dishonoured, this cannot happen until that debt which cancels- 
all others shall have been paid. 

Consistency of the apparently Inconsistent. — 
There are some characters who appear to superficial observers to be- 
full of contradiction, change, and inconsistency, and yet they who* 
are in the secret of what such persons are driving at, know that they 
are the very reverse of what they appear to be, and that they have- 
one single object in view, to which they as pertinaciously adhere, 
through every circumstance of change, as the hound to the hare, 
through all her mazes and doublings. We know that a' windmill 
is eternally at work to accomplish one end, although it shifts with 
every variation of the weathercock, and assumes ten different 
positions in a day. 

Benevolence should be Economised. — There is no- 
thing that requires so strict an economy as our benevolence. We 
should husband our moans as the agriculturist his manure, which, 
if he spread over too large a superficies, produces no crop ; if over* 
too small a surface, exuberated in rankness and in weeds. 




whereas pride despises others- 
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Self-love weakens the Desire for Revenge. — Few 
things are more agreeable to self-love than revenge, and yet no 
cause so effectually restrains us from revenge as self-love. And 
-this paradox naturally suggests another, — that the strength of the 
community is not unfrequently built upon the weakness of those 
individuals who compose it ; — a position not quite so clear as the 
first, but I conceive equally tenable and true. We receive an in- 
jury, and we are so constituted that the first consideration with 
most of us is revenge. If we happen to bo kings, or primo 
ministers, we go straightforward to work, unless it should 
.happen that those who have inflicted the injury are as powerful as 
those who have received it. It is fortunate, however, for the in- 
terests of society, that the great masff of mankind are neither kings 
nor prime ministers, and that men aro so impotent that they can 
.seldom bring evil upon others, without more or less of danger to 
themselves. Thus, then, it is, that public strength, security, and 
confidence grow out of private weakness, danger, and fear. These 
•considerations have given rise to this saying, "It is better to 
quarrel with a knave than with a fool," for with, the latter all con- 
sideration of consequences to himself is swallowed up and lost in 
the blind and brutal impulse that goads him on to bring evil upon 
•another. We hate our enemy much, but we lovo ourselves more. 
"We have been injured, but we will not avail ourselves of the legal 
means of redress, because of the certain expense and trouble, and 
the uncertain success ; neither will we resort to illegal modes of re- 
taliation, because we will not run the risk of the mortification, the 
•disgrace, and the danger of a discovery. For it is as difficult for 
revenge to act without exciting suspicion, as for a rattlesnake to 
stir without making a noise. The result is that we are quiet, and 
self-love is made to correct its own violence, as a steam engine its 
own velocity ; and fear of .danger effects for the one what the safety- 
valve accomplishes for the other. And it is highly necessary that 
things should be so, for retaliation aggravates resentment and re- 
sentment produces fresh retaliation ; therefore, were there nothing 
to restrain these causes from acting reciprocally upon each other, 
the destruction of all society must be the consequence, and a con- 
flagration would be excited in the moral world, like that which is 
observable in the natural, where the fire increases the wind and the 
wind increases the fire. 

Adroit Flattery. — The most adroit flattery is that 
which counterfeits a resentment at hearing our darling opinions so 
sturdily attacked, yet counterfeits it, only to bestow the meed of a 
victory wrested from us, as we pretend, by the more forcible wea- 
pons of our opponent. 

Advantages of rewarding the Meritorious. — As 
the next thing to having wisdom ourselves is to profit by that of 
others ; so the next thing to having merit ourselves is to take care 
that the meritorious profit by us ; for he that rewards the deserving 
makes himself one of the number. 
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Death Misrepresented. — In the whole course of our 
observation there is not so misrepresented and abused a personage as- 
Death. Some have styled him the King of Terrors, when he might 
with less impropriety have been termed the terror of kings ; others, 
have dreaded him as an evil without end, although it was in their 
own power to make him the end of all evil. He has been vilified 
as the cause of anguish, consternation, and despair, but these, 
alas! are things that appertain not to death, but to life. How 
strange a paradox is this ; we love the distemper, and loathe the 
remedy, preferring the fiercest bufifetings of the hurricane to the*- 
tranquillity of the harbour. The poet has lent his fictions, the 
painter his colours, the orator his tropes to pourtray death as the 
grand destroyer, the enemy, the prince of phantoms and of shades 
but can he be called a destroyer, who for a perishable state gives us- 
that which is eternal ? can he be styled the enemy, who is the best 
friend only of the best, who never deserts them at their utmost 
need, and whose friendship proves the most valuable to those who 
live the longest ? can he be termed the prince of phantoms and of 
shades, who destroys that which is transient and temporary, to 
establish that which alone is real and fixed ? And what are the 
mournful, escutcheons, the sable trophies, and the melancholy 
insignia with which we surround him, — the sepulchral gloom, th» 
mouldering carcase, and the slimy worm ? These are the idle fears, 
and empty terrors not of the dead but of the living. The dark 
domain of death we dread to enter, but we ought rather to dread 
the ruggedness of some of the roads that lead to it *, if they are 
rugged, however, they are short, and it is only those which are? 
smooth that are wearisome and long. But perhaps he summons us 
too soon from the feast of life ; be it so ; if the exchange be not for 
the better, it is not his fault, but our own ; or he summons us late ' r 
the call is a reprieve rather than a sentence, for who would wish to 
sit at the board when he can no longer partake of the banquet, or 
to live on in pain, when he has long been dead to pleasure? 
Tyrants can sentence their victims to death, but how much more 
dreadful would be their power could they sentence them to life, 
life is the jailor of the soul in this filthy prison, and its only 
deliverer is death ; what we call life is a journey to death ; and 
what we^all death is a passport to life. True wisdom thanks death 
for what ne takes, and still more for what he brings. Let us, then, 
like sentinels, be ready because we are uncertain, and calm because 
we are prepared. There is nothing formidable about death but the 
consequences of it, and these we ourselves can regulate and controL 
The shortest life is long enough if it lead to a better, and the 
longest life is too short if it do not. 

- Seducers countenanced but the Seduced despised. 
— If a legislator were to transport the robbed, but to encourage- 
and reward the robber, ought we to wonder if felonies were fre- 
quent ? and in like manner, when women send the seduced to 
Coventry, but countenance and even court the seducer, ought i*& 
not to wonder if seductions were scarce. 
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Corporate Bodies. — The conduct of corporate bodies 
sometimes would incline one to suspect that criminalty is, with 
them, a matter of calculation rather than of conscience, since the 
individuals that compose these bodies, provided they can only 
divide the weight of the odium attached to an obnoxious measure, 
have no objection to the full weight of the profit and the whole 
weight of the guilt. I have heard of a plain countryman, who had 
occasion to renew a fine in a certain diocese. He waited on every 
individual of the chapter separately ; they were vastly civil ; one 
gave him brandy, another beer, a third wine, a fourth Hollands, 
and so on. On the day following he appeared before them in their 
corporate capacity, when he found a terrible metamorphosis had 
taken place, and it was not without*difficulty he could persuade 
himself they were the same men. Having concluded a very hard 
bargain, our rustic said, " Gentlemen, I can compare you to 
nothing but the good cheer I received at your houses yesterday ; 
taken separately, you are excellent, but mix you together, and you 
are a mess for the D 1." 

How to Prolong Life and make it Happy. — It is 
astonishing how much more anxious people are to lengthen life 
than to improve it. As misers often lose large sums of money in 
attempting to make more, so do hypochondriacs squander large 
sums of time in search of nostrums by which thev vainly hope 
they may get more time to squander. Thus the diurnals give us 
ten thousand recipes to live long, for one to live well ; and hence 
the use of that present which we have, is thrown away in idle 
schemes of how we shall abuse that future we may not have. No 
man can promise himself even fifty years of life, but any man may, 
if he pleases, live in the proportion of fifty years, in forty ; — let 
him rise early, that he may have the day before him, and let him 
make the most of the day, by determining to expend it on two 
sorts of acquaintance only — those by whom something may be got, 
and those from whom something may be learnt. 

Attention always Valued by the Ladies. — The 
women are satisfied with less than the men ; and yet, notwith- 
standing this, they are less easily satisfied. In the first place, 
preference and precedence are indispensable articles with* them, if 
we would have our favours graciously received ; they look more- 
over to the mode, the manner, and the address, rather than to the 
value of the obligation, and estimate it more by the time, the cost, 
and the trouble we may have expended upon it, than by its in- 
trinsic worth. Attention is ever current coin with the ladies, and 
they weigh the heart much more scrupulously than the hand. 
A wealthy suitor purchases a watch for his idol, studded with 
gems, an artificer makes a far less costly one for his favourite, and 
I need not add which will be most propitiously received, since there 
will be one person at least in the world, who will be certain that 
during the whole process of the fabrication of the present the donor 
was thinking of her for whom it was designed. 
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Better to Follow Events than try to Rule them. 
— As, in the game of billiards, the balls are constantly producing 
effects from mere chance, which the most skilful player could 
neither execute nor foresee, but which, when they do happen, serve 
mainly to teach him how much he has still to learn, so it is in the 
more profound and complicated game of politics and diplomacy. 
In both cases, we can only regulate our play by what we have seen, 
rather than by what we have hoped, and by what we have ex- 
perienced rather than by what we have expected. For one 
character that appears on the theatre of human affairs that can rule 
events, there are ten thousand that can follow them, sometimes with 
more success than these master-minds, always with more safety. 
He that undertakes to guide the vessel, may at last be swept away 
from the helm by the hurricane ; while those who have battened 
themselves down, determined to follow the fate of their vessel 
rather than to guide it, may arrive safe on the shore. Fortune, 
like other females, prefers a lover to a master, and submits with 
impatience to control ; but he that woos her with opportunity and 
importunity will seldom court her in vain. 

Revenge a Powerful Weapon, even in feeble 
Hands. — We usually prefer ourselves to our revenge ; but there 
are cases where we prefer our revenge to ourselves. This reflection 
ought to make us extremely cautious how we too deeply injure 
another, for revenge is a dreadful engine, even in the feeblest 
hands ; and, as there are injuries which make life a burthen, can 
we wonder if that burthen be got rid of by the very act which sets 
us even with our enemy. 

Cunning Flattery paid to Great Men by them- 
SELVES.-^There is a very cunning flattery, which great minds 
sometimes pay themselves, bv condescending to admire efforts cor- 
responding with, but vastly inferior to their own. This will help 
a close observer to account for a vast deal of otherwise unaccount- 
able flummery, which is hawked about in the market of fame, but 
very cheap, like all other articles that are so doubly unfortunate as 
to be not only stale but a glut. 

Poo* Patients cure rich Physicians sooner than 
rich Physicians cure poor Patients. — The rich patient cures the 
poor physician much more often than the poor physician the rich 
patient ; and it is rather paradoxical that the rapid recovery of the 
one usually depends upon the procrastinated disorder of the other. 
Some persons will tell you, with an air of the miraculous, that they 
recovered although they were given over, whereas they might with 
more reason have said, they recovered because they were given over. 

Reserve frequently the Result of Emptiness. — 
A man's profundity may keep him from opening on a first inter- 
view, and his caution on a second ; but I should suspect his 
emptiness if he carried on his reserve to a third. 
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Corporeal Charms gain Admirers, Mental Charms 
retain them. — In tho East the women are chosen with reference 
to their personal charms rather than their intellectual, considered 
as ministers to sensuality rather than as ornaments of society, and 
abandoned the moment the slightest decay begins to manifest itself 
in those corporeal attractions which first enhanced their value and 
insured their admiration. It would seem that there is a sound 
physical cause for this low and animal mode of appreciating female 
-excellence, so prevalent in the East, and in calculating which, if 
compared with the northern nations, the body has so much more 
weight in the scale than the mind. The fact is, that under the 
ripening suns of the East, all the charms and beauties of the body- 
are developed long before the less precocious mind has put forth 
even the promise and the blossom of its ultimate but progressive 
perfection. But inasmuch as premature adolescence has a constant 
tendency to superinduce premature decrepitude, the charms of the 
body have ceased to flourish when those of the mind are beginning 
to expand and to bud. Thus the unfortunate pride of the Harem 
has ceased to please as the mistress, precisely at the moment when 
ahe might begin to interest as the friend. For that alliance may be 
.said to have a double tie, where the minds are united as well as the 
body, and the union will have all its strength when both tho links 
are in perfection together. But with regard to the state of society 
in the East, as connected with women, the evil we are now 
considering, like many others, acts in a circle ; for the education 
of the female mind, in those regions of solar light but of intellectual 
darkness, is sacrificed, even from the cradle, to the meretricious 
fascinations of the body ; since no man is at great pains to cultivate 
that which he knows beforehand he shall have no relish to enjoy. 
Corporeal charms may indeed gain admirers, but there must be 
mental ones to retain them ; and Horace had a delicate feeling of 
this, when he refused to restrict the pleasures of the lover merely 
to his eyes, but added also those of the ear : — 
Qui sedens identidem, te 
Spectat et audit ! 

The Prescriptions op both Priest and Physician 
should be Palatable if possible. — The priest should be careful 
not to act the reverse of the physician, and in two most important 
points. The physician renders the most nauseous prescription 
palatable, by the elegance of its preparation and the winning 
suavity with which it is recommended ; whereas the priest may 
possibly render a most refreshing cordial disgusting, by the in- 
judicious addition of his own compounds and the ungracious 
manner with which they are adininistered. 

Public Good more important than private 
Advantage. — The character of a people is raised, when little 
bickerings at home are made to give way to great events 
developing themselves abroad ; but the character of a people is 
degraded, when they are blinded as to measures of the greatest 
moment abroad by paltry jealousies at home. 
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Intellectual Weakness the Source op Credulity- 
— It is a curious paradox that, precisely in proportion to our own 
intellectual weakness, will be our credulity as to those mysterious 
powers assumed by others ; and in those regions of darkness and 
ignorance where man cannot effect even those things that are 
within the power of man, there we shall ever find that a blind 
belief in feats that are far beyond those powers has taken the 
deepest root in the minds of the deceived. An impostor that 
would starve in Edinburgh might luxuriate in his Gynseceum at 
Constantinople. But the more we know as to those things that 
can be done, the more sceptical do we become as to all things that 
cannot. Hence it is that no man thinks so meanly of a prime 
minister as his private secretary, nor so humbly of a conjuror as 
his own zany ; hence it is that no men have so little confidence in 
medicine as physicians, nor in works of supererogation as monks ; 
notwithstanding both respectively prescribe to others. And, the 
converse of this proposition being perhaps equally true, it affords 
the same kind of conviction to the philosopher that the joint proof 
of synthesis and analysis does to the chemist. And we might 
transpose, for brevity, the proposition thus — the less we know as 
to things that can be done, the less sceptical are we as to things 
that cannot. Hence it is that sailors and gamblers, though not 
over remarkable for their devotion, are even proverbial for their 
superstition ; the solution of this phenomenon is, that both these 
descriptions of men have much to do with things beyond all 
possibility of being reduced either to rule or to reason, — the winds 
and waves, — and the decision of the dice-box. The gambler, 
indeed, abounds in two of the cardinal virtues — Faith and Hope ; 
but, as he lamentably fails in Charity, which is greater than these 
— he is nothing. 

How an Author may gain both Fame and Fortune. 

— To write to please the lowest, few would ; to write to please the- 
highest, fewer can ; we must either stoop to the ignorance of the 
one, or surmount the envy of the other. Let us, then, strive to 
steer between them, if we would consult both our fortune and our 
fame. In the middle classes there is a measure of judgment fully 
equal to any demands we can make upon it — a judgment not toe- 
fastidious from vanity, nor too insensible from ignorance ; and he 
who can balance the centre, may not be fearful as to the two ex- 
tremes. Were one half of the world philosophers, and the other 
fools, I would either not have written these pages, or, having 
written — burnt them. 

Tendency op Gaming and Intriguing. — There are- 
many do^s that have never killed their own mutton, but very few 
who, having begun, have stopped. And there are many women, 
who have never intrigued, and many men who have never gamed ; 
but those who have done either but once, are very extraordinary 
animals, and more worthy of a glass case when they die than halt 
the exotics in the British Museum. 
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Vanity often suggests erroneous Conclusions. — 
Our vanity often inclines us to impute not only our successes, but 
even our disappointments, to causes personal and strictly confined 
to ourselves, when nevertheless the effects may have been removed 
from the supposed cause far as the poles asunder. A zealous, and 
in his way a very, eminent, preacher, whose eloquence is as copious, 
and far more lucid than the waters of his beloved Cam, happened 
to miss a constant auditor from his congregation. Schism had 
already made some depredations on the fold, which was not so 
large but, to a practised eye, the deduction of even one was per- 
ceptible. " What keeps our friend farmer B. away from us Y* 
was the anxious question proposed by our vigilant minister to his. 
clerk. " I have not seen him amongst us, continued he, this three 
weeks ; I hope it is not Socinianism that keeps him away." " No, 
your honour," replied the clerk, "it is something worse than 
that." "Worse than Socinianism! God forbid it should be 
Deism." "No, your honour, it is something worse than that." 
" Worse than Deism ! Good heavens, I trust it is not Atheism !" 
"No, your honour, it is something worse than that." "Worse 
than Atheism ! Impossible ; nothing can be worse than Atheism !"* 
" Yes it is, your honour — it is Rheumatism. 

Robbery of Time by Visits from the Idle. — The 
idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious when they rob 
them of their time by frivolous visitations. Such persons beg their 
daily happiness from door to door, as beggars their daily bread,, 
and, like them, sometimes meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip 
ought not to wonder if we evince signs that we are tired of him, 
seeing that we are indebted to the honour of his visit solely to the 
circumstance of his being tired of himself. He sits at home until 
he has accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, and he sallies 
forth to distribute it amongst all his acquaintance. 

Dangerous Experiments. — To marry a rake, in the 
hope of reforming him, and to hire a highwayman, in the hope of 
reclaiming him, are two very dangerous experiments ; and yet I 
know a lady who fancies she has succeeded in the one, and all the 
world knows a divine who really has succeeded in the other. 

Increasing the Number of Readers increases the. 
Power op Writers. — Those who are teaching the people to read, 
are doing all that in them lies to increase the power and to extend 
the influence of those who can write ; for the child will read to 
please the master, but the man to please himself. 

Neglected Privilege of the Rich. — The greatest 
and the most amiable privilege which the rich enjoy over the poor, 
is that which they exercise the least — the privilege of making 
them happy. 

Friendship and Love. — Friendship often ends in love ;. 
but love in friendship— -never. 
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Power to congeal the Troth a Blessing. — The 
affairs of this world are kept together by what little truth and in- 
tegrity still remains amongst us ; and yet I must question whether 
the absolute dominion of truth would be compatible with the ex- 
istence of any society now existing upon the face of the earth. Pure 
truth, like pure gold, has been found unfit for circulation, because 
men have discovered that it is far more convenient to adulterate 
the truth than to refine themselves. They will not advance 
their minds to the standard, therefore they lower the standard to 
their minds. But the high and sterling excellence of truth would 
appear from hence that it becomes more safe, practicable, and 
attainable the nearer we advance to perfection. No bad man ever 
wished that his breast was made of ^lass, or that others could read 
his thoughts. But the misery is, that the duplicities, the 
temptations, and the infirmities that surround us have rendered the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as hazardous and contraband a 
commodity as a man can possibly deal in. This made Sir Walter 
Raleigh affirm that it was dangerous to follow truth too near, lest 
she should kick out her teeth. But let us for a moment figure to 
ourselves a state of things where truth should be the sole principle 
■of all our thoughts, words, and actions. Constituted as men are at 
present, could any civilized society keep itself together under such 
-circumstances for one single year? Would not eternal truth 
become as insupportable to our imperfect mind as eternal day to 
our imperfect vision ? Gracious heaven ! what a scene would the 
above supposition produce upon the earth ! What recriininations, 
what eclairctsaements, what animosities, what exacerbations ; what 
-& pulling of caps by the one sex and of triggers by the other. 
The most polite levees would become an aceldama, and the most 
polished routes a bear-garden. What mourning brides and merry 
widows ; what rancorous friends and greeting enemies; what 
accepted sinners and rejected saints. The whole world would 
appear to have put on a mask, merely from having taken one off. 
How few bargains at the Exchange, litigations at the bar, or long 
speeches at the senate. What would become of the numerous 
tribe of schismatics in religion, polemics in controversy, partisans 
in politics, and empyrics in science ; of enthusiasts, who believe 
what they cannot explain, and of impostors, who explain what 
they do not believe. As to literature, bulky quartos would dwindle 
into duodecimos, and a folio would be unknown. Authors would 
l)e restricted to what was true, and critics would be precluded from 
what was false. No revolution nor revulsion would be equal to 
this that we are considering, being nothing less than a transition 
from an order of society where nothing is what it seems, to another 
where everything is what it appears. It is manifest that men 
would be quickly compelled cither to alter such a state of things, 
or themselves ; but I fear the former measure would be found the 
most convenient. Taking things not as they ought to be, but as 
they are, I fear it must be allowed that Machiavelli will always 
have more disciples than Jesus. Out of the millions who have 
.studied and even admired the precepts of the Nazarite, how few 
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are there who have reduced them to practice. But there are 
numbers numberless who throughout the whole of their lives have 
been practising the principles of the Italian, without having even 
heard of his name; who cordially believe with him that the 
tongue was given us to discover the thoughts of others, and to- 
conceal our own; and who range themselves either under the 
standard of Alexander the Sixth, who never did what he said, or 
of his son Borgia, who never said what he did. 

Folly not Happiness, and Gravity not Wisdom. 
— The young fancy that their follies are mistaken by the old for 
happiness ; and the old fancy that their gravity is mistaken by the 
young for wisdom. And yet each is wrong in supposing this of 
the other. The misapprehension is mutual, but I shall not attempt 
to set either of them right, because their respective error ia 
reciprocally consolatory to both. I would not be so severe on the 
old, as the lively Frenchman, who said that if they were fond of 
giving good advice, it was only because they were no longer able 
to set a bad example ; but, for their own sake, no less than of 
others, I would recommend cheerfulness to the old, in the room of 
austerity, knowing that heaviness is much more often synonymous- 
with ignorance than gravity with wisdom. Cheerfulness ought to 
be to the old the viaticum vita of their life ; age without cheerful- 
ness is a Lapland winter without a sun; and this spirit of 
cheerfulness should be encouraged in our youth, if we would wish 
to have the benefit of it in our old age ; tune will make a generous- 
wine more mellow ; but it will turn to vinegar that which is early 
on the fret. 

Courage and its Attributes. — Courage is like the 
diamond — very brilliant, not changed by fire, capable of high 
polish, but, except for the purpose of cutting hard bodies, useless. 
The great Tamerlane had his full share of it, yet he said its value- 
was much overrated, because it required nothing more than the 
exercise of fortitude and patience for one short hour. One would 
suppose the Tartar had read Horace, and had his description of a 
battle in view: — 

■ ■ concurritur— horo 

Momento cita mors venit, aut Tictoria lteta. 

A 'Weak Defence injures a Strong Cause. — We 
often injure our cause by calling in that which is weak to support 
that which is strong. Thus the ancient school-»tc», who in some 
instances were more silly than schoolboys, were constantly lugging- 
in the authority of Aristotle to support the tenets of Christianity ; 
and yet these very men would laugh at an engineer of the present 
day, who should make, in artillery, a similar blunder to the one; 
they have made in argument, and drag up an ancient battering- 
ram to assist a modern cannon. 

Love is a Volcano, to re approached with Caution. 
— Love is a volcano, the crater of which no wise man will approach 
too nearly, lest he should be swallowed up. 
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The Present Age not more Corrupt than the 
Past. — On a former occasion I have observed, that every historian 
has described the age in which he happened to write as the worst, 
because he has only heard of the wickedness of other times, but has 
jelt and seen that of his own. I now repeat this proposition, for the 
purpose of introducing a very shrewd remark I have since chanced 
upon, which will give rise to a few observations. " How strange it 
is (says an old author) that we of the present day are constantly 
praising that past age which our fathers abused, and as constantly 
abusing that present age which our children will praise." This 
assertion is witty and true ; but if the praise and the censure 
-awarded by the parties were equally true, it would follew that the 
world must have become so bad by this time that no security, and 
of course no society, could be found within it. For if every 
succeeding generation praises the past, but abuses the present, and 
is right in doing it, how very good must men have been in the first 
ages of the world, and how excessively bad must they have become 
now. On the former supposition, a deluge of- water would not have 
been necessary, and on the latter a deluge of fire would hardly 
effect a cure. But let us pause to inquire who they are that are 
most commonly the great admirers of the "olden time;" the 
laudatores temporis actu They are almost invariably to be found 
amongst the aged ; and the rising generation, having no experience 
of their own, but trusting to those who have, — hear and believe. 
But is it not natural that the old should extol the days of their 
youth ; the weak, the era of their strength ; the sick, the season of 
their vigour ; and the disappointed, the spring-tide of their hopes. 
Alas ! it is not the times that have changed, but themselves. 

The Mind less cared for than the Body. — We 
make a goddess of Fortune, says Juvenal, and place her in the 
highest heaven. But it is not fortune that is exalted and powerful, 
but we ourselves that are abject and weak. We strive to make 
externals a part of ourselves, over which fortune has power, 
■neglecting that which is within, over which she has none. The 
storm may strip the mountain of its garniture, and expose its 
breast to the winds — but the mountain remains. Bias flying from 
his country, which was wrapped in flames, and reeking with the 
blood of the vanquished, incumbered himself with none of his 
.goods, or rather, says his biographer, bore them all in his breast, 
not to be seen by the eye, but prized by the soul, inclosed in the 
narrow dwelling of the mind, not to be demolished by mortal 
hands, fixed with those that are settled, not retarding those that 
travel, and not forsaking those that fly. 

Posthumous Fame. — Posthumous fame is a plant of 
tardy growth, for our body must be the seed of it ; or we may liken 
it to a torch, which nothing but the last spark of life can light up ; 
or we may compare it to the trumpet of the archangel, for it is 
blown over the dead ; but, unlike that awful blast, it is of earth, 
not of heaven, and can neither rouse nor raise us. 
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The Gods op the Anoients generally Corrupt. — 
The ancients, in their poetical and dramatical machinery, made 
their gods the prime agents of as much evil as good. They have 
described them as mixing themselves np with human infirmities, 
and lending themselves to human passions, in so gross a manner, 
that it is almost impossible to admire virtue and to esteem such 
gods ; or to look up to heaven with affection without looking down 
upon its rulers with abhorrence. It is on this account that I 
should rather side with Plato, who would have interdicted the 
ancient tragedy to the Athenians, than with Aristotle, who, with 
some qualifications, recommended it. For the writers of the Greek 
tragedy were continually placing their audience in situations where, 
if they exercised their pity, it could only be at the expense of their 
piety, and where disgust was a feeling far more liable to be excited 
than devotion. In short, there seems to be this difference between 
the superstition of the Pagans and the religion of the Christians — 
the former lowered a god to a man, the latter exalts a man to a 
god. 

Things above Eeason not necessarily opposed to . 
it. — We injure mysteries which are matters of faith, by any 
attempt at explanation in order to make them matters of reason. 
Could they be explained, they would cease to be mysteries ; and it 
has been well said that a thing is not necessarily against reason, 
because it happens to be above it. Doctor B***** once told Home 
Tooke that he had just witnessed an exemplification of the Trinity, 
for he had seen three men in one carriage ! " Poh, poh !" replied 
our etymologist, " that is no exemplification at all, you should have 
seen one man in three carriages !" A certain missionary once asked 
a new convert if he had any clear notions on this sacred subject ; 
his Asiatic proselyte immediately made three folds in his garment, 
and, having held them in that state a few seconds, pulled them 
back again into one. We believe the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because, though above reason, it is a matter of faith ; but we are 
not bound to believe in all the explanations of it, which are often 
against both and matter of neither. 

The Fulfilment of our Wishes would often be 
otjb Ruin. — We often regret we did not do otherwise, when that 
very otherwise would in all probability have done for us. life too 
often presents us with a choice of evils rather than of good. like 
the fallen angels of Milton, we all know the evils that we have, 
but we are ignorant what greater evils we might have encountered 
by rushing on apparent good, the consequences of which we know 
not. 

Evertere domns totes, opantibns ipslf 
Diifeciles; 

by which even a pagan moralist suggests that the prayers of men 
•are sometimes granted by the gods to the destruction of the suppli- 
cants. 
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The Torments of the Envious. — The benevolent 
have the advantage of the envious, even in this present life ; for 
the envious is tormented not only by all the ill that befals him- 
self, but by all the good that happens to another ; whereas the 
benevolent man is the better prepared to bear his own calamities 
unruffled, from the complacency and serenity he has secured from 
contemplating the prosperity of all around. The sun of happiness- 
must be totally eclipsed before it can be total darkness with him ! 
But the envious man is made gloomy, not only by his own cloud, 
but by another's sunshine. He may exclaim with the poet, 
" Dark ! dark ! amidst a blaze of light !" Desperate by his own 
calamities, and infuriated also by the prosperity of another, he 
would fain fly to that hell that is beyond him, to escape that which 
is within. In short, envy is almost the only vice that constantly 
punishes itself in the very act of its commitment ; and the envious 
man makes a worse bargain even than the hypocrite, for the 
hypocrite serves the devil without wages — but the envious man 
serves him, not only without reward, but to be punished also for- 
his pains. 

Caution needed in Religious Controversy. — We 
should take care that we do not carry our religious controversies- 
so far as to give the infidel the same advantage over us in matters 
of faith that the ancient Phyrronists obtained over other sects in 
matters of philosophy. For all the sects of philosophers agreed in 
one thing only — that of abusing each other. He therefore who 
abused them all round, was sure of a majority ; and, as no Beet 
got any praises except from the disciples of their own particular 
school, such party panegyric went for nothing. 

The Middle Classes op Society the most Virtuocs- 
— It is in the middle classes of society that all the finest feelings 
and the most amiable propensities of our nature principally flourish 
and abound; for the good opinion of our iellow men is the 
strongest, though not the purest motive to virtue. The privations- 
of poverty render us too cold and callous, and the privileges of 
property too arrogant and consequential to feel ; the first places us 
beneath the influence of opinion, the second above it. 

Many things acquired with Pain are relinquished 
with Pleasure. — There are many things that are thorns to our 
hopes, until we have attained them, and envenomed arrows to our 
hearts when we have. 

Sympathy Feeble in the Dwellers in Great 
Cities. — In great cities men are more callous, both to the happiness, 
and the misery of others, than in the country; for they are 
constantly in the habit of seeing both extremes. 

Mistakes op those who give Advice. — When we 
feel a strong desire to thrust our advice upon others, it is usually 
because we suspect their weakness ; but we ought rather to suspect 
our own. 
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The Value of a Good Character.— If Diogenes used 
a lanthorn in broad day solely and simply for the purpose of dis- 
covering an honest man, this proceeding was not consistent with 
his usual sagacity. A lanthorn would have been a more appro- 
priate appendage, if he had been in search of a rogue ; for such 
characters skulk about in holes and corners, and hate the light, 
because their deeds are evil. But I suspect this philosopher's real 
motive for using a lanthorn in mid-day was to provoke inquiry, 
that he might have the cynical satisfaction of telling all who asked 
him what he was searching for, that none of them at least were the 
men to his mind, and that his search had hitherto been fruitless. 
It is with honesty in one particular, as with wealth, — those who 
have the thing, care less about the credit of it than those who have 
it not. No poor man can well afford to be thought so ; and the less 
of honesty a finished rogue possesses the less he can afford to be 
supposed to want it. Duke Chartres used to boast that no man 
could have less real value for character than himself; yet he would 
gladly give twenty thousand pounds for a good one, because he 
could immediately make double that sum by means of it. I once 
heard a gentleman make a very witty reply to one who asserted 
that he did not believe there was a truly honest man in the whole 
world: "Sir," said he, "it is quite impossible that any one man 
should know all the world ; but it is very possible that some one man 
may know himself" 

Ignorance more easily managed than Half-Know- 
ledge. — No porter ever injured himself by an attempt to carry six 
hundred weight, who could not previously carry five without 
injury ; and what obtains with strength of body, obtains also with 
strength of mind ; when we attempt to be wise beyond what is 
given to man, our very strength becomes our weakness. No man 
of pigmy stature, or of puny mould, will ever meet the fate of 
Milo, who was wedged to death in an attempt to split an oak ; and 
no man ever finished by being an accomplished fool so well as Des 
Cartes, because he began by being a philosopher ; for a racer, if he 
runs out of the course, will carry us much further from it than a 
cart-horse. Ignorance is a much more quiet, manageable, and con- 
tented thing than half-knowledge. A ploughman was asked, on 
his cross-examination, whether he could read Greek ; this appeared 
to be a problem he had never taken the trouble to solve, therefore, 
with as much naivete as truth, he replied that he did not know — 
because he had never tried. 

Knowledge of Mankind useful in the Journey of 
Life. — He who sets out on the journey of life, with a profound 
knowledge of books but a shallow knowledge of men, with much 
sense of others but little of his own, will find himself as completely 
at a loss on occasions of common and of constant recurrence as a 
Dutchman without his pipe, a Frenchman without his mistress, 
an Italian without his fiddle, or an Englishman without his um- 
brella. 

N 
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Earthly Happiness. — What is earthly happiness, 
that phantom of which we hear bo much and see bo little ; whose 
promises are constantly broken, but as constantly believed ; that 
cheats ns with the Bound instead of the substance, and the blossom 
instead of the fruit ? like Juno, she is a goddess in pursuit, but 
a cloud in possession, defied by those who cannot enjoy her, and 
despised by those who can. Anticipation is her herald, but dis- 
appointment is her companion; the first addresses itself to our 
imagination, that would believe, but the latter to our experience, 
that must. Happiness, that grand mistress of the ceremonies in 
the dance of life, impels us through all its mazes and meanderings, 
but leads none of us by the same route. Aristippus pursued her 
in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, and Epicurus in both ; she re- 
ceived the attentions of each, but bestowed her endearments on 
neither, although, like some other gallants, they all boasted of more 
favours than they had received. Warned by their failure, the 
stoic adopted a most paradoxical mode of preferring his suit ; he 
thought, by slandering, to woo her ; by shunning, to win her ; 
and proudly presumed that by fleeing her she would turn and 
follow him. She is deceitful as the calm that precedes the 
hurricane, smooth as the water on the verge of the cataract, and 
beautiful as the rainbow — that smiling daughter of the storm; 
hut, like the mirage of the desert, she tantalizes us with a de- 
lusion which distance creates, and contiguity destroys. Tet, when 
unsought, she is often found, and when unexpected often obtained ; 
while those who seek her the post diligently mil the most, 
because they seek her where she is not. Anthony sought her in 
love, Brutus in glory, Caesar in dominion ; the first found disgrace, 
the second disgust, the last ingratitude, and each destruction. To 
some she is more kind, but not less cruel ; she hands them her cup, 
and they drink even to stupefaction, until they doubt whether they 
are men with Philip, or dream that they are gods with Alexander. 
On some she smiles, as on Napoleon, with an aspect more bewitching 
than an Italian sun ; but it is only to make her frown the more 
terrible, and, by one short caress, to embitter the pangs of separa- 
tion. Yet she is, by universal homage and consent, a queen ; and 
the passions are the vassal lords that crowd her court, await her 
mandate, and move at her control. But, like other mighty 
sovereigns, she is so surrounded by her envoys, her officers, and 
her ministers of state, that it is extremely difficult to be admitted 
to her presence chamber, or to. have any immediate communication 
with herself. Ambition, avarice, love, revenge, all these seek her and 
her alone ; alas ! they are neither presented to her nor will she come 
to them. She dispatches, however, her envoys to them — mean 
and poor representatives of their queen. To ambition, she sends 
power ; to avarice, wealth ; to love, jealousy ; to revenge, remorse ; 
alas ! what are these, but so many other names for vexation or 
disappointment. Neither is she to be won by flatteries or by 
bribes ; she is to be gained by waging war against her enemies, 
much sooner than by paying any particular court to herself! 
Those who conquer her adversaries will find that they need not go 
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to her, for she 'will come to them. None bid so high for her as 
kings; few are more willing, none more able, to purchase her 
alliance at the fullest price. But she has no more respect for kings 
.than for their subjects ; she mocks them indeed with the empty 
show of a visit, by sending to their palaces all her equipage, her 
pomp, and her train, but she comes not herself. What detains 
iier ? She. is travelling incognita to keep a private assignation with 
contentment, and to partake of a tete-a-tete and a dinner of herbs 
in a cottage. Hear, then, mighty queen ! — what sovereigns seldom 
.hear — the words of soberness and truth. I neither despise thee 
too little nor desire thee too much ; for thou wieldest an earthly 
sceptre, and thy gifts cannot exceed thy dominion. Like other 
potentates, thou also art a creature of circumstances, and an 
-ephemeris of time. Like other potentates, thou also, when stripped 
of thy auxiliaries, art no longer competent even to thine own sub- 
sistence ; nay, thou canst not even stand by thyself. Unsupported 
by content on the one hand, and by health on the other, thou 
fallest an unwieldy and bloated pageant to the ground. 

Truth lies in a small Compass. — No disorders have 
-employed so many quacks as those that have no cure; and no 
.sciences have exercised so many quills as those that have no 
certainty. Truth lies in a small compass, and if a well has been 
.assigned her for a habitation it is as appropriate from its narrow- 
ness as its depth. Hence it happens that those sciences which 
■are capable of being demonstrated, or are reducible to the severity 
of calculation, are never voluminous, for clearness is intimately 
connected with conciseness, as the lightning, which is the brightest 
iihing, is also the most brief ; tut, precisely in proportion as 
^certainty vanishes, verbosity abounds. To foretell an eclipse, a 
jnan must understand astronomy; or to find out an unknown 
•quantity by a known one, he must have a knowledge of calcula- 
.tion ; and yet the rudiments that enable us to effect these impor- 
tant things are to be found in a very narrow compass. But when 
I survey the ponderous and voluminous folios of the schoolmen and 
the metaphysicians, I am inclined to ask a very simple question — 
" What have either of these plodders done, that has not been better 
done by those who were neither ?" 

Hope and Fear belong to this World alone. — I have 
observed that sleep, that type of death, is restricted to earth, that 
it avoids hell, and is excluded heaven. This idea might also be 
applied to Hope, whose habitation is manifestly terrestrial, and 
whose very existence must, I conceive, be lost in the overwhelming 
realities of futurity. Neither can futurity have any room for Fear, 
— the opposite of Hope ; for fear anticipates suffering, and hope 
enjoyment ; but where both are final, fixed, and full, what place 
remains either for hope or for fear P Fear and hope, therefore, are 
of the earth, earthy, the pale and trembling daughters of mortality ; 
for in heaven we can fear no change ; and in hell no change is to 
be feared. 
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'Honest Criticism highly Instructive. — Criticism 
is like champagne, nothing more execrable if bad, nothing more ex- 
cellent if good ; if meagre, muddy, vapid, and sour, both are fit only 
to engender cholic and wind ; but if rich, generous, and sparkling, 
they communicate a genial glow to the spirits, improve the taste, 
expand the heart, and are worthy of being introduced at the sym- 
posium of the gods. In the whole range of literature, nothing is 
more entertaining, and, I might add, more instructive, than sound 
and legitimate criticism — the disinterested convictions of a man of 
sensibility — who enters rather into the spirit than the letter of hi* 
author, who can follow him to the height of his compass, and, 
while he sympathizes with every brilliant power and genuine 
passion of the poet, is not so far carried out of himself as to in- 
dulge his admiration at the expense of his judgment, but who can. 
afford us the double pleasure of being first pleased with his author, 
and secondly with himself for having given us such just and incon- 
trovertible reasons for our approbation. When death deprived the* 
House of Commons of the talents of Charles Fox, he did not leave 
behind him a more elegant classic in all that enlightened body. I 
once heard him say that he was so idle at Eton, that he verily 
believed he should have made but little comparative progress in the 
Greek language had it not been for the intense pleasure he received 
on his first taking up Longinus. It was lucky for me, he would 
say, that I did not then know where to procure an English trans- 
lation, and I never quitted him until I could read him with such 
facility as to derive more pleasure from his remarks upon Homer 
than from the poet himself. On mentioning this circumstance to 
an old Etonian, he confirmed it by the following anecdote : He 
said, that on one occasion, by a wilful kind of mistake, Fox took 
his favourite Longinus — a book above his class — into the school- 
room, and it happened, rather unluckily, that he was called upon 
to go through a portion of some other author appropriated to that 
day ; he was not a little puzzled, and the master perceived his 
embarrassment — " What book have you got there, Sir," said he ; 
"hand it to me." On perceiving that it was a Greek copy of 
Longinus, "Sir," said the master, "I shall punish you severely 
for having neglected to bring the right book, unless you can im- 
mediately construe and parse this page in the author you have 
thought proper to choose for yourself" picking out at the same- 
time one of the most difficult passages in the volume. The man 
was never less at a loss in answering Pitt, than was the boy, on this 
occasion, in accepting the challenge of the master, to the astonish- 
ment of whom, no less than his school-fellows, he accomplished 
off-hand the task imposed upon him, rendering the passage into 
English not at all unworthy of the eloquence of the original, 
" who was himself the great sublime he drew." But, to revert 
to the subject, criticism written in the style of Longinus, must 
ever be extremely rare, until great genius be extremely common ; 
but there is another kind of criticism which will never be rare, 
because it requires only labour and attention ; I mean that which 
is principally confined to dates, facts, chronologies, niceties of 
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grammar, and quantities of prosody ; a criticism conversant with 
words, rather than things, and with the letter rather than the 
spirit ; a style of criticism, like that of him who, when all the 
world were enraptured by a " Ceres " of Raphael, discovered that 
the knot in thp wheat-sheaf was not tied as the reaper would have 
tied it. To be a mere verbal critic, is what no man of genius 
would be, if he could ; but to be a critic of true taste and feeling, 
is what no man without genius could be, if he would. Could 
Johnson have had less prejudice, Addison more profundity, or 
Dryden more time, they would have been well qualified for the 
arduous office of a critic. Materials for a good critic might be 
found in the three, since each had many of the requisites, but 
neither of them all. As to the three great names of Bentley, 
Porson, and Parr, they came nearer to our purpose, but have not 
fully accomplished all that we want. Bentley united two things 
"that were very incompatible, — dogmatism and whim, — and was at 
the same time both conjectural and dictatorial ; he often substituted 
creation for correction, invented where he ought rather to have 
investigated, and gave us what he considered his author should 
have said, rather than what he did say. Porson was too cold and 
^costive in his approbation, and two microscopical in his views, for 
the perfect critic, being more occupied about the syllables than the 
flense, with the counters of knowledge rather than knowledge itself. 
His temper, too, was not sufficiently placid for his mission, which 
requires more patience than that of Job, and more meekness than 
that of Moses. He was too apt not only to quit the game, but to 
do so in order to worry some mongrels of his own pack, who were 
&t fault from having overrun the scent. He took his Greek as 
.some persons take their snuff, that is, he not only stuffed his head 
with it almost to suffocation, but his pockets as well,* and not 

* Porson was once travelling in a stage coach, when a young Oxonian, fresh 
from college, was amusing the ladies with a variety of talk, and, amongst other 
things, with a quotation, as he said, from Sophocles. A Greek quotation— and 
In a coach, too f— roused our slumbering professor from a kind of dog sleep, 
in a snug corner of the vehicle. Shaking his ears, and rubbing his eves, " I 
ihink, young gentleman/ 1 said he, " you favoured us just now with a quotation 
irom Sophocles ; I do not happen to recollect it there." " Oh, sir !" replied our 
tyro, 44 the quotation is word for word as I have repeated it, and in Sophocles too ; 
hut I suspect, Sir, it is some time since you were at college." The professor, 
applying his hand to his great coat, and taking out a small pocket edition of 
Sophocles, quietly asked him if he could be kind enough to show him the passage 
in question, in that little book. After rummaging the pages for some time, he 
xeplied, 44 upon second thoughts, I now recollect that the passage is in Euripides." 
" Then, perhaps, Sir," said the professor, putting his hand again into his pocket, 
and handing him a similar edition of Euripides, " you will be so good as to find it 
for me in that little book." The young Oxonian returned again to his task, but 
with no better success, muttering however to himself, •« Curse me if ever I quote 
Greek again in a coach." The tittering of the ladies informed him that he was 
In a hobble. At last, 44 Bless me, Sir," said he, "how dull I am ; I recollect 
now ! yes, yes, I perfectly remember, that the passage is in ^Sschylus." The 
inexorable professor returned again to his inexhaustible pocket, and was in the act 
of handing him an jEschylus, when our astonished freshman vociferated, 44 Stop 
the coach — halloa, coachman, let me out, I say, instantly— let me out ! there's a 
fellow here who has got the whole Bodleian library in his pocket ; let me out, I 
say — let me out ; he must be Porson, or the Devil ! I wish to make some obser- 
vations on anecdotes, and I think I may as well take this opportunity as another. 
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without occasionally bespattering his neighbours with the super- 
fluity. As to Doctor Parr, the quality of the productions of his pen/ 
is so good, that we more deeply regret the smallness of the quantity, 
verbum sapienti sat. 

Jhmprimis, I am not so particular about their originality, as their application. IT 
an anecdote c <mes across my mind, wh'ch tends to the support of any argument 
or proposition I am advancing, I hesitate not to adduce it. There are no anecdotes, 
in these pages that will be new to all my readers, and perhaps there are none but 
may be new to some of them. Those to whom any anecdote is old. will not be 
offended, if it be well applied ; and those to wham it may be new. will receive the 
double pleasure of novelty and of illustration. In fact there are only two modes 
by which an anecdote can be perfectly original ; the parties who relate it must 
either have hesrd it from or made it for the principals. Anecdotes, like the air, 
are private property only so long as they are kept in ; the instant the one is told r 
or the other liberated, they are common stock. But the principal reason that has- 
induced me to intersperse these pages with anecdotes is to tempt young minds to s> 
higher or more intellectual kind of reading. If they real a book on such subjects 
as mine, they must think at least, before they differ from the author, and this is- 
one of the most exalted, noble, yet rare employments of man. But a volume that 
compels a reader to think, will not be his favourite at first, although It is sure to* 
become so in the end. It is on this account I have occasionally attempted to lead 
on young minds by anecdotes ; they will in all probability be new to them, and I 
have endeavoured so to write them that he that runs may read, and he that reads* 
may understand. There are two classes of people who profit little by reading* 
those who are very wise and those who are very foolish ; I cannot presume to 
inform the one, and I cannot hope to improve the other. I have therefore at- 
tempted to make " Lacon" an intelligible book, capable of doing some good to* 
that valuable class of the community who have other things to do as well as to* 
read, and who, when they snatch a few hours from their occupations to devote to- 
literary pursuits, must necessarily prefer that author who gives them the most 
knowledge and takes from them the least time. An era is fast approaching when* 
no writer will be read by the great majority save and except those who can effect- 
that for bales of manuscript which the hydrostatic screw performs for bales oT 
cotton, by condensing that matter into a period which before occupied a page ; 
celebrity will be awarded to no pen that cannot imitate the pugilist in three- 
essentials ; that of hitting hard and sharp, and at short distances. L»et a man of 
common sense, having read an author with some attention, lay down the book,, 
and then ask himself this question— What has this writer told me that is really- 
new— true, clear, and convincing— and which I did not know before ? He will 
generally find that he may put all this down in a very small compass, and that the, 
task may be performed, even by the most busy, without the help of an amanuensis. 
Literary characters, indeed, who are constantly on the hunt for interesting anec- 
dotes, will no doubt recognise many of mine as old acquaintances, but such cha- 
racters are not numerous, and I see no reason why that which amuses and also- 
instructs should be monopolised by any class, and particularly by a small one. 
As Whitfield, when he set divine psalms to airs that were profane, did so because* 
he could not see why the devil should have all the best tunes, so neither can I 
conceive why all the' best stories should be confined to the literati, who, by the 
by, are not a whit better able to enjoy them than the unlearned, since their com- 
mon sense is often deficient, precisely in proportion to their possession»of that, 
which is not so; in which case, we might apply the repartee of Des Cartes, to a 
certain marquis, who had animadverted rather illiberally on this philosopher's, 
indulging himself in the luxuries of the table—** What, Sir, do you think that 
Providence made good things only for fools?" To finish this gossiping and 
rambling note— tedious to my readers, and particularly tiresome to him who 
writes it, because it is on himself— I shall merely add one more observation. 
In such a variety of remarks, and multiplicity of propositions, which a work oC 
the nature of "Lacon," must necessarily involve, repetition will be a rock which 
it will be somewhat difficult wholly to avoid. On a comparison, however, of' 
passages apparently similar, the candid reader will, I think, perceive a difference— 

"Fades non omnibus ana, 
Nec dirersa tamen, qualem decet esse ■ororum.'* 
If, like modern physicians, I sometimes vary my prescriptions, it is for the same, 
reason that they do, ** To give the disorder an opportunity of choosing for itself.** 
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Unity of Opinion in Everything neither Desirable 
nob. Good. — Unity of opinion, abstractedly considered, is neither 
desirable nor a good ; although, considered not in itself, but with 
reference to something else, it may be both ; for men may be all 
agreed in error, and in that case unanimity is an evil. Truth lies 
within the Holy of Holies, in the temple of knowledge, but doubt 
is the vestibule that leads unto it. Luther began by having his 
doubts as to the assumed infallibility of the Pope, ana he finished 
by making himself the corner-stone of the Keformation. Coper- 
nicus and Newton doubted the truth of the false systems of others, 
before they established a true one of their own ; Columbus differed 
in opinion from all the old world, before he discovered a new one ; 
and Galileo's terrestrial body was confined to a dungeon for having 
asserted the motion of those bodies that were celestial. In fact, 
we owe almost all our knowledge, not to those who have agreed 
but to those who have differed ; and those who have finished by 
making all others think with them have usually been those who 
began by daring to think with themselves; as he that leads a 
crowd must begin by separating himself some little distance from 
it. If the great Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood, had not differed from all the physicians of his own day, all 
the physicians of the present day would not have agreed with him. 
These reflections ought to teach us that every kind of persecution 
for opinions is incompatible with sound philosophy. It is lament- 
able to think how much misery has been incurred from the 
intemperate zeal and bigoted omciousness of those who would 
rather that mankind should not think at all than not thing as they 
do. Charles the First, when he abdicated a throne, and retired to 
the monastery of St. Juste, amused himself with the mechanical 
arte, and particularly with that of a watchmaker; he one day 
exclaimed, " What an egregious fool must I have been to have 
squandered so much blood and treasure in an absurd attempt to 
make all men think alike, when I cannot even make a few watches 
keep time together." We should remember also, that assent or 
dissent is not an act of the will, but of the understanding ; no man 
can will to believe that two and two make five, nor can I force 
upon myself the conviction that this ink is white or this paper 
black. If we arrive at certain conclusions, and act conscientiously 
upon them, a judge that is both just and merciful will require no 
more, provided we can answer satisfactorily to the following inter- 
rogations : Have we made use of all the means in our power to 
arrive at true conclusions ? Did no interest warp us, no prejudice 
blind us, no party mislead us, no sloth retard us, and no fear in- 
timidate us. No hierarchy, constituted authority, nor political 
establishment, either of ancient or modern times, has made so 
horrible a use of the mistaken notion that unanimity is a good in 
itself as the church of Borne. They have appropriated the term 
Catholic to their own pale, and branded with the name of heretic 
all that are without it ; and the latter title has made even the 
merciful deem it a crime to pity them, and the just an injustice to 
do them right ; so closely allied in common minds are names to 
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things. Unity of opinion is indeed a glorious and a desirable 
thing, and its circle cannot he too strong and extended if the 
centre he truth ; but if the centre be error, the greater the circum- 
ference the greater the evil, and the strength of the parts serve only to 
give it an energy to he execrated and a durability to he deplored. 

Pride in Antiquity often out of place. — It is 
with antiquity as with ancestry, nations are proud of the one, and 
individuals oi the other ; hut if they are nothing in themselves, 
that which is their pride ought to he their humiliation. If an 
individual is worthy of his ancestors, why extol those with whom he 
is on a level ; and if he is unworthy of them, to laud them is to libel 
himself. And nations, also, when they hoast of their antiquity, only 
tell us, in other words, that they are standing on the ruins of so 
many generations. But if their view of things is limited, and their 
prospect of the sciences narrow and confined ; if other nations who 
stand upon no such eminence, see farther than they do, is not the 
very antiquity of which they hoast a proof that their forefathers 



have degenerated. The Babylonians laid claim to an antiquity of 
four hundred and seventy thousand years, founded on a series of 
astronomical observations. But, with all their knowledge of the 
heavens, they knew no more of things appertaining to the earth 
than their neighbours, and they suffered their glory to he eclipsed 
by a little horde of Macedonians. The Chinese of the present day 
are not behindhand with the Babylonians in looking backwards, 
but with most other nations in looking forwards. They unite all 
the presumption with all the prejudice of ignorance. As a nation, 
notwithstanding their longevity, they have not yet arrived at man- 
hood ; and when they boast of their antiquity, they only boast of a 
more protracted period of childhood and imbecility. 

Death, dreaded when distant, welcomed when 
near. — Death is like thunder in two particulars ; we are alarmed 
at the sound of it, and it is formidable only from that which pre- 
ceded it. The rich man, gasping for breath, and reduced to be a 
mendicant even of the common air, tantalized with luxuries that 
must no more be tasted, and means that must no longer be enjoyed, 
feels at last the impotence of gold ; that death which he dreaded 
at a distance as an enemy, he now hails when he is near as a friend z 
a friend that alone can bring the peace his treasures cannot par- 
chase, and remove the pain his physicians cannot cure. 

Absurdity of rejecting present Pleasures. — Were 
a man to deny himself the pleasure of walking, because he is re- 
stricted from the privilege of flying, and refuse his dinner because 
it was not ushered in on a service of plate, should we not be more 
inclined to ridicule than to pity him ? and yet we are all of us 
more or less guilty of similar absurdities, the moment we deny our- 
selves pleasures that are present and within our reach, either from 
a vain repining after those that must never return or from as vain 
an aspiring after those that may never arrive. 



were not giants in knowled; 
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Danger op indiscriminate Talk about Infidelity. 
— Gibbon, sitting in an elegant apartment, quaffing noyeau and 
talking infidelity, was cautioned as to the danger which such 
doctrines might bring upon society. "Sir," said the historian, 
" the doctrines we are now discussing are not unlike the liqueur 
we are drinking — safe, pleasant, and exhilirating to you and I, 
who know how to use without abusing them; but dangerous, 
deleterious, and intoxicating, if either were broached in the open 
streets, and exposed to the discretion of the mob." With two 
such strong reasons against their continuing upright members of 
society, I think we might agree with Gibbon, that it would be 
hazardous to answer either tor their heads or their hearts. But 
•our philosophical historian was no philosopher here; the bars 
and the bolts that were efficient in confining his drams, were per- 
fectly nugatory in restricting his doctrines, — they were too volatile 
for such an imprisonment. In fact it will be possible to have one 
set of opinions for the high, and another for the low, only when 
they cease to see by the same sun, to respire by the same air, and 
to feel by the sensorium ; for opinions, like showers, are generated 
in high places, but they invariably descend into low ones, and 
ultimately flow down to the people, as rain to the sea. 

Envy withholds Praise from the Deserving. — Great 
minds that have not as yet established a name, must sometimes 
bend to lesser minds that have ; or, if they cannot bend, must 
break. If any able man were to write an impartial account of 
those defunct literary characters of our own country who have 
been overrated, and also of those who have been underrated, and 
enter somewhat philosophically into the causes, he might produce 
a very interesting volume. He would have all the clergy on his 
side, for his labours would at least be orthodox, inasmuch as it 
might be said of him " He hath put down the mighty from their 
seats, and exalted the humble and meek." Speaking generally, 
no man appears great to his contemporaries, for the same reason 
that no man is great to his servants — both know too much of him. 
Envy also has her share in withholding present fame. If an 
author has written better than his contemporaries, he will be 
termed a plagiarist ; if as well, a pretender ; if worse, a genius of 
some promise, of whom they do not quite despair. 

Large Communities have fewer Virtues than 
small Ones. — Men, by associating in lar^e masses, — as in camps 
and in cities, — improve their talents but impair their. virtues, and 
strengthen their minds but weaken their morals; thus a retro- 
cession in the one, is too often the price they pay for a refinement 
in the other. 

The Great Secret of the Power of Love. — The 
power of love consists mainly in the privilege that potentate 
possesses of coining, circulating, and making current those false- 
hoods between men and women, that would not pass for one 
moment, either between woman and woman, or man and man. 
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Genius not confined bt Geographical Limits. — 
Genius is, in one respect, like gold, — numbers of persons axe con- 
stantly writing about both, who have neither. The mystifications 
of metaphysics, and the quackeries of craniology, may be combined 
and conglomerated without end and without limit, in a vain 
attempt to enable common sense to grasp and to comprehend the 
causes of genius or the modes of their operation. Neither are men 
of genius themselves one jot better able to give us a satisfactory 
solution of the springs and sources of their own powers than other 
men. The plain unvarnished fact, after all that may be said or 
sung about it, is this ; that genius, in one grand particular, is like 
life. We know nothing of either, but by their effects. It is highly 
probable that genius may exist under every sun and every sky, 
like moss, and with as many varieties ; but it may have been more 
fully developed in some situations than in others. The fogs of 
Iceland, however, have been warmed by poetry, and those of Hol- 
land by wit — Vervecum in patria, crassogue sub aere nasei ingenium. 
If, indeed, any inferior power can have the slightest influence on 
genius, — which is itself the essence of power, — if ought which is of 
earth can control that which is of heaven, this influence must be 
looked for not in soils, nor suns, nor climates, but in social institu- 
tions, and in the modes and forms of governments. The Jews 
have been much the same in all periods, and are the same in all 
places, because their social institutions are the same. Look also 
at Greece and Italy, two countries the most adducible, inasmuch as 
they have been the most highly favoured with talent. The bee 
and the nightingale, the olive and the grape, remain, because the 
climate is the same ; but where are the Grecians P where are the 
Romans ? The governments and the institutions are changed, and 
with them the men. Freedom is not the mother, but she is the 
nurse of genius, giving scope to its aspirings, confidence to its 
darings, and efficiency to its strength. As to those causes that 
may have been supposed to impart any particular bias or scope to 
genius, no sooner have we laid down some general rule on this- 
head than a thousand exceptions rush in to overturn it. If we 
affirm, with Johnson, that " genius is general power accidentally 
determined to some particular direction/' this may be true of the 
ten, but false of the ninety. Paley and Adam Smith have declared 
their total incapacity, with regard to all works of fiction, fancy, or 
imagination ; and had Mr. Locke indulged in poetry, it is probable 
he would have failed more lamentably than Pope when lie dabbled 
in metaphysics. Such characters as Orichton and Mirandola, on 
the contrary, would seem to support the theory of Dr. Johnson, 
and go to prove that extension is not always purchased at the price 
of profundity. Shakespeare possessed a universality of talent, that 
would have enabled him to accomplish anything, 

To ftu-m one perfect whole, in him conspire 

The painter's pencil, and the minstrel's lyre. 

The wisdom of the sage,' and prophet's hallow'd fire. 

Neither can we lay down any certain rule for genius, as regards* 
the periods of its development. Some have gone into the vineyard 
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at the third hour, and some at the ninth ; some, like the Nile, have 
been mean and obscure in their source ; but, like that mighty river,, 
majestic in their progress, with a stream both grand and fertile, 
have enriched the nations, rolling on with accumulated magnifi- 
cence, to the ocean of Eternity. Others, again, there are, who- 
seem to have adopted the motto of Caesar for their career, and who 
have burst upon us from the depth of obscurity, as the lightning 
from the bosom of the cloud. Their energy has been equalled only 
by their brilliance ; and, like that bolt of heaven to which I have- 
compared them, they have shivered all opposition with a strength 
that obstacles served only to awaken, and resistance to augment. 

Those who most desire Power are least likely 
to use it well. — Who are the least proper to hold this, or to hav& 
that ; to preside here, or advise there ; to be absent from this 
place, or present at that P Generally speaking, those are the least 
proper to obtain these ends who most desire them. Who desires 
to hold preferment more than the professing pluralist, or to have 
place more than the pretended patriot, and who deserves them 
less? Who wishes to preside at the senate more than the 
sycophant, or to advise at the council more than the knave? 
Who wishes to be absent from the trial more than the criminal, 
or to be present at the plunder more than the chief? For that 
wealth, power, or influence which are desired only that they may- 
be properly applied and -exerted, are not usually those which are 
most vehemently desired; since such an application of them 
cannot be a profitable task, but must be a troublesome and may 
be a thankless one. Therefore, when we see a man denying 
himself the common comforts of life, passing restless days, and 
sleepless nights, in order to compass something where the public- 
good is the apparent motive, we may always venture to pause a little,, 
just to consider whether private good may not be the real end. 

Difficulties of Authors who write merely for 
Fame. — An author of talent and genius must not hope that the 
plodding manufacturers of dulness will admire him ; it is expecting 
too much ; they cannot admire him without first despising them- 
selves. When I look out of my window, and see what a motley 
mob it is, high and low, mounted and pedestrian, that an author 
is ambitious to please, I am ashamed of myself for feeling the- 
slightest anxiety as to the verdict of such a tribunal. When 
I leave this class of judges for that which aspires to be more 
intellectual, I then feel somewhat more ground for anxiety, but 
less for hope ; for in this court I find that my judges have their 
claims and pretensions no less than myself, — pretensions that are 
neither so low as to be despised, nor so high as to be above all 
danger of suffering by competition. So small, indeed, is the 
fountain of fame, and so numerous the applicants, that it is often 
rendered turbid by the struggles of those very claimants who have- 
the least chance of partaking of the stream, but whose thirst is not 
at all diminished by any sense of their unworthiness. 
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Differences op Opinion engender Hatred. — We 
are more inclined to hate one another for points on which, we 
differ, than to love one another for points on which we agree. 
The reason, perhaps, is this : — when we find others agree with us, 
we seldom trouble ourselves to confirm that agreement ; but when 
we chance on those that differ from us, we are zealous both to 
convince and to convert them. Our pride is hurt by the failure, 
and disappointed pride engenders hatred. This reflection is 
strengthened by two circumstances, observable in man ; first, that 
the most zealous converters are always the most rancorous, when 
they fail of producing conviction ; but when they succeed, they 
love their new discipline far better than those whose establishment 
in the faith neither excited their zeal to the combat nor rewarded 
"their prowess with a victory. Priestley owed much of the 
virulence with which he was attacked to the circumstances of 
his agreeing partly with everybody, but entirely with nobody. In 
politics, as in philosophy, in literature as in religion, below the 
surface in hydrostatics, or above in pneumatics, his track might be 
traced by the host of assailants that pursued it, and, like the flying- 
fish, he had no sooner escaped one enemy in the water than he had 
to encounter another in the air. 

Nobility of Birth no Guarantee for Nobility of 
Mind. — Nobility of birth does not always insure a corresponding 
nobility of mind ; if it did, it would always act as a stimulus to 
noble actions ; but it sometimes acts as a clog rather than a spur; 
for the favour and consideration of our fellow-men is perhaps the 
strongest incentive to intellectual exertion; but rank and title, 
unfortunately for the possessors of them, insure that favour and 
•consideration, even without exertion, that others hardly can obtain 
by means of it. Therefore men high in rank are sometimes low in 
acquirement, not so much from want of ability as from want of 
application ; for it is the nature of man not to expend labour on 
those things that he can have without it, nor to sink a well if he 
happen to be born upon the banks of a river. But we might as 
well expect the elastic muscularity of a gladiator without training, 
-as the vigorous intellect of a Newton without toil. 

False Knowledge worse than Useless. — That time 
and labour are worse than useless which have been occupied in 
laying up treasures of false knowledge, which it will one day be 
necessary to unlearn, and in storing up mistaken ideas which we 
must hereafter remember to forget. Timotheus, an ancient teacher 
of rhetoric, always demanded a double fee from those pupils who 
had been instructed by others ; for in this case, he had not only to 
plant in but also to root out. 

Many whom Future Times will admire are hated 
in the Present.— None know the full extent of present hate but 
those who have achieved that which will insure the highest meed 
of future admiration. 
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True Religion will Outlive all Persecution. — 
Doctor Johnson observed of the ancient Bomans, "that when 
poor, they robbed others, and when rich, themselves." This, 
remark ought not to have been confined to that people only, for it 
is more or less applicable to all. Persecution too has been 
analogous in one respect to plunder, having been at all times both 
inflicted and endured, as circumstances might serve. When the 
conquered happened to have become in their turn the conquerors,, 
it is not the persecution that has been crushed, but the persecutors- 
that have been changed — so long has it taken mankind to learn 
this plain and precious truth, that it is easier to find a thousand 
reasons why men should differ in opinion, than one why 
they should fight about them. Persecution has been the 
vice of times that are past, may be the vice of times that are 
present, but cannot be the vice of times that are to come, although 
we have already witnessed some events in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, that would lead us to suspect that centuries 
take a much longer time to arrive at years of discretion than men* 
In Booth's " Review of the Ancient Constitutions of Greece and 
Home/' there is a passage which expresses what I have to say 
in the happiest manner : *' It thus appears that the constitutions of 
antiquity were as inimical to religious freedom as the worst of the 
governments of modern Europe ; and that conformity of opinion 
on the causes of the universe has at no time been obtained, except 
by the assistance of penal statutes. An absolute freedom in 
religious discussions has never yet existed in any age or country. 
It is one of the dreams of the new philosophy. The superstition 
of the Lacedemonians prohibited all inquiry on the subject of 
religion, but was of little advantage to morality. The Spartan 
ladies celebrated their nightly orgies ; and the warriors who, every 
evening during their expeditions, sung hymns in concert to the 
honour of the gods, were ready, without remorse, to join in the 
eryptia, or massacre of their slaves. The religion of Athens was 
interwoven with its constitution, and the liveB of JEschylus,. 
Anaxagoras, Diagoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Socrates, and 
Alcibiades, demonstrated that neither genius, learning, courage, 
nor the softer virtues, uncombined with the superstition of the age,, 
could screen their possessors from the persecutions of an implacable 
priesthood. Among the Bomans, too, it was toleration, not freedom ; 
and even toleration itself was refused to the citizens of Borne. It 
was in vain, however, that those mighty masters of the world thus 
endeavoured to fetter the transmission of thought, and to fix the 
religion of the human race. Man, though individually confined to 
a narrow spot of this globe, and limited, in his existence, to a few 
courses, has nevertheless an imagination which no despotism can 
control, and which unceasingly seeks for the author of his destiny, 
through the immensity of space and the ever-rolling current of 
ages. The petty legislators of the hour threaten with their 
thunders as if they were the gods of this lower world, and issue 
their mandates that a boundary shall be drawn round the energies 
of mind. * Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther ! ' Such is 
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the fiat ; but it is as useless as that which would restrain the waves 
of the ocean. Time, who successively consigns to oblivion the 
ever-changing governments and religions of men, now sits over 
the ruins of those proud and boasted republics. Time, the eldest 
of the gods of Greece and Home, has seen Olympus despoiled of 
its deities and their temples crumbled into dust. But, amid those 
mighty revolutions, religion has survived the wreck. Man, never 
ceasing to look for happiness in the heavens, has raised other 
structures for his devotion under the symbols of the Crescent and 
the Cross." 

Law without Justice defeats itself. — Laws that 
.are too severe, are temptations to plunder on the part of the criminal, 
and to perjury on the part of the prosecutor, since he would rather 
burden his conscience with a false oath, than with a true one 
which would arm cruelty to kill in the garb of justice. ^ Such laws, 
therefore, reverse the natural order of things, transferring the in- 
dignation of public feeling, which ought to follow the criminal, to 
the ferocity of that sentence by which he is to suffer, and taking 
from legislation its main support, — the sympathy of public esteem 
and approbation ; for the victim to too severe a law is considered as 
a martyr, rather than a criminal, and that which we pity we can- 
not at the same time detest. But there is, if possible, a stronger 
objection against such laws, — they open a door to all kinds of 
favouritism, and partiality, for they afford the executive a power 
of pardoning a mend under the pretext of mercy ; or of destroying 
a foe with the forms of justice. A law of this nature may be com- 
pared to a mastiff that is so ferocious that he is never suffered to be 
let loose, and which is no terror to the depredator because it is 
"known that he is constantly chained. Hence it happens that we 
often witness the jury, and even the judge, in a criminal process, 
resorting to falsehood and contradiction from an amicable determi- 
nation to adhere to that which is merciful, rather than that which 
is legal, and compelling themselves to consider even perjury and 
prevarication as matters of lesser weight and moment, when the 
life of a fellow creature is put into the scale against them. The 
fault is in the system, not in the men ; and there is one motto that 
ought to be put at the head of our penal code, summum jus gumma 
injuria. A law overcharged with severity, and a blunderbuss over- 
loaded with powder, will grow rusty by disuse, and neither will be 
resorted to, from the shock and the recoil that must inevitably 
follow their explosion. 

The Prodigal preferable to the Miser. — A pro- 
digal starts with ten thousand pounds, and dies worth nothing ; a 
miser starts with nothing, and dies worth ten thousand pounds. 
It has been asked which has had the best of it ? I should presume 
the prodigal. He has spent a fortune — but the miser has only left 
one ;-— he has lived rich, to die |x>or ; the miser has lived poor, to 
*iie rich ; and if the prodigal quits life in debt to others, the miser 
quits it still deeper in debt to hmwdf, 
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Intelligent Honesty baffles Knavery. — Nothing 
more completely baffles one who is fall of trick and duplicity him* 
sel£ than straightforward and simple integrity in another. A 
knave would rather quarrel with a brother-knave than with a fool, 
but he would rather avoid a auarrel with one honest man than 
with both. He can combat a fool by management and address, and 
he can conquer a knave by temptations. But the honest man is 
neither to be bamboozled nor bribed. Therefore, here the knave 
has to combat with something quite out of his calculation ; for his 
creed is that the world is a market, where everything is to be bought 
and everything to be sold ; and it is unfortunate that he has 
such good reasons for so bad a faith ; he himself is ready either to 
buy or to sell, but he has now to do with something that is neither, 
and he is staggered and thrown off his guard, when opposed to that 
inflexible honesty which he has read of perhaps in a book, but 
never expected to see realised in a man. It is a new case in his re- 
cord — a serious item not cast up in his accounts, although it makes 
the balance tremendously heavy against him. Here he can propose 
nothing that will be acceded to ; he can offer nothing that will be 
received. He is as much out of his reckoning as a man who, being 
in want of jewels, should repair to the diamond mart with five 
pounds in his pocket ; he has nothing to give as an equivalent ; he 
» exposes his paltry wares of yellow dust, or dirty trick, and fancies 
that he can barter such trash for the precious pearls of principle 
and of honour with those who know the value of the one and the 
vileness of the other. Napoleon was a notorious dupe to his false 
conceptions on this subject ; inflexible integrity was an article that 
he neither found in himself nor calculated upon in another. He had 
three modes of managing men— force, fraud, and corruption. A. 
-true disciple of Machiavelli, he could not read what was not in his 
book. But when he was opposed to a British force he found out 
his mistake, and his two omnipotent metals here proved false divini- 
ties. He had to contend with those whom he could neither beat 
with his iron nor bribe with his gold ; whom he could not attack 
without being overcome, nor run from without being overtaken. 

He who weds Truth weds a portionless Virgin. 
— If a man be sincerely wedded to truth, he must make up his 
mind to find her a portionless virgin, and he must take her for 
herself alone. The contract, too, must be to love, cherish, and 
obey her, not only unto death, but beyond it ; for this is a union 
that must survive not only death, but time — the conqueror of 
death. The adorer of truth, therefore, is above all present things. 
Firm in the midst of temptation, and frank in the midst of 
treachery, he will be attacked by those who have prejudices, 
jrimply because he is without them; decried as a bad bargain by 
. all who want to purchase, because he alone is not to be bought ; 
and abused by all parties, because he is the advocate of none ; 
like the dolphin, which is always painted more crooked than a 
jam's horn, although every naturalist knowB that it is the 
straightest fish that swims. 
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Diamonds are to Matter what Sparks of Genius 
abb to Mind. — The distinguishing peculiarity and most valuable 
characteristic of the diamond, is the power it possesses of refract- 
ing and reflecting the prismatic colours ; this property it is that 

Sires fire, life, and brilliancy to the diamond. Other stones re- 
ect the light as they receive it, bright in proportion to their own 
transparency, but always colourless ; and the ray comes out as it 
went in. What the diamond effects as to the natural light, genius 
performs as to that which is intellectual ; it can retract and reflect 
the surrounding rays elicited by the minds of others, and can 
divide and arrange them with such precision and elegance that they 
are returned not as they were received, — dull, spiritless, and 
monotonous, — but full of fire, lustre, and life. We might also add, 
that the light of other minds is as necessary to the play and the 
development of genius, as the light of other bodies is to the play 
and radiation of the diamond. A diamond, incarcerated in its sub- 
terraneous prison, — rough and unpolished, — differs not from a 
common stone; and a Newton or a Shakespeare, deprived of kindred 
minds, and born among savages — savages would have died. 

Self-love has its Uses. — Self-love, in spite of all that 
has been said against it, performs divers necessary offices in the 
drama of life, and, like Motion in mechanics, is not without its 
compensations of good. Self-pride is the eldest daughter of self- 
love, and this consoles us on many occasions, and exhilarates us on 
more ; it lends a spring to our joys, and a pillow to our pains ; it 
heightens the zest of our reception, and softens the asperity of our 
repulse ; and it is not until this is mortally wounded within us that 
the spirit to endure expires. This self-pride is the common friend 
of our humanity, and, like the bell of our church, is resorted to on 
all occasions ; it ministers alike to our festivals and our fasts ; our 
merriment and our mourning ; our weal and our woe. 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. — He who under- 
takes a long march, should not have tight shoes, nor he who- under- 
takes great measures tight manacles. In order to save all, it is 
sometimes necessary to risk all ; to risk less would be to lose the 
whole, since half would be swallowed up by those who deserted us, 
and the other half by those who have defeated us. The Marquis 
of Wellealey doubled the resources of India; but there was a time 
when his Leaden-hall directors fancied that they foresaw, in the 
expense of his equipment, bankruptcy and ruin. They sent him 
a long letter of remonstrance ; Verbosa et grandis JSpistola venit a 
Capreis. He sent back this truly laconic reply: "Gentlemen, I 
cannot govern kingdoms by the Rule of Three." 

True Knowledge the Friend op Religion. — Reli- 
gion has treated knowledge sometimes as an enemy, sometimes as 
a hostage ; often as a captive, and more often as a child ; but know- 
ledge has become of age ; and religion must either renounce her 
acquaintance, or introduce her as a companion, and respect her as a 
friend. 
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Wit discovers Resemblances, Judgment discovers 
.Differences. — Johnson said that wit consists in finding out re- 
semblances, and judgment in discerning differences, and, as their 
provinces were so opposite, it was natural that they should seldom 
coexist in the same men. This position of Johnson's, like many- 
more that came from his pen, sounds so much like truth that it will 
often pass for it ; but he seems to have overlooked the fact that in 
deciding on things that differ, we exercise the very same powers 
which are called out in determining on things that resemble. Thus, 
in comparing the merits of a picture as regards its faithfulness to 
the original, he would give a very false account of it who should 
declare it to be a perfect likeness, because one feature was 
correct, while all the others were dissimilar. But this can never 
happen, because the acumen that discovers to us the closeness of 
one feature to the original, shows us also the discordancy of all 
the others. But the direct proof that Johnson was wrong is this : 
There happens to have been quite as much wit exercised in finding 
out things that differ as in hitting upon those that resemble. 
Sheridan once observed of a certain speech, that all its facts were 
invention, and all its wit memory. Two more brilliant yet brief 
distinctions perhaps were never made. Mr. Pitt compared the 
constant opposition of Sheridan to an eternal drag-chain, clogging 
all the wheels, retarding the career, and embarrassing the move- 
ments of government. Sheridan replied that a real drag-chain 
differed from this imaginary drag-chain of the minister, in an 
important essential; it was applied only when the machine 
was going down hill. I have elsewhere recorded an anecdote of 
Doctor Crowe, where Johnson himself was vanquished by a piece 
of wit, the only merit of which lay in the felicitous detection of a 
very important difference. Those who have been in Sheridan's com- 
pany might record many similar examples. It was never my good 
fortune but once to be a satellite where he was the luminary. He 
kept us in the sphere of his attraction until the morning ; and with 
his rubicund countenance, and his matchless powers of conviviality, 
he seemed to preside in the throne of wit with more effulgence than 
Phaeton in the chariot of the sun ; but, as a humble example of 
my present subject, I would add this distinction between them : 
The first, by his failure, turned day into night ; but the latter, 
by his success, by the beams of his eloquence, and the flashes of 
his wit, turned night into day. 

Shortening the Eoad to Knowledge lengthens 
Life. — He who shortens the road to knowledge lengthens life ; and 
we are all of us more indebted than we believe to that class of 
writers whom Johnson termed "the pioneers of literature, doomed 
to clear away the dirt and the rubbish for those heroes who press 
on to honour and to victory, without deigning to bestow a single 
smile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progress." 

Literary Taste. — In literature our taste will be dis- 
covered by that which we give, and our judgment by that which 
we withhold. 

o 
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Motion Inseparable from Matter. — Motion is the 
only property we can affirm with certainty to be inseparable at all 
times from all matter, and consciousness from all mind. With these 
two exceptions the whole universe of things is parcelled out, and 
partitioned into regions of probability or improbability, acquiescence 
or hesitation, confidence or conjecture. But that emperor who 
chiefly sways these petty states, who numbers the greatest census 
of subjects, and lords it over the richest extent of territory, is the 
capricious despot— doubt. He is at once the richest and the poorest 
of potentates, for he has locked up immense wealth in his treasury, 
but he cannot find the key. His huge and gloomy palace floats and 
fluctuates on the immeasurable ocean of uncertainty ; its moorings 
are more profound than our ignorance, but more strong than our 
wisdom ; the pile is stable from its very instability, and has rode 
out those storms which has so often overthrown the firmest pharos 
of science and the loftiest lighthouse of philosophy. Nothing is 
more perplexing than the power, but nothing is more durable than 
the dynasty of doubt, for he reigns in the hearts of all his people, 
but gives satisfaction to none of them, and yet he is the only despot 
that can never die while, any of his subjects live. 

Great Events prom Little Causes. — In the com- 
plicated and marvellous machinery of circumstances, it is absolutely 
impossible to decide what would have happened, as to some events, 
if the slightest disturbance had taken place in the march of those 
that preceded them. "We may observe a little dirty wheel of brass 
spinning round upon its greasy axle, and the result is that in ano- 
ther apartment, many yards distant from [it, a beautiful piece of 
silk issues from a loom, rivalling in its hues the tints of the rainbow. 
There are myriads of events in our lives, the distance between which 
was much greater than that between this wheel and the ribbon, 
but where the connection has been much more close. If a private 
country gentleman in Cheshire, about the year 1630, had not been 
overturned in his carriage, it is extremely probable that America, 
instead of being a free republic at this moment, would have con- 
tinued a dependent colony of England. This country gentleman 
happened to be Augustus "Washington, Esq., who was thus acci- 
dentally thrown into the company of a lady who afterwards became 
his wife, who emigrated with him to America, and in the year 
1632, at Virginia, became the envied mother of George Washington 
the great. 

Poverty is a Disgrace among Corrupt Nations only. 
— In proportion as nations get more corrupt, more disgrace will at- 
tach to poverty and more respect to wealth. But there are two 
questions that would completely reverse this order of things : — What 
keeps some persons poor ? And what has made some others rich ? 
The true, answers to these queries would often make the poor man 
more proud of his poverty than the rich man of his wealth, and the 
rich man more justly ashamed of his wealth than the poor Tnyyn un- 
justly now is or his poverty. 
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The Pleasures op Reading. — The great, perhaps the 
■principal cause of that delight we receive from a fine composition, 
whether it be in prose or in verse, I conceive to be this — the mar- 
vellous and magic power it confers upon the reader — enabling an 
inferior mind at one glance, and almost without an effort, to seize, 
"to embrace, and to enjoy those remote combinations of wit, melting 
harmonies of sound, and vigorous condensations of sense, which 
cost a superior mind so much perseverance, labour, and time. And 
I think I am supported in this proposition, by the fact that our ad- 
miration of fine writing will always be in proportion to its real 
difficulty and its apparent ease. And, on the contrary, it is equally 
corroborative of my statement, that anything of confusion or 
obscurity, creative of a pause in the electric rapidity excited within 
ma by genuine talent, weakens in some sort its influence and im- 
pedes the full success of its power. 

Our Superiority over the Ancients. — In comparing 
ourselves with our good grandfathers and grandmothers, the ancients, 
•we may fairly congratulate ourselves on many superiorities ; but 
in some things we are still in error, and have rather changed than 
conquered our delusions ; for it is not a less destructive infatuation'to 
flee good as an evil, than to follow evil as a good ; to shun philo- 
sophy as folly than to pursue folly as philosophy ; to be surfeited 
by the voracious credulities of blind confidence than to be starved 
Tjy the barren perplexities of doubt. It is a truism, that the 
same effects often proceed from causes that are opposite ; for we 
are as liable to be bewildered from having too many objects as 
"from having none ; whether we explore the naked desert of sand 
and sterility, or the exuberant wilderness of forest that none can 
clear, and thicket that none can penetrate. 

To favour One is to injure Another. — We may con- 
cede any man a right, without doing any man a wrong, but we 
•can favour no one without injuring some one. Where there are 
many claimants, and we select one for his superior merit, this is a 
preference, and to this preference he has a right ; but if we make 
our election from any other motive, this is a partiality, and this 
partiality, although it may be a benefit to him, is a wrong to another. 
"We may be very active and very busy, but if strict justice be not 
the rudder of all our other virtues, the faster we sail the further we 
•shall find ourselves from "that haven where we would be." 

Pleasure should be directed by Prudence. — There 
is not a little generalship and strategy required in the managing 
and marshalling of our pleasures, so that each shall not mutually 
encroach to the destruction of all. For pleasures are very voracious, 
too apt to worry one another, and each, like Aaron's serpent, is 
prone to swallow up the rest. Thus, drinking will soon destroy 
the power, gaining the means, and sensuality the taste for other 
pleasures less seductive but far more salubrious, and permanent as 
they are pure. 
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Man a Compound Being. — Man is a compound being, 
and what little knowledge he can arrive at, to be practical scarcely 
can be pure. Like the air he breathes, he may refine it until the 
one is unfit to be respired and the other to be applied. Mathema- 
ticians have sought knowledge in figures, philosophers in systems,, 
logicians in subtleties, and metaphysicians in sounds. It is not 
in any nor in all of these. He who studies only men, will get 
the body of knowledge without the soul, and he who studies only 
books, the soul without the body. He that to what he sees adds 
observation, and to what he reads reflection, is in the right road to 
knowledge, provided that in scrutinising the hearts of others he 
neglect not his own, and, like the Swiss, doubles his exertions abroad, 
that he may more speedily profit by them at home. 

The Sources of England's Strength. — England can 
bear more mismanagement, luxury, and corruption than any other 
nation under heaven ; and those who have built their predictions of 
her downfall from analogies taken from other nations, have all for- 
tunately failed, because England has four points of strength and re- 
vivescence not common to those examples from which these ana- 
logies have been drawn. Two of these sources of strength are 
physical, her coal and her iron ; and two of them are moral, the free- 
dom of the press and the trial by jury ; and they are mutually con- 
servative of each other, for should any attempt be made to de- 
stroy the two last, the two first are admirably adapted to defend 
them. 

Intellectual Light more powerful but less rapid 
than Solar Light. — It is lamentable that the intellectual light, 
which has so much more power than the solar, should have so much 
less rapidity ; the sons of science mount to their meridian splendour 
unobserved by the millions beneath them, who look through the 
misty medium of prejudice, of ignorance, and of pride. Unlike the 
sun in the firmament, it is not till they are set themselves that they 
enlighten others. 

Good Things get bad Names by keeping bad Com- 
pany. — Patriotism, Liberty, Reform, and many other good things, 
have got a bad name by keeping bad company ; for those who have 
ill intentions cannot afford to work with tools that have iU sounds. 
When a knave sallies forth to deceive us, he dresses up his thoughts 
in his best words, as naturally as his body in his best clothes ; but 
they must expect a Flemish account, who give him credit either for 
the one or for the other. 

Profession and Practice in Statesmen. — It is curious 
that we pay statesmen for what they say, not for what they .do ; 
and judge of them from what they do, not from what they say. 
Hence they have one code of maxims for profession, and another 
for practice, and make up their consciences as the Neapolitans 
do their beds, with one Bet of furnituro for show and another for 
use. 
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The Talkative among Fools are silent among Wits. 
— Somo praters are so full of their own talk, and so fond of their 
own discord, that they would not suspend their eternal monotonies 
to hear the wit of Sheridan or the point of Swift ; one might as well 
attempt to stop the saw of a task- working stone cutter by the melo- 
dies of an ^Eolian harp. Others, again, there are who hide that 
ignorance in silent gravity which these expose by silly talk, but 
they are so coldly correct, and so methodically dull, that any at- 
tempt to raise the slumbering sparks of genius by means of such 
instruments would be to stir up a languishing fire with a poker of 
ice. There is a third class, forming a great majority, being a heavy 
compound of the two former, and possessing many of the properties 
peculiar to each, who have just ignorance enough to talk amongst 
fools, and sense enough to be silent amongst wits. But they have 
no vivacity in themselves, nor relish for it in another ; to attempt to 
keep up the ball of conversation with such partners, would be to 
play a game of fives against a bed of feathers. 

Revenge alone can make Duels Palatable to both 
Principals. — No duels are palatable to both parties, except those 
engaged in from motives of revenge. Such duels are rare in 
modern times, for law has been found as efficacious for this pur- 
pose as lead, though not so expeditious, and the lingering tortures 
inflicted by parchment as terrible as the more summary decisions 
of the pistol. In all affairs of honour, excepting those where the 
«ole motive is revenge, it is curious that fear is the main ingredient. 
Prom fear we accept a challenge, and from fear we refuse it. From 
false fear of opinion we enter the lists ; or we decline to do so, from 
the real fear of danger or the moral fear of guilt. Duelling is an 
evil that will be extremely difficult to eradicate, because it would 
require a society composed of such materials as are not to be found 
without admixture ; a society where all who are not Christians, 
most at least be gentlemen, or, if neither, philosophers. 

In Women we love the Natural, but shun the 
Artificial. — In women we love that which is natural, we admire 
that which is acquired, and shun that which is artificial. But a 
system of education that combines the evil of all, and gives us the 
good of neither ; that presents us with the ignorance of that which 
is natural without its artlessness, and the cunning of that which is 
artificial without its acquirements, that gives us little to admire, 
less to love, and much to despise, is more calculated to procure the 
female a partner for the minuet than for the marriage, and for the 
"ball than for the bed. 

Those who refuse to worship their Creator often 
woasHip Themselves. — Were we to say that we admire the tricks 
and gambols of a monkey, but think nothing of that Power which 
created those limbs and muscles by which, these are performed — 
even a coxcomb would stare at such an asseveration ; and yet he 
is in the daily commission of a much grosser contradiction, since 
he neglects his Maker, but worships himself. 
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There is often Wisdom in believing our selves- 
Ignorant. — Man grows up to teach his children as a father, and 
he looks back to the time when he himself was taught as a child. 
Hence he often becomes a pedagogue by circumstances and a dog- 
matist by choice. He carries these principles beyond his own con- 
tracted sphere, into regions without his jurisdiction, and assumes 
the dignity of the preceptor in situations where the docility of the 
pupil would be more consonant to his powers, but less congenial to 
Ids pride. Neither are words, — those tools he works with, — less 
imperfect than his skill in applying them. Words, " those fickle- 
daughters of the earth," are the creation of a being that is finite, 
and, when applied to explain that which is infinite, they fail ; for 
that which is made surpasses not the maker ; nor can that which is- 
immeasurable by our thoughts be measured by our tongues. Man 
is placed in a system where he sees benevolence acting through the 
instrumentality of wisdom ; these proofs multiply upon him in pro- 
portion to his powers of intellectual perception ; and in those de- 
partments of this system which he understands the best, these marks- 
of wisdom and benevolence are most discernable. An astronomer 
would have a sublimer view of the powers of the first cause in 
magnitude than an anatomist, but the anatomist would have a finer 
conception of this wisdom in minuteness than the astronomer. A 
peasant may have as sincere a veneration for this Being, and adore 
him with as pure a worship as either the astronomer or the anato- 
mist ; but his appreciation of him must be less exalted, because 
they are built upon a narrower base. If, then, in all the parts of 
this system which we can understand, these marks of goodness are 
so plain and legible, is it not rational to infer the same goodness in 
those parts of the system which we cannot comprehend? The 
designer of this system has not left himself without a witness, but 
has unfolded his high qualities so fully in most instances, that if 
there are some where he appears to us obscure or unintelligible, to 
believe in our own ignorance rather than the injustice of such a 
Being is not only the safest creed but the soundest philosophy. 
The end may be a state of optimism, and this would be worthy of 
God ; but the means are a state of discipline, and this is fitting for 
man. One endowed with a moderate share of mathematical know- 
ledge might be capable of following Sir Isaac Newton through the 
rationale of many of his propositions, and would find him clear and 
irrefragable in all of them ; but presently he comes to that philoso- 
pher's discovery of fluxions, the principles and deductions of which 
happen to be beyond his comprehension ; would it not be the height 
of presumption for such a man to suspect Sir Isaac Newton of 
obscurity, rather than himself of incapacity ? But if this reasoning 
have any weight between one man and another, with how much 
greater power must it operate between man and his Maker. Infi- 
delity, alas! is not always built upon doubt, for this is diffident; nor 
philosophy always upon wisdom, for this is meek; but pride is» 
neither. The spoilt children of human science, like some other 
bantlings, are seen at times to spurn at the good that is offered, in 
a vain but boisterous struggle for the evil that is withheld. 
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Time is to the Poet what Distance is to the 
Fainter. — Time does as much for a first-rate poet as for a first-rate 
painter, but in a very different manner ; that poet whose efforts 
have established his reputation, and whose celebrity has gone down 
to after ages, will receive a meed of renown even greater than he 
deserves ; and that text of Scripture will be verified as to his fame 
which says, " to him that hath shall be given." Time, in fact, 
effects that for a fine poem that distance performs for a fine view. 
When we look at a magnificent city from some height that is above 
it and beyond it, we are sufficiently removed to lose sight of its 
little alleys, blind lanes, and paltry habitations ; we can discover 
nothing but its lofty spires, monuments, and towers, its palaces, 
and its sanctuaries. And so it is with a poem, when we look back 
upon it through a long interval of time ; we have been in the habit 
of hearing only the finest passages, because these only are repeated ; 
the flats and the failings we have either not read or do not remem- 
ber. The finest passages of Milton or of Shakespeare can be re- 
hearsed by many who have never waded through all the pages of 
either. Dacier observed that Homer was a thousand years more 
beautiful than Virgil, as if Calliope traced the etymology of her 
name to her wrinkles rather than her dimples. Voltaire carried 
this opinion so far that he seems to infer that distance of time might 
make a poet still more interesting, by making him invisible, for he 
asserts that the reputation of Dante will continually be growing 
greater and greater because there is nobody now that reads him. 
This sentiment must be a source of great consolation to many of 
our modern poets, who have already Hved to see themselves arrive 
at this point of greatness, and may in some sort be said to have 
survived their own apotheosis. 

Dull Men often make Money despite their Dull- 
ness. — It is a common observation that any fool can get money ; 
but they are not wise who think so. The fact is that men ap- 
parently dull do get money ; and yet they have no reason to thank 
their dulness for their wealth. They appear to be stupid on every- 
thing unconnected with their object — money — because they have 
concentrated all their powers to this particular purpose. But they 
are wise in their generation, as those who have any dealings with 
them will find out. Like moles, they are considered blind by com- 
mon observers, although in the formation of their little yellow beans 
both are sufficiently sharp-sighted, and have better eyes for their 
own low and grovelling purposes than those bye-standers who sus- 
pect that they have none. 

Knowledge of a Disease is half a Cure. — It is 
with diseases of the mind as with those of the body, wo are half 
dead before we understand our disorder, and half cured when we 
do. 

Reason is to Truth what Taste is to Beauty. — 
Truth is the object of reason, and this is one ; beauty is the object 
of taste, and this is multiform. 
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Little Minds prefer Power to Goodness. — No man 
can live or die so much for himself as he that lives and dies for 
others ; and the only greatness of those little men who have con- 
quered everything hut themselves, consists in the steadiness with 
which they have overcome the most splendid temptations to be good, 
in consequence of their low schemes and grovelling wishes to be 
powerful. 

Future Knowledge will make Practicable what 
8BEM8 Utopian to Present Ignorance. — Many schemes ridiculed 
as Utopian, decried as visionary, and declaimed against as im- 
practicable, will be realized the moment the march of sound know- 
ledge has made men wise enough to see their true interests, and 
disinterested enough to pursue them. 

Enjoyments embraced with Repugnance are aban- 
doned with Regret. — As in our amours those conquests that have 
cost the conqueror the most difficulty have retained him the longest 
in subjection, — causing him like Pyrrhus to be undone by victory, 
so it is also in our appetites ; those enjoyments we have come over 
to with the most repugnance we abandon with the most regret. 

The Press is the Foe of Rhetoric but the Friend 
op Reason. — Oratory is the huffing and blustering spoilt child of a 
semi-barbarous age. The press is the foe of rhetoric, but the 
friend of reason ; and the art of declamation has been sinking in 
value from the moment that speakers were foolish enough to pub- 
lish, and hearers wise enough to read. 

Slander makes the Slanderer worse, but not the 
Slandered. — Slander cannot make the subjects of it either better 
or worse ; it may represent us in a false light, or place a likeness of 
us in a bad one, but we are the same ; not so the slanderer, for 
calumny always makes the calumniator worse, but the calumniated, 
— never. 

Glanceb at Antiquity should impel us Forward. — 
To look back to antiquity is one thing, to go back to it is another ; « 
if we look backwards to antiquity, it should be as those who are 
winning a race — to press forward the faster, and leave the beaten 
still further behind. 

Man's comparative Strength and Weakness. — Man, 
if he compare himself with all that he can see, is at the zenith of 
power ; but if ha compare himself with all that he can conceive, he 
is at the nadir of weakness. 

Light the best Reformer. — Light, whether it be 
material or moral, is the best reformer ; for it prevents those dis- 
orders which other remedies sometimes cure, but sometimes con- 
firm. 
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Liberty must be Won to be Enjoyed. — Liberty will 
not descend to a people — a people most raise themselves to liberty ; 
it is a blessing that must be earned before it can be enjoyod. That 
nation cannot be free where reform is a common hack, that is dis- 
missed with a kick the moment it has brought the rider to his 
place. That nation cannot be free where parties are but different 
roads leading to one common destination, — plunder. That nation 
cannot be free where the rulers will not feel for the people until 
they are obliged to feel with them, and then it is too late. That 
nation cannot be free that is bought by its own consent and sold 
-against it ; where the rogue that is in rags is kept in countenance 
by the rogue that is in ruffles, and where from high to low, from 
the lord to the lacquey, there is nothing radical but corruption and 
nothing contemptible but poverty ; where both patriot and place- 
man, perceiving that money can do everything, are prepared to do 
everything for money. That nation cannot be free, where religion 
is, with the higher orders, a matter of indifference ; with the 
middle, of acquiescence ; and with the lower, of fanaticism. That 
nation cannot be free where the leprosy of selfishness sticks to it 
as close as the curse of Elisha to his 'servant Gehazi, where the 
rulers ask not what recommends a man, but wJto ; and where those 
who want a rogue have no occasion to make, but to choose. I hope 
there is no nation like this under heaven ; but if there were, these 
are the things that, however great sho might be, would keep her 
from liberty and liberty from her. These are the things that would 
force upon such a nation, first, a government of expedients; 
secondly, of difficulties ; and lastly, of danger. Such a nation could 
begin to feel only by fearing all that sho deserved, and finish by 
suffering all that she feared. 

A Free Press a great Good. — A free press is the 



iar less evil than a press that is enslaved, because both sides may 
be heard in the former case, but not in the latter. A licentious 
press may be an evil, an enslaved press must be so ; for an enslaved 
press may cause error to be more current than wisdom, and wrong 
more powerful than right ; a licentious press cannot effect these 
things, for if it give the poison, it gives also the antidote, which an 
enslaved press withholds. An enslaved press is doubly fatal, it 
not only takes away the true light, — for in that case we might 
stand still, — but it sets up a false one that decoys us to our destruc- 
tion. 

Dull Authors. — Dull authors will measure our judg- 
ment not by our abilities but by their own conceit. To admire 
their vapidity is to have superior taste, to despise it is to have 
none. 

FOOL8 KNOW THEIR OWN ROGUERY, THOUGH ROGUES 
know not their own Folly. — Every fool knows how often he has 
been a rogue, but every rogue does not know how often he has been 
a fool. 




But even a licentious oress is a 
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The Miseries of Fashion. — The minor miseries super- 
induced by Fashion — that queen of fools — can hardly be conceived 
by those who live in the present day, when common sense is invali- 
dating every hour the authority of this silly despot, and confirming 
the rational dictates of comfort. The quantum of uneasiness forced 
upon us by these absurdities, is no small drawback from the sum 
total of that happiness allotted to the little life of man ; for small 
miseries, like small debts, hit us in so many places, and meet us at 
so many turns and corners, that what they want in weight they 
make up in number, and render it less hazardous to stand the fire 
of one cannon ball than a volley composed of such a shower of bul- 
lets. It is within the recollection of very many of my readers, that 
no gentleman or lady could either pay or receive a visit, or go out 
to a dinner, or appear at a public party, without submitting to have 
seven or eight pounds of fat and flour worked into their hair by the 
hands of that very industrious and important personage the frizeur, 
on whose co-operation their whole powers of locomotion depended, 
and who had so much to do that he could seldom be punctual. No- 
thing was more common than for ladies at a race ball, an election 
invitation, or a county assize meeting, to undergo the tremendous, 
operations of the frizeur on the evening that preceded, and to sacri- 
fice one night's rest to fashion, in order that they might sacrifice 
another night to folly. Our fair countrywomen laugh at the Chi- 
nese ladies, who deprive themselves of the use of their feet by tight 
shoes and bandages, and whose characters would be ruined if they 
were even suspected of being able to walk ; but they themselves, 
by the more destructive and dangerous fashion of tight-lacing, de- 
stroy functions of the body far more important, not only to them- 
selves but to their offspring, and whole troops of dandies, quite as 
taper waisted, and almost as masculine as their mothers, is the na- 
tural result of such an absurdity. If to be admired is the motive 
for such a custom, it is a most paradoxical mode of pursuing this 
end ; for that which is destructive of health, must be still more de- 
structive to beauty — that beauty in a vain effort to preserve which 
the victims of this fashion have devoted themselves to a joyless 
youth and a premature decrepitude. Another of the minor miseries 
formerly imposed upon society by the despotism of fashion, was the 
necessity of giving large sums, denominated vails, to a whole bevy 
of butlers, footmen, and lacqueys. This was carried to such an ex- 
cess, that no poor man could afford to dine with a rich one, unless 
he enclosed a guinea with his card of invitation ; and yet this cus- 
tom, more mean, if possible, than absurd, kept its ground until a 
few Buch men as Swift, Steele, and Arbuthnot, happened to make 
a discovery in terrestrial bodies, productive of more comfort than 
any made before or since in those that are celestial. After a due 
course of experiments, both synthetically and analytically pursued, 
they found out and promulgated to the world, that two or three 
friends, a joint of Welsh mutton, a blazing hearth, a bottle of old 
wine, and a hearty welcome at home, were far better things than 
cold fxicasees, colder formalities, sour liquors, and sourer looks 
abroad, saddled moreover with the penalty of running the gauntlet 
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of a whole gang of belaced and beta ssled mendicants, who proceeded 
from the plunder of the pocket of the guest, to their still more bare- 
faced depredations on the cellar of their master. There is a little 
Italian story, so much to my present purpose, that I shall conclude 
by relating it. A nobleman, resident at a castle, I think near Pisa, 
was about to celebrate his marriage feast. All the elements were 
propitious except the ocean, which had been so boisterous as to 
deny the very necessary appendage of fish. Most providentially,, 
however, on the very morning of the feast, a poor fisherman made 
his appearance, with a turbot so large that it seemed to have been 
created for the occasion, animal propter connivia natttm. Joy per- 
vaded the castle, and the fisherman was ushered with his prize into 
the saloon, where the nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, re- 
quested him to put what price he thought proper on the fish, and it 
should be instantly paid him. " One hundred lashes," said the fisher- 
man, " on my bare back, is the price of my fish, and I will not bate 
one strand of whipcord on the bargain." The nobleman and his 
guests were not a little astonished, but our chapman was resolute, 
and remonstrance was in vain. At length the nobleman exclaimed, 
" Well, well, the fellow is a humourist, and the fish we must have, 
but lay on lightly, and let the price be paid in our presence." 
After fifty lashes had been administered, " Hold, hold !" exclaimed 
the fisherman, " I have a partner in this business, and it is fitting 
that he should receive his share." " What, are there two such 
madcaps in the world ?" exclaimed the nobleman. " Name him, 
and he shall be sent for instantly." " You need not go very far for 
him," said the fisherman. "You will find him at your gate, in the shape 
of your own porter, who would not let me in until I promised that 
he should have half of whatever I received for my turbot." " Oh* 
oh," said the nobleman, "bring him up instantly; he shall receive 
his stipulated moiety with the strictest justice." This ceremony 
being finished, he discharged the porter and amply rewarded the 
fisherman. 

National Decay begins when National Kefine- 
ment is complete. — All nations that have reached the highest 
point of civilization, may from that hour assume for their motto, 
videri quam esse. And whenever and wherever ostentation is sub- 
stituted for happiness, profession for friendship, formality for 
religion, pedantry for learning, buffoonery for wit, artifice for 
nature, and hypocrisy for everything, they are the signs of the 
times which he that runs may read, and which will enable the 
philosopher to date the commencement of national decay from the- 
consummation of national refinement. 

Less or More than the Truth is More or Less 
Falsehood. — There are many who say more than the truth on 
some occasions, and balance the account with their consciences, by 
saying less than the truth on others. But the fact is, that they are, 
in both instances, as fraudulent as he would be who exacted more 
than his due from his debtors, and paid less than their due to his- 
creditors. 
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Books, like Companions, should be chosen for their 
"Merit. — We should choose our books as we would our companions, 
for their sterling and intrinsic merit, not for their adscititious or 
accidental advantages. For with books as with men, it seldom 
happens that their performances are fully equal to their pretensions, 
nor their capital to their credit. Therefore, to repeat a sentence in 
my preface, we should consider rather what is said, than who says 
it, and the consequence of the argument rather than the consequence 
of him who delivers it : for wise things have sometimes escaped 
-from heads that are foolish, and foolish things from heads that are 
wise. "Wo should prefer preceptors who teach us to think, such as 
Bacon and Locke, rather than those that teach us to argue, as 
Aristotle and Cicero ; and we should give our days and our nights 
to those who, like Tacitus and Sully, describe men as they are than 
to those who like Harrington and Bolingbroke, describe men as 
they ought to be. Of the poets, it will be most safe to read chiefly 
those of times that are past, who are still popular in times that are 
present ; and reading a few of those that are ancient is the most 
pleasing and compendious mode of reading all that is good in those 
that are modern. The press enables poets to deluge us with streams 
from Helicon, rapid, overflowing, and inexhaustible, but noisy, 
frothy, and muddy withal, and profuse rather than profound. But 
we shall find more difference of opinion as to the comparative 
merits of the poets than of all other writers. For in science, 
Teason is the guide ; but in poetry, taste. Truth, I have before 
observed, is the object of the one, which is uniform and indivisible ; 
beauty is the object of the other, which is varied and multiform. 

Use op Foreign Words wrong where English would 
suffice. — It is a piece of pedantry to introduce foreign words into 
our language, when we have terms of legitimate English origin 
that express all that these exotics convey, with the advantage of 
being intelligible to every one. For foreign sounds, like foreign 
servants, ought not to be introduced to the disadvantage of the 
natives, until these are found unworthy of trust. I was once asked, 
at a party, what was the difference between a conversation and a 
conversazione; I replied, that if there were any difference, I con- 
sidered it must be this : In a conversation, if a blockhead talked 
nonsense, you were not obliged to listen to him ; but in a cwhw- 
nazione you were. I have heard of an old gentleman, who was a 
better theologist than a chemist, gravely asking a friend if he would 
be so good as to explain to him the difference between the old word 
Calvinism and tho new term galvanism. He might have replied, that 
both of them had a great deal to do with Jire, but that neither of 
them had been hitherto able to explain the nature of that element 
•with which they were so intimately connected. 

If Sensuality were Happiness the Brutes might 
be envied. — If sensuality be our only happiness, we ought to envy 
the brutes ; for instinct is a Burer, shorter, and safer guide to such 
happiness than reason. 
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The Miser's Mistakes. — He who will not permit his 
wealth to do any good to others while he is alive, prevents it from 
doing any good to himself when he is dead ; and, by an egotism 
that is suicidal, and has a double edge, cuts himself off from the 
truest pleasure here and the highest happiness hereafter. Some 
fancy that they make all matters right by cheating their relations, 
and leaving all their ill-gotten wealth to some public institution.. 
I have heard a story of his Satanic majesty, that he was one day 
sitting on his throne of state, with some of his prime ministers 
attending him, when a certain imp, just arrived from his mission 
to this nether world, appeared before him. "Sirrah," said he, 
"you have been long absent from us, what news from above P** 
" I have been attending, and please your majesty, the death-bed of 
a miser, and I have put it into his head to leave all his immense 
wealth to charitable institutions." " Indeed," said the sablo 
monarch, " and call you this attending to my interest ? I am afraid 
we shall lose him." " Fear not," said the imp, " for he has made- 
no restitutions, and has also many starving relatives ; but if we are 
so unlucky, we are sure, after all, to be gainers, for I also instilled 
it into his mind to appoint twelve trustees, and your majesty may 
safely reckon upon every soul of them, to a man." 

Bad Government begins by refusing Man's Rights, 

AND ENDS BY MAKING MEN FORGET THAT THEY EVER HAD ANY. — A 

system of mal-^overnment begins by refusing man his rights, and 
ends by depriving him of the power of appreciating the value of 
that which he has lost. It is possible that the Polish serf, or the 
Russian boor, or the descendant of the kidnapped negro, may be 
contented with their condition ; but it is not possible that the 
mind of a Franklin or a Howard could be contended to see them 
so. The philosopher knows that the most degrading symptom of 
hopeless vassalage is this very apathy that it ultimately super- 
induces on its victim, as the surgeon knows that the most alarming 
symptom of a deadly mortification having taken place is the cessa- 
tion of pain on the part of the patient. 

Imagination sometimes blinds the Judgment. — 
Omne simile non est idem, is an axiom which men of powerful im- 
aginations ought to keep constantly in view ; for in mental optics 
those do not always see the furthest who have mounted the highest,, 
and imagination has sometimes blinded the judgment rather than 
sharpened its acumen. Minds of this kind have been beautifully 
compared to those angels described in the Revelations, who hid 
their eyes with their wings. 

Superior Minds cannot mix with Inferior ones. — 
It is adverse to talent to be consorted and trained up with inferior 
minds or inferior companions, however high they may rank. The 
foal of the racer neither finds out his speed nor calls out his powers, 
if pastured out with the common herd, destined for the collar and 
the yoke. 
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Death an impartial Sovereign. — If we read the 
history of disorders, we are astonished that men lire ; if of cures, 
we are still more astonished that they die. But death is the only 
sovereign whom no partiality can warp and no price can corrupt. 
He neither spares the hero — his purveyor by wholesale — nor the 
physician, his caterer by retail; nor the lawyer, his solicitor-general; 
nor the undertaker, his master of the wardrobe ; nor the priest, his 
chamberlain and privy-counsellor; even his truest minion and 
prime sycophant, the sexton, who has spent his whole life in hiding 
his bad deeds from the world, and concealing his deformities, is at 
last consigned to the bed of clay with his own shovel, and this by 
the hands of some younger favourite, who succeeds alike to his 
salary and his sentence, his department and his doom. 

Ridicule and Compassion we willingly Divide with 
others. — It is with ridicule as with compassion — we do not like to 
be the solitary objects of either; and whether we are laughed at or 
pitied, we have no objection to sharers, and fancy we can lessen 
the weight by dividing the load. A gentleman who was present 
at the battle of Leipsic, told me a humorous anecdote, which may 
serve to illustrate the above position. It will be remembered, that 
our government had despatched a rocket brigade to assist at that 
action, and that Captain Boger, a very deserving young officer, 
lost his life in the command of it. After the signal defeat of the 
French at this memorable action, Leipsic became full of a mixed 
medley of soldiers, of all arms and of all nations ; of course a great 
variety of coin was in circulation there ; a British private, who 
was attached to the rocket brigade, and who had picked up a little 
broken French and German, went to the largest hotel in Leipsic, 
and displaying an English shilling to the landlord, inquired if this 
piece of coin was current there. " Oh yes," replied he, " you may 
have whatever the house affords for that money ; it passes current 
here at present." Our fortunate Bardolph, finding himself in such 
compliant quarters, called about him most lustily, and the most 
sumptuous dinner the house could afford, washed down by sundry 
bottles of the most expensive wines, was dispatched without cere- 
mony. On going away, he tendered at the bar the single identical 
shilling which the landlord had inadvertently led him to expect 
was to perform such wonders. The stare, the shrug, and the ex- 
clamation elicited from " mine host of the Garter," by such a tender, 
may be more easily conceived than expressed. An explanation, 
very much to the dissatisfaction of the landlord, took place, who 
quickly found, not only that nothing more was likely to be got, 
but also that the laugh would be tremendously heavy against him. 
This part of the profits he had a very Christian wish to divide with 
his neighbour. Taking, therefore, his guest to the street door of 
his hotel, he requested him to look over the way. " Do you see," 
said he, " that large hotel opposite ? That fellow, the landlord of 
it, is sworn rival, and nothing can keep this story from his 
ears, in which case I shall never hoar the last of it. Now, my 
good fellow, you are not only welcome to your entertainment, but 
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I will instantly give you a five-franc piece into the bargain, if you 
will promise, on the word of a soldier, to attempt the very same 
trick with him to-morrow that succeeded so well with me to-day." 
Our veteran took the money, and accepted the conditions ; but, 
having buttoned up the silver very securely in his pocket, he took 
his leave of the landlord, with the following speech, and a bow 
that did no discredit to Leipsic : " Sir, I deem myself in honour 
bound to use my utmost endeavours to put your wishes in execu- 
tion ; I shall certainly do all I can, but must candidly inform you, 
that I fear I shall not succeed, since I played the very same trick 
with that gentleman yesterday ; and it is to his particular advice 
alone that you are indebted for the honour of my company to-day." 

"Why some Conversions have failed. — Some con- 
versions have failed not for any want of faith in the convert, but 
for a deficiency of that article in the converter ; and when matters 
nave been brought to the point, it has been discovered that the 
disciple was ready to perform his part of the ceremony, provided 
the master were equally so to perform his. I remember having 
somewhere read a story of a certain lady in Italy, who, being of 
the Protestant faith, was about to be united in marriage to a papist. 
Great pains were taken to work her conversion ; at length she 
•consented to take the holy sacrament according to the ritual of the 
church of Home, provided the making up and manufacturing of 
the wafer to be used in this ceremony were allowed her. This was 
granted, and when the priest had finished the consecration, she 
solemnly asked him if he firmly believed that the act of consecra- 
tion haa transformed those elements' into the real body of Christ P 
he replied there could not be the shadow of a doubt of it. "Then," 
said she, " I am ready to swallow them if you will only set the 
example, but must candidly inform you that before the miracle of 
transubstantiation had been performed on the consecrated host 
the principal ingredient in its composition was arsenic." The 
monk did not deem it prudent to make a convert on such terms. 

Strong Doses of Flattery may be given to the 
Weak. — Flattery is often a traffic of mutual meanness, where, 
although both parties intend deception, neither are deceived ; since 
works that cost little are enchanged for hope that cost less. But 
we must be careful how we flatter fools too little or wise men too 
much, for the flatterer must act the very reverse of the physician, 
and administer the strongest dose only to the weakest patient. 
The truly great will bear even reproof, if truth support it, more 
patiently than flattery accompanied with falsehood; for by ven- 
turing on the first we pay a compliment to their heart, but by 
venturing on the second we inflict an insult on their heads. Two 
painters undertook a portrait of Hannibal ; one of them painted a 
full likeness of him, and gave him two eyes, whereas disease had 
deprived him of one ; the other painted him in profile, bftt with 
his blind side from the spectators. He severely reprimanded the 
first, but handsomely rewarded the second. 
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Early Impressions difficult to erase. — Early 
impressions are not easily erased ; the virgin wax is faithful to the 
signet, and subsequent impressions serve rather to indent the for- 
mer ones than to eradicate them. To change the metaphor, we 
might say that the new cask takes its odour from the first wine 
that it receives ; what may be poured in afterwards, will be con- 
tained, but the first is imbibed. Eosseau carried his envy, hatred, 
and malice of all literary contemporaries almost to frenzy. A 
social savage on this point, he recoiled as sullenly from the courtesy 
of Hume as from the caustic of Voltaire. This enigma in his 
character may be solved by recollecting that when he was clerk to 
M. Dupin, he was not permitted to dine at his table on those days 
when the literati assembled there. Even then he felt his own 
powers, and despised him who, " like the base Judean, threw a 
pearl away richer than all his tribe." Therefore he commenced 
his campaign with no very charitable feelings for his contem- 
poraries, but entered, says Grimm, the field of literature, as Marins 
re-entered Rome, breathing revenge, and remembering the Marshes 
of Minturnae. 

Without Happiness all else is Valueless. — Happi- 
ness is that single and glorious thing, which is the very light and 
sun of the whole animated universe ; and where she is not, it were 
better that nothing should be. Without her, wisdom is but a 
shadow, and virtue a name ; she is their sovereign mistress ; for 
her alone they labour, and by her they will be paid ; to enjoy her 
and to communicate her, is the^object of their effort and the con- 
summation of their toil. 

A Character for Great Ability should be given 
with caution. — If you see a man grossly ignorant and superficial 
on points which you do understand, be not over ready to give him 
credit on the score of character which he may have attained for 
any great ability in points which you do not understand. 

Truth Travels in Straight Lines. — Truth can 
hardly be expected to adapt herself to the crooked policy and wily 
sinuosities of wordly affairs ; for truth, like light, travels only in 
straight lines. 

The more we know of History the less we like 
its Subjects. — The more we know of History the less shall we 
esteem the subjects of it ; and to despise our species, is the price we 
must too often pay for the knowledge of it. 

Wealth, Health, and Power induce Practical 
Atheism. — The three great apostles of practical atheism, which make 
converts without persecuting, and retain them without preaching* 
are Health, Wealth, and Power. 

Emulation and Envy. — Emulation looks out for 
merits, that she may exalt herself by a victory ; envy spies out 
blemishes, that she may lower another by a defeat. 
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Human Life. — Human life, according to Mandeville 
and others of his school, is a constant system of hypocrisy acting 
upon hypocrisy, a kind of double duping, where pretenders pursue 
virtue that they esteem not, for the sake of praises which those who 
proffer value not. Thus, according to him, instead of feeling any 
gratitude for those who have lost their lives in the service of their 
country, our feelings ought rather to be those of pity and contempt, 
for being so weak as to permit the love of glory to overcome the 
love of life. In conformity to this system, he asserts that all the 
virtues are nothing more than the political offspring that flattery 
begets upon pride. "Were such a system to be general, with 
Machiavelli for our tutor and Mandeville for our moralist, we 
might indeed deny a heaven, but if we denied a hell it would not 
be for want of a prototype upon earth. Mr. Hume, on the other 
hand, seems inclined to make utility the test of virtue, and this 
doctrine he has urged so speciously as to draw after him " a third 
part of the host of heaven." Paley has been in some degree 
seduced, but Paley's authority is on the decline. If one were dis- 
posed to banter such a doctrine, by pursuing up its conclusions to 
the absurdities to which they would lead us, one would say that if 
a building were on fire, a philosopher ought to be saved in pre- 
ference to a fool, and a steam engine or a loom in preference to 
either ; no parent ought to have any affection or tenderness for a 
child that was dying of a disorder pronounced to be incurable ; 
and no child ought to take any trouble for a parent that was in a 
state of dotage. If we met with a beggar with one leg, we ought 
to give him nothing, but reserve a double alms for a beggar who 
had two, as being the most useful animal. As to religion, all 
adoration would be transferred to the felt and visible source of all 
utility — the sun, and the religion of Persia would be the universal 
faith. Another mode of accounting for human action is self- 
interest — a system that has more plausibility and perhaps more 
proselytes than the two that precede it. It would indeed be very 
unfortunate for mankind if any virtuous action whatsoever could 
be proved to be detrimental to the self-interest of him who per- 
formed it, if the view taken of it be enlarged and comprehensive. 
And it is upon this ground that I have asserted elsewhere 
that it is much nearer the truth to say that all men have an 
interest in being good, than that all men are good from interest. 
Swift, in his detached thoughts, observes that there are some whose 
self-love inclines them to please others, and some whose self-love 
inclines them to please themselves ; the first he designates as the 
virtuous, and the second as the vicious. Eosseau saw the difficulty 
of the egotistical creed, and, to avoid it, divides self-love into two 
orders, a higher and a lower, a sensual and a spiritual ; and labours 
to convince us that his higher order of self-interest is compatible 
with virtue, the lower not. He gives us as an instantia cntcis, the 
case of the juryman who was resolved rather to perish than permit 
the conviction of another man for a murder which he himself had 
perpetrated. But that knowledge which is necessary is seldom 
abtruse, and, for all practical purposes, conscience is the best 
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casuist, and to do as we would be done by the safest role. I 
believe the worst man that ever existed never committed a bad 
action without some compunction, nor a good one without some 
delight, and he that would persuade us that both are indifferent 
would approximate us nearer to the brute from our insensibility 
than to the philosopher from our stoicism. Human nature may 
grovel but it can also soar. We see a man deny himself to gratify 
others, forget himself to remember others, endanger himself to 
rescue others, and lastly die that others may live. Are we, after 
this, to subscribe to the moralist, and write this character down a 
selfish, being, beeause he sought all his delights and gratifications 
in being the source and distributor of both to others. 

Existence of Supernatural Occurrences incapable 
op Pboop. — I have strong doubts as to those phenomena that have 
been termed supernatural, since the era of the apostles ; and if there 
be any who think they have witnessed such things, they should re- 
flect that there is this hazard in divulging them, — they voluntarily 
wedge themselves up into the awkward dilemma of being considered 
either as liars or fools. To withhold our assent to such things, if 
we have witnessed them, is difficult ; but to give our assent to them 
because they have been witnessed by others, is absurd. In this 
latter case, the reasoning of Mr. Hume will apply, and is conclusive 
against all such phenomena, subsequent to the era stated above ; 
for here we trust not to experience, but to testimony, and it is con- 
trary to our experience that such superhuman appearances should 
be true, but it is not contrary to our experience that the human 
testimony by which they are supported should be false. I know 
not which is most detrimental to the happiness of mankind, to 
believe in such things, if they have never happened, or to dis- 
believe them if they have. But it is obvious that to deny them, 
even in opposition to our own experience, would savour less 
strongly of presumption than to admit them on the bare testimony 
of others would of weakness ; and the advocates of supernatural 
appearances having happened in modern times are sure to be in 
the minority,.not only as to number but also as to weight. 

Lengthening Man's Lipe would diminish Virtue. 
— Could any nostrum be discovered that would considerably 
lengthen the life of man, this specious good would be a real evil to 
the best interests of humanity, first, by diminishing the value of 
the reversions of virtue, by postponing the period of their realisa- 
tion, and secondly, by giving longevity to the development and 
permanence to the prosperity of vice. 

A Knave will not quarrel with an intended 
Victim. — A thorough-paced knave will rarely quarrel with one 
whom he can cheat ; his revenge is plunder ; therefore he is usually 
the most forgiving of beings, upon the principle that if he come 
to an open rupture, he must defend himself, and this does not suit a 
man whose vocation it is to keep his hands in the pockets of another. 
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Whence came Evil ? — Is the Deity able to prevent 
•evil, but not willing— where is his benevolence ? Is he willing but 
^not able — where is his power ? Is he both able and willing — whence 
then is evil ? These formidable questions — all resolving themselves 
into the unde malum of the Epicureans, have been handed down as 
heir-looms from one generation of sceptics to another ; a generation 
iJiat, like the family of the Wrongheads, can trace back its ancestry 
to the remotest antiquity, and who, like the Jews of the present day, 
.•are confined to no meridian, climate, or country, but who are as 
obstinate in rejecting all creeds, as the latter are in adhering to 
one. "Whence is evil ? This is that triumphant question resorted 
to as the trustiest weapon of the infidel, when closely pushed ; a 
-weapon produced with as much solemnity as the sword which the 
Highland chieftain exhibits as the brand of his forefathers and the 
title to his domains, and which is considered as terrible as ever, 
although the stalwart hands that formerly wielded it are moulder- 
ing in the dust. Whence is evil ? I will not presume to break a 
lance with this formidable champion, that has foiled so many, 
-neither am I quite inclined, like JEneas, to escape in a cloud. The 
method I shall adopt will be to retreat fighting, and with .my face 
'to the foe. I admit the existence of evil to its full extent, and I 
••also admit my own ignorance, which is not the least part of the evil 
I deplore. I also find, in the midst of all this evil, a tolerably fair 
^proportion of good. I can discover that I did not make myself, 
and also that the being that did make me has shown a degree of 
power and of wisdom far beyond my powers of comprehension. I 
■can also see so much good proceeding from his system even here, 
vthat I am inclined to love him ; but I can see so much evil, that I 
am inclined also to fear him. I find myself a compound being, 
made up of body and mind, and the union is so intimate that the 
-one appears to perish at the dissolution of the other. In attempt- 
ing to reconcile this last evil — death — and the many more that lead 
to it, with the wisdom, power, and goodness that I see displayed on 
many other occasions, I find that I have strong aspirings after a 
state that may survive this apparent dissolution, and I find that I 
have this feeling in common with all the rest of my species. I find 
also, on looking within, that I have a mind capable of much higher 
delights than matter or earth can afford. On looking still more 
closely into myself, I find every reason to believe that this is the 
first state of existence I ever enjoyed. I can recollect no other, I 
Am conscious of no other. Here, then, I stand as upon a point 
acknowledged, that this world is tho first stage of existence to that 
compound animal man, and that it is to him at least the first link 
in that order of things in which mind is united to matter. May 
not, then, this present state be, as relates to mind, a state of in- 
fancy and childhood, where the elements and the rudiments of a 
progressive state are to be received and acquired; and may not such 
be necessarily a state of discipline, and may not an all- wise and all- 
perfect Being take less delight in creating stones and blocks, and in 
making them capable of eternal happiness, than in ultimately grant- 
ing this glorious boon to creatures whom he had formed intellectual 
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and responsible. And is not this supposition far less absurd and 
monstrous than to conclude the Deity unjust, and the voluntary- 
author of evil, necessary from his prescience that foresaw it, yet 
permitted it, and gratuitous from his power, that could yet would 
not prevent it. Having arrived at these conclusions by looking 
into myself, I then look to things around me and without me, and 
I find an external state of things, corresponding precisely with 
these internal conclusions. I find a mixed state and condition to be 
the lot of man ; he has much of good to enjoy, and much of evil to 
encounter, and the more or the less of either I observe depends in 
very many instances on himself. I farther find that this is no 
particular discovery of mine, — that it has struck the profoundest 
thinkers and the justest reasoners of all ages, quite as forcibly, and 
been much better expressed. I farther see that a state of discipline 
naturally presupposes for its proper theatre a mixed state of good 
and of evil, since a mixed state alone it is that calls many virtues 
into action, that could not be exercised in a state of perfection, such, 
for instance, as benevolence in alleviating the miseries of others, or 
resignation in bearing our own. In short, I find it to be precisely 
what I conceive mind in its cunabular and compound state might 
most naturally require, namely, a state of discipline, with quite 
enough of good to keep intellectual agents from despair, and quite 
enough of evil to keep them from presumption ; good also, not so* 
independent of our exertions as to justify our idleness, and evil 
not so necessary and unavoidable as to paralyse us with despon- 
dency. 

Jealousies of Authors. — If an author write better 
than his contemporaries, they will term him a plagiarist; if a» 
well, a pretender ; but if worse, he may stand some chance of com- 
mendation, as a genius of some promise, from whom much may be 
expected, by a due attention to their good counsel and advice ; 
when a dull author has* arrived at this point, the best thing he can 
do for his fame is to die before he can follow it ; his brother dul- 
lards will in this case club their efforts to confer upon him one 
year of immortality, a boon which few of them could realise for 
themselves ; and this year of fame may be even extended to two, 
provided the candidate can be proved to have died on classic 
ground, and to have been buried within the ver^e of the meander- 
ings of the Tiber or the murmurings of the Mehssus. 

Knavery can bend, Honesty is inflexible. — It is 
much easier to ruin a man of principle than a man of none, for he 
may be ruined by his scruples. Knavery is supple, and can bend, 
but honesty is firm and upright, and yields not. It was upon this 
ground that Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, recommended Louis the 
Fourteenth to secure the approbation of Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray, as to his marriage with Madame de Maintenon. 

Death a Liberator. — Death is the liberator of him 
whom freedom cannot release, the physician of him -whom medicine 
cannot cure, and the comforter of him whom time cannot console. 
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The British Constitution. — The British constitution 
is the proudest political monument of the combined and progressive 
wisdom of man ; throughout the whole civilized world its preser- 
vation ought to be prayed for, as a choice and peerless model, 
uniting all the "beauties of proportion with all the solidity of 
strength. But nothing human is perfect, and experience has 
shown that this proud monument of human wisdom wants that 
which its earlier designers had conceived that it possessed — a self- 
preserving power. Those therefore are its truest friends who are 
most vigilant and unremitting in their efforts to keep it from cor- 
ruption and to guard it from decay ; whose veneration, aa it 
regards what it has been, and whose affection, as relates to what 
it may be, is exceeded only by their fears for its safety, when they 
reflect upon what it is. And it is a feeling as dishonourable to 
those who entertain it, as unmerited by those against whom it 
is entertained, to suspect that those hearts and hands which are 
most zealous and vigilant in preserving this beautiful fabric from 
decay, would not be equally brave and energetic in defending it 
from danger. 

The Society of Ladies sought more for Pleasure 
than Instruction. — We seek the society of the ladies with a view 
to be pleased rather than to be instructed, and are more gratified 
by those who will talk than by those who are silent ; for if they 
talk well, we are doubly delighted to receive information from so 
pleasant a source ; and if they are at times a little out in their con- 
clusions, it is flattering to our vanity to set them right. Therefore, 
I would have the ladies indulge with somewhat less of reserve in 
the freedom of conversation, notwithstanding the remark of him 
who said, with more of point than of politeness, that they were the 
very reverse of their own mirrors ; for the one reflected, without 
talking, but the other talked without reflecting. 

Some Men will injure themselves in order to 
injure others. — A calumniator will sometimes tell truths that are 
injurious to himself, if by doing so he can gain believers as to 
those falsehoods which he circulates of another. Thus Rosseau, 
~who had much method in his madness, and more malice, has 
shown that his reputation was less dear to him than his revenge ; 
for he bespatters himself with infamy in his confessions, only to 
make that dirt stick the stronger which he accumulates upon 
others, and affects the greatest candour only to exercise the 
greatest cruelty. 

Popular Opinion adds to Means but detracts from 
Merit. — A man who succeeds to his father's reputation, must be 
greater than him to be considered as great ; but he that succeeds 
to his father's, riches will have to encounter no such deduction. 
'The popular opinion adds to our means but diminishes our merits ; 
and it is not an unsafe rule to believe less than you hear with 
respect to a man's fortune, and more than you hear with respect to 
his fame. 
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The Philosophy of Dreams.— Metaphysicians have- 
been learning their lesson for the last four thousand years, and it 
is high time that they should now begin to teach us something.. 
Can any of the tribe inform us why all the operations of the mina, 
except the judgment, which alone is suspended and dormant, are 
carried on with undiminished strength and activity in dreams,. 
This faculty of the mind is in a state of total inefficiency during 
dreams ; let any man carefully examine his own experience on this 
subject, and he will find that the most glaring incongruities of 
time, the most palpable contradictions of place, and the grossest 
absurdities of circumstances, lire most glibly swallowed down by 
the dreamer, without the slightest dissent or demurrage of the 
judgment. The moment we are wide awake the judgment re- 
assumes her functions, and shocks us with surprise at a credulity 
that even in sleep could reconcile such a tissue of inconsistences- 
I remember that on conversing on this subject with a gentleman 
of no mean acquirement, he informed me of a curious circum- 
stance with respect to himself. He dreamt that he saw the funeral 
of an intimate friend, and in a continuation of the same dream, he- 
met his dead friend walking in the street, to whom he imparted 
the melancholy tidings, without experiencing at the time the re- 
motest feeling as to the monstrous absurdity of the communication ; 
neither was his conviction of that event shaken in the slightest 
degree, until he awoke, by this astounding proof of its falsehood. 
The only plausible account that offers itself to my mind as to the 
phenomenon of this suspension of the judgment seems to be this : 
all dreams are a piece of vivid painting to the mind's eye ; we 



course no reasoning, for the panorama is before us, and all its. 
objects are octdis subject a fidelibus. As all dreams, so far as I can, 
recollect my own, or find out by inquiring of others, seem to be 
produced by vivid paintings on the mind's eye, it would be a 
matter of very curious inquiry of what forms, shapes, or figures- 
are the dreams of those composed who have been born blind ; do* 
they ever dream ? and if they do, can they explain what they have 
been dreaming about by any reference to outward objects which 
they have never seen ? I merely suggest these hints for the use or 
those who have leisure and opportunity for such investigations. 

The Powerful who threaten need not be feared. 
— He that threatens us, not having the power to harm us, would 
perhaps do so if he could ; but he that threatens, having the power,, 
is not to be feared. A man in a paroxysm of passion may exclaim, 
" I would stab you if I had a sword;" and perhaps he would be 
as good as his word ; but he that has a sword will either use it 
without threatening, or threaten without using it. 

The French Ee volution. — The French revolution was- 
a machine invented and constructed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing liberty; but it had neither lever-clogs nor adjusting 
powers, and the consequences were that it worked so rapidly that 
it destroyed its own inventors and set itself on fire. 
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In Writing avoid weak Arguments. — In writing 
we should be careful to introduce no arguments that are contro- 
vertible. Arguments are like soldiers — it is better to have a few 
who, like the Spartans at Thermopylae, are capable of defending a 
post, than a number like those myriads of Persians that accom- 
panied Xerxes, and that served only to swell the triumph and 
augment the feme of the victor. There is another reason why we 
should be careful to have a corps elite of good arguments, rather 
than to increase their number by an addition of any that are weak, 
which is this : — our adversary will not fail to reply to those that 
are weak, and, by overcoming them, will take the credit, and often 
gain it, too, of having' conquered those that are strong ; for as in 
fortifications extended works are seldom without some points that 
are weak, so in controversy, multiplied arguments are seldom with- 
out some positions that are indefensible. In conversation also, no 
less than in writing, a rule somewhat similar to that insisted on 
above might be recommended, if we would wish wholly to avoid 
the caustic sarcasm uttered by Bentley to one whose tongue, like 
the race-horse, went the faster the less weight he carried, namely, 
that he showed his learning to the ignorant, but his ignorance to 
the learned. In fact, if men would confine their talk to those 
subjects only which they understand, that which St. John informs 
xis took place once in heaven, would happen very frequently on 
earth, "silence for the space of half an hour." Halley, the great 
mathematician, dabbled not a little in infidelity ; he was rather too 
fond of introducing this subject ; and once when he had descanted 
somewhat freely on it, in the presence of his friend Sir Isaac 
Newton, the latter cut him short, with this observation: — "I 
always attend to you, Doctor Halley, with the greatest deference, 
when you do us the honour to converse on astronomy, or the 
mathematics, because these are subjects that you have industriously 
investigated, and which you well understand ; but religion is a 
subject on which I always hear you with pain, because this is a 
subject which you have not seriously examined, and do not com- 
prehend ; you despise it because you have not studied it, and you 
will not study it because you despise it. 

Sound without Sense more powerful than Sense 
without Sound. — A torrent of declamation, where all is sound 
and verbiage, has often served the ends of the oppressor, and 
proved more fetal to the oppressed than any force of argument or 
reason that could be brought against him; just as an expert 
swimmer is in more danger from the froth and foam of the surf 
than from the deepest water of the ocean ; for although the former 
has no profundity, it has also no buoyancy, neither can the voice 
of distress be heard amidst the roar of the breakers. 

Learned Dunces. — It is curious that some learned 
dunces", because they can write nonsense in languages that are 
dead, should despise those that can talk sense in languages that are 
living ; to acquire a few tongues, says a French writer, is the task 
of a few years, but to be eloquent in one is the labour of a life. 
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Some Arguments, used to console us, aggravate our 
Ills. — It has often struck me that most of those arguments which 
are adduced as pregnant with consolation under our misfortunes, 
are not an alleviation, but an aggravation of our ills, and that they 
derive what little efficacy they possess solely from our selfishness. 
Thus, if our friends can prove to us that the calamity under which we 
labour is what all are liable to, that none will in the end be exempted 
from it, and that many others are now actually suffering under it, 
these melancholy truisms, which are so constantly urged as matters 
of consolation, ought rather to a benevolent mind to be a matter of 
regret, unless we have the feelings of a Herod, who ordered many 
noble Jews to be executed at his death, that he might make sure of 
some companions in calamity. There would be something in such 
reasoning, if it could be proved that an evil is diminished in weight 
by being put on many shoulders ; but life is a campaign where no 
man's knapsack is one jot the lighter because his comrade bears one 
too. My fever is not diminished because I suffer it in a hospital, 
nor my plague because I linger in a lazaretto. Because thousands 
have died in the bloom of youth, I am not the less unwilling to un- 
dertake the same journey in the maturity of manhood. If my 
friends cite instances of those who have borne with fortitude and 
resignation, calamities similar to my own, this is a proper topic on 
which to insist, and we have a right to rejoice, not because they 
had the same calamities, but because they have borne them well. 
But, after all, I fear it must be admitted that our self-love is too apt 
to draw some consolation even from so bitter a source as the cala- 
mities of others ; and I am the more inclined to think so, when I 
consider the converse of this proposition, and reflect on what takes 
place within us with respect to our pleasures. The sting of our 
pains is diminished by the assurance that they are common to all ; 
but, from feelings equally egotistical, it unfortunately happens that 
the zest and relish of our pleasures is heightened by the contrary 
consideration, namely that they are confined to ourselves. This 
conviction tickles the palate of the epicure, inflames the ardour of 
the lover, lends ambition her ladder, and extracts the thorns from, a 
crown. 

Cure for immoderate Love of Gain. — To cure us 
of our immoderate love of gain, we should seriously consider how 
many goods there are that money will not purchase, and these the 
best ; and how many evils there are that money will not remedy, 
and these the worst. An ancient philosopher of Athens, where 
the property of the wealthy was open to the confiscation of the 
informer, consoled himself for the loss of his fortune by the fol- 
lowing reflection : — " I have lost my money, and with it my cares ; 
for when I was rich I was afraid of every poor man, but now that 
I am poor every rich man is afraid of me." 

Fashion starves its Votaries to feed theib 
Vanity.— Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed their 
vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 
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Advantage of Oral Harangues oyer written ones. 
— Extemporaneous and oral harangues will always have this ad- 
vantage over those which are read from a manuscript ; every burst 
of eloquence or spark of genius they may contain, however studied 
they may have been beforehand, will appear to the audience to be 
the effect of the sudden inspiration of talent. Whereas similar 
efforts, when written, although they might not cost the writer half 
the time in his closet, will never be appreciated as anything more 
than the slow efforts of long study and laborious application; 
olebunt oleum, esti non oleant, and this circumstance gives peculiar 
success to a pointed reply, since the hearers are certain that in this 
case all study is out of the question, that the eloquence arises ex re 
nata, and that the brilliancy has been elicited from the collision of 
another mind, as rapidly as the spark from the steel. 

No Christianity without Charity. — There can be 
no Christianity where there is no charity, but the censorious cul- 
tivate the forms of religion, that they may more freely indulge in 
the only pleasure of their lives, — that of calumniating those who 
to their other failings add not the sin of hypocrisy. But hypocrisy 
can beat calumny, even at her own weapons, and can feign forgive- 
ness while she feels resentment and mediates revenge. 

Salutary Warnings. — The horrible catastrophies that 
sometimes happen to the vicious, are as salutary to others by their 
warning as the most brilliant rewards of the virtuous are by their 
example. And, on the contrary, the success of the bad, and the 
sufferings of the good, might make us tremble for the interests of 
virtue, were not these very things the strongest proofs of a here- 
after. 

What attracts in some Men fails to attract in 
others. — The secret of some men's attractions might be safely told 
to all the world, for, under any other management but that of the 
possessor, they would cease to attract. Those who attempted to 
imitate them, would find that they had got the fiddle, but not the 
fiddle-stick, — the puppet-show, but not punch. 

He who defends the Wrong insults his Hearers. 

— He that knowingly defends the wrong 1 side of a question, pays a 
very bad compliment to his hearers ; it is in plain English this, 
— falsehood supported by my talents is stronger than truth sup- 
ported by yours. 

A Rake's Opinion of Women valueless. — Those who 
take their opinion of women from the reports of a rake, will be no 
nearer the truth than those who take their opinions of men from 
the lips of a prostitute. 

Pride very Expensive. — Pride either finds a desert, 
or makes one ; submission cannot tame its ferocity, nor satiety fill 
its voracity, and it requires very costly food— Its keeper's happi- 
ness. 
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Incongruities op some Philosophers. — Would morality 
suffer more from a philosopher, who like Arcesilaus decried it by 
his words but supported it by his deeds, or from him who, like 
Aristippus, gave sobriety his praise but sensuality his practice- 
Some preceptors, perceiving this dilemma, have run upon both the 
horns of it, in endeavouring to escape them, and have taught us, 
what we ought to do by their precept and what we ought not to dc* 
by their example. 

Successes in Love more owing to a weak Defence: 
than to a powerful Attack. — Love ts an alchymist that can trans- 
mute poison into food — and a spaniel, that prefers even punish- 
ment from one hand, to caresses from another. But it is in love as 
in war, we are often more indebted for our success to the weakness, 
of the defence than to the energy of the attack ; for mere idleness 
has ruined more women than passion, vanity more than idleness, 
and credulity more than either. 

Caution needed in the Company op the Learned. — 
When we are in the company of sensible men, we ought to be 
doubly cautious of talking too much, lest we lose two good things, 
— their good opinion and our own improvement, and disclose one 
thing which had better have been concealed, — our self-sufficiency ; 
for what we have to say we know, but what they have to say we 
know not. 

Wealth opten envied, but Health never. — How 
happens it that all men envy us our wealth, but no man envies us 
our health. The reason perhaps is this ; it is very seldom that we 
can lose our wealth, without some one being the better for it, by 
gaining that which we have lost ; but no one is jealous of us on 
account of our health, because, if we were to lose that, it would be 
a loss that betters no one. 

Some Men, like Hand-organs, soon play all their 
Tunes. — Some men are very entertaining for a first interview, but 
after that they are exhausted and run out ; on a second meeting 
we shall find them very flat, and monotonous ; like hand-organs, 
we have heard all their tunes ; but, unlike those instruments, they 
are not new barrelled easily. 

He who roots out a Vice should plant in a Virtue- 
— He that has energy enough in his constitution to root out a vice, 
should go a little further, and try to plant in a virtue in its place, 
otherwise he will have Ins labour to renew ; a strong soil that has 
produced weeds, may be made to produce wheat with far less diffi- 
culty than it would cost to make it produce nothing. 

Better be Incredulous than believe too much. — 
In all places and in all times, those religionists who have believed 
too much have been more inclined to violence and persecution than 
those who have believed too little. I suspect the reason is, that 
indifference is a much less active principle than enthusiasm. 
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Reciprocal Hypocrisy. — It is pleasant enough for 
a byestander, who happens to be in the secret, to note the double- 
deception, and the reciprocal hypocrisy that is constantly going on 
"between the young and the old in this wicked and transitory world. 
The young are constantly paying every kind of attention to tho 
old, without feeling the slightest esteem, and the old are as con- 
stantly levying the discount of their post-obits from the young, 
without intending the smallest remuneration. I remember a rich 
old gentleman at college, who constantly calculated the state of 
his health by the rise and fall of these mercenary attentions. Some 
little time before he died, his physician would fain have persuaded 
him that he was much better ; it would not do ; he had just dis- 
covered, he said, six fatal symptoms in his own case — three 
presents, and three visits in one day from his dear friend Mr. H. 

Discovery or Conquest the only Road to Celebrity 
in Authorship. — In the preface to " Lacon" I have observed 
that there are but two modes to obtain celebrity in authorship — 
discovery or conquest. Discovery, by saying what none others 
have said, with this proviso, that it be true as well as new ; and 
conquest, by saving what others have said, but with more point, 
brevity, and brightness. To demand that any writer, be his powers 
or calibre what they may, should avail himself of no materials 
whatever, except those which arise out of his own resources and 
invention, is as unjust and extravagant as it would be to insist that 
a Michael Angelo or a Canova should have no credit for a statue, 
because they did not create the block of marble from which it was 
produced. 

Flatcatchers. — There are some horses fall of figure, 
that bend the knee, plant the hoof, and throw in their haunches to 
admiration, but which with all these qualifications possess no speed,, 
cannot carry weight, and, when put the proof, are beaten by steeds 
of far less showy acquirements. By the gentlemen on the turf, 
knowing in horseflesh, these animals are significantly termed flat- 
catcliers. This term should not be monopolised by quadrupeds, and 
there is a large room in the vicinity of Westminster, where some 
bipeds may be both heard and seen, who, as they possess all 
the qualities stated above, ought not to be denied the designa- 
tion. 

Men who beoin well but end ill. — Some men com- 
mence life in a career of honesty, but meet with so many disap- 
pointments that they are obliged to disrobe themselves of their 
conscience, for fear it should grow as threadbare as their coat, 
Declinant cursus aurumque volubile tottunt. This is a degradation 
that will happen to most men whose principles are rooted only on 
earth, unrefreshed by the dews of heaven. Such men begin well, 
but end ill ; like a certain lawyer, who, on being asked why he de- 
fended so many bad causes, replied that he did so because he had 
lost so many good ones. 
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Books written without Thought excite no Thought 
jn their Readers. — Many books require no thought from those 
who read them, and for a very simple reason — they made no such 
demand upon those who wrote them. Those works therefore are 
the most valuable that set our thinking faculties in the fullest 
•operation. For as the solar light calls forth all the latent powers 
and dormant principles of vegetation contained in the kernel, but 
which, without such a stimulus, would neither have struck root 
downwards nor borne fruit upwards, so it is with the light that is 
intellectual ; it calls forth and awakens into energy those latent 
principles of thought in the minds of others, which, without this 
stimulus, reflection would not have matured, examination improved, 
nor action embodied. 

Mental Power preferable to bodily Beauty. — 
Women of superior acquirements and of sterling qualifications, if 
they can so far forget themselves as to envy pretty fools the little 
attentions they receive from prating coxcombs, act as absurdly as 
if they were to begrudge the fly her paramour or the moth her 
May. Madame de Stael, however, has often been heard to say 
that she would gladly have exchanged all the brightest qualities of 
her mind for that which niggard nature had denied her, — the 
perishable but attractive beauties of the body. A sentiment, after 
all, more discreditable perhaps to our sex than to herself. 

Immoral Wits have much Responsibility. — Great 
wits, who pervert their talents to sap the foundation of morality, 
have to answer for all the evil that lesser wits may accomplish 
through their means, even to the end of time. A heavy load of 
responsibility, where the mind is still alive to do mischief, when 
the hand it animated is dust. Men of talent may make a breach 
in morality, at which men of none may enter, as a citadel may- 
be carried by muskets after a road has been battered out for them 
T)y cannon. 

The Power to make Gold would be dangerous. — 
If a man could make gold, he would incur a double danger, first, 
from his own avarice, and secondly from the avarice of other men. 
The first would make him a slave, or the second a prisoner; for 
princes and potentates would think a goldmaker a very convenient 
member of their exchequer, and as there would be very little chance 
of his dismissal, they would take care that he should not enjoy a 
sinecure place. 

Evils magnified by Distance.— -Evils in the journey 

of life are like the hills which alarm travellers upon their road ; 
they both appear great at a distance, but when we approach them 
we find that they are far less insurmountable than we had con- 
ceived. 

Real Evils deliver us from imaginary ones. — 
There is this of good in real evils> they deliver us while they last 
irom the petty despotism of all that were imaginary. 
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The Ignorant regulate their Conduct by the Past 
instead op the Present. — Who, for the most part, are they who 
would have all mankind look backwards instead of forwards, and 
regulate their conduct by things that have been done? Those 
who are the most ignorant as to all things that are doing. Lord 
Bacon said, " Time is the greatest of innovators." He might also 
have said, the greatest of improvers ; and I like Madame de Stael's 
observation on this subject quite as well as Lord Bacon's ; it is 
this : — " That past which is so presumptuously brought forward as 
a precedent for the present, was itself founded on an alteration of 
some past that went before it ; and yet there are not a few grown 
children of the present day that would blubber and pout at any 
attempt to deliver them from the petticoat government and apron- 
string security of their good great-grandmother — Antiquity. 

Effrontery sometimes supplies the plage of 
Courage. — There is a hardihood of effrontery which will, under 
many circumstances, supply the place of courage, as impudence has. 
sometimes past current for wit. Wilkes had much of the first, and 
Mirabeau of the second. He received challenge after challenge, 
but, unlike Wilkes, he accepted none of them, and contented 
himself with merely noting down the names of the parties in his 
pocket book ; it is not fair, he would say, that a man of talent like 
myself should be exposed to blockheads like these. It would seem 
that he had argued himself into the same kind of self-importance 
with Rosseau, who came to this very disinterested conclusion, that 
it was incumbent upon him to take the utmost possible care of 
Jean Jacques for the good of society. 

Words and Water are modified by the Mouths 
through which they flow. — Words often take their taste, flavour, 
and character, from the mouth out of which they proceed, as water 
from the channels through which it flows. Thus, where a spend- 
thrift to discourse on generosity to a miser, a demagogue to declaim 
on public good to a patriot, or a bigot to define truth to a 
philosopher, ought we to wonder if the respective parties mutually 
misunderstood each other, since on these particular terms each is 
his own lexicographer, and prefers his own etymologies to the in- 
dustry of a Skinner, the real learning of a Junius, or the assumed 
authority of a Johnson. 

Philosophy, when hard pressed, leaves the Battle, 
to Religion. — Philosophy is a bully, that talks very loud when the 
danger is at a distance, but the moment she is hard pressed by the 
enemy, she is not to be found at her post, but leaves the brunt of 
the^ battle to be borne by her humbler but steadier comrade,. 
Religion, whom on all other occasions she affects to despise. 

The Man of Pleasure is often the Man of Pain. — 
The Man of Pleasure should more properly be termed the Man of 
Pain ; unlike Diogenes, he purchases repentance at the highest 
price, and sells the richest reversion for the poorest reality. 
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Evil often appears Good, and good appears Evil. 
— Nothing is more frequent than the verification of this line of 
the satirist, — 

" Erertere damns totas opantibns ipsifl, 
"Diiftdles." 

And our history is little more than an exemplification of the truth 
it contains, "With toil and trouble, and danger and difficulty, we 
pass our lives either in pursuing evil under the semblance of good, 
or of fleeing good under the semblance of evil ; desiring that which 
we ought to dread, and dreading that which we ought to desire, 
embracing that which turns out a torment, and avoiding that which 
would become a cure. The reason is to be found in our own vanity, 
which dictates to us that we are wiser than nature or nature's God ; 
who, nevertheless, can humble us in spite of all our pride, foil us 
in spite of all our wisdom, but who can also, in spite of all our 
. presumption, pardon, and in spite of all our folly, save us. Pil- 
grimages were performed,, masses were muttered, and solemn 
supplications made, to insure a male heir to the Second James ; 
the prayers of the righteous prevailed, and no true Catholic 
doubted of the cause. But what was the consequence P this heir 
— the object of his father's fondest hopes and fervent prayers 
proved his ruin — for this event united the whole kingdom in the 
firmness of despair against the monarch. The nation was pre- 
pared to tolerate a Catholic ascendency for the life of James, but 
they saw in the gift of an heir all hopes of a Protestant succession 
blasted and withered before their eyes ; the people rallied, and the 
monarch fled. If we were inclined to come nearer to our own times 
for an elucidation of the positions stated above, we might affirm 
that a matrimonal connection with the proudest and the oldest 
dynasty in Europe was an event which Napoleon might have been 
at first suspected to have indulged in, rather as a gaudy creature of 
his imagination than either the legitimate object of his ambition 
or the attainable idol of his hope. It was realized ; but our 
adventurer soon found, like him who sighed for Juno, that in 
possessing himself of the Koyal dame, he had embraced a cloud, 
fraught with darkness that eclipsed his glory and thunders that 
destroyed his throne. The creature and the champion of a new 
order of things, when he deserted that cause he was nothing ; sus- 
pected by his old associates, and despised by his new ones, he was 
wrong when he told an English nobleman at Elba, that he owed 
his downfall to one thing alone, " that of having given kings credit 
for gratitude ;" a simpler cause might have been assigned — that of 
not having given Frenchmen credit for memory. 

Many who are Despised affect to Despise the 
"Would. — There many that despise half the world ; but if there be 
any that despise the whole of it, it is because the other half 
despises them. 

Feats of Calumny. — Calumny crosses oceans, scales 
mountains, and traverses deserts with greater ease than the Scy- 
thian Abaris, and, like him, rides upon a poisoned arrow. 
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Writers who do not understand Themselves 
abb not understood by OTHERS. — The interests of society often 
render it expedient not to utter the whole truth, — the interests of 
science never ; for in this field we have much more to fear from the 
deficiency of truth than from its abundance. Some writers — and 
even on subjects the most abstruse — write so as to be understood by 
others, firstly, because they understand themselves, and secondly, 
because they withhold nothing from the reader, but give him all 
that they themselves possess. Clear ideas are much more likely to 
produce clear expressions, than clear expressions are to call out 
clear ideas ; but, to minds of the highest order, these two things 
are reciprocally to each other, both cause and effect, producing an 
efficiency in mind somewhat similar to momentum in machinery, 
where the weight imparts continuation to the velocity, and the 
velocity imparts power to the weight. In science, therefore, the 
whole truth must be told. The boldest political writer of the last 
century was once asked by a friend of his, — a brother author in the 
bargain, — how it happened that whatever came from his pen 
excited so great a sensation, and was instantly read by everyone, 
whereas, added his friend, when I write anything no such effects 
are discernible. "Sir," said the former in reply, "if I were to 
take a shoe, and cut it longitudinally, into two equal parts, and 
then show one of the* parts so cut to a savage, and ask him what it 
was intended for, he would twist it and turn it about in all 
•directions, and presently hand it back again to me, saying he was 
quite puzzled, and could not say for what it was meant ; but if I 
were to show the same savage the whole shoe, instead of the half 
of one, he would instantly reply that it was meant for the foot. 
And this is the difference between you and me — you show people 
lialf the truth, and nobody knows what it is meant for ; but I 
show them the whole of the truth, and then everybody knows that 
it is meant for the head." 

Easier not to Feel than always to Feel rightly 
— That state of tranquillity and imperturbability affected by some 
of the ancients, and particularly by those of the school of Zeno, is 
more likely to make men stocks and stones, than saints or seraphs, 
and to root them deeply in earth, rather than exalt them to heaven. 
It is fax more easy not to feel than always to feel rightly, and not to 
act than always to act well ; for he that is determined to admire 
only that which is beautiful, imposes a much harder task upon 
himself than he who, being determined not to see that which is 
the contrary, effects it by simply shutting his eyes. 

The Upright as well as the Hypocrite desires the 
Good Opinion op others. — There is only one circumstance in 
which the upright man will imitate the hypocrite — I mean in his 
attempts to conciliate the good opinion of his fellow-men. But 
here the similarity must cease, for their respective motives are 
higher than the poles asunder; the former will attempt this to 
increase his power of doing good, the latter to augment his means of 
doing harm. 
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Knowledge Progressive in a Geometrical Ratio- 
— It has been asked whether we are in the dotage or the infancy of 
science ; a question that involves its own answer ; not in the in- 
fancy, because we have learnt much ; not in the dotage, because we 
have much to learn. The fact is, we are in a highly progressive 
state of improvement, and it is astonishing in how geometrical a 
ratio the march of knowledge proceeds. Each new discovery" 
affords fresh light to guide us to the exploration of another, until 
all the dark corners of our ignorance be visited by the rays. 
Things apparently obscure, have ultimately illustrated even those 
that are obvious ; thus the visionary astrologer, though constantly 
false in his prophecies as to those little events going on upon the 
earth, has enabled the astronomer truly to predict those great 
events that are taking place in jfce heavens. Thus it is that one 
experiment diffuses its sparks for the examination of a second, each 
assisting each, and all the whole ; discussion and investigation are 
gradually accomplishing that for the intellectual light which re- 
fraction and reflection have ever done for the solar ; and it is now 
neither hopeless nor extravagant to anticipate that glorious era, 
when truth herself shall have climbed the zenith of her meridian, 
and shall refresh the nations with her "Day Spring from on high." 

Some Men oan only worship Idols of their own 
Creation. — Some men will admit of only two sorts of excellence, 
that which they can equal, and what they term a still higher — that 
which they can surpass. As to those efforts that beat them, they 
would deny the existence of such rather than acknowledge their 
own defeat. They are dazzled by the rays of genius, and provoked 
at their inability to arrive at it ; therefore, like those idolaters that 
live too far from the .temple, they form and fashion out a little 
leaden image of their own, before which they fall down and wor- 
ship. 

Revelry in Youth is followed by Repentance in 
Age. — We devote the activity of our youth to revelry, and the de- 
crepitude of our age to repentance ; and we finish the farce by 
bequeathing our dead bodies to the chancel, which when living we 
interdicted from the church. 

Reformations better than Restoration. — Charles 
Fox said that restorations were the most bloody of all revolutions ; 
and he might have added, that reformations are the best mode of 
preventing the necessity of either. 

Age and Love bad Associates. — Age and Love as- 
sociate not ; if they are ever allied, the firmer the friendship the 
more fatal is its termination ; and an old man, like a spider, can 
never make love without beating his own death watch. 

Bed is a Paradox. — Bed is a bundle of paradoxes; 
we go to it with reluctance, yet we quit it with regret ; and we 
make up our minds every night to leave it early, but we make up 
our bodies every morning to keep it late. 
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The Voice of the People not always Right. — 

Vox Populi Vox Dei (the voice of the people is the voice of God). 
This axiom has manifold exceptions, and Populus vult deeipi is some- 
times much nearer the truth ; and Horace was of the same opinion, 
when he extolled that inflexible integrity which was not to be in- 
fluenced by the Civium ardor prava jubentium, the fury of the 
citizens insisting on that which was wrong. But this voice of the 
people has not only been violent where it was wrong,but weak and 
inefficient where it was right ; for the million, though they are 
sometimes as strong as Sampson, are also as blind. It happens 
that most of those great events which have been pregnant with 
consequences of the highest import to affcertimes, have been carried, 
not with the voice of the people, but against it ; they have been 
carried by active and enlightened minorities, having the means, in 
open contradiction to the will and the wishes of the majority. 
These political and moral whirlwinds, eventually productive of 
good, have proceeded in direct opposition to the breath of public 
opinion, as thunder-clouds against the wind. But, to show the 
truth of the position stated above, that popular opinion has been 
both weak and inefficient, even when it was right, I might, without 
danger of being contradicted, affirm that if heads could have been 
fairly counted, Socrates would not have been sacrificed in Athens, 
Charles in England, nor Louis in' France ; Borne would not have 
been deluged in blood by proscriptions at the instigation of a cruel 
triumvirate, who met to sacrifice friendship at the shrine of revenge ; 
neither would Paris have been disgraced by judicial murders, con- 
ducted by such a wretch as Bobespierre, who had nothing brave 
about him, but the boldness with which he believed in the want of 
that quality in others. These things are, if possible, more degrading 
to the people who permit them than to the parties who perform them ; 
and that era which was termed the reign of terror, has been more 
fitly designated " the reign of cowardice." 

Gratitude no Part of Love. — It is a dangerous ex- 
periment to call in gratitude as an ally to iove. Love is a debt, 
which inclination always pays, obligation never ; and the moment 
it becomes lukewarm and evanescent, reminiscences on the score 
of gratitude serve only to smother the flame by increasing the fuel. 

Subtlety succeeds when Strength pails. — Subtlety- 
will sometimes give safety no less than strength, and minuteness 
has sometimes escaped where magnitude would have been crushed. 
The little animal that kills the boa is formidable chiefly from its 
insignificance, which is incompressible by the folds of its anta- 
gonist. 

The Giver should forget, the Receiver should re- 
— It would be better for society if the memory of the giver 
were transferred to the receiver, and the oblivious forgetfulness of 
the obliged were consigned to the breast of him who confers the 
obligation. 
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The Form of National Liberty must be retained 
where the Essentialb arb wanting. — Nations will more readily 
part with the essentials then with the forms of liberty, and 
Napoleon might have died an emperor in reality if he had been 
contented to have lived a consul in name. Had Cromwell dis- 
played his hankerings for royalty somewhat sooner than he did, 
it is not improbable that he would have survived his power. Mr. 
Pitt gained a supremacy in this country, which none of his pre- 
decessors dared to hope, and which none of his successors will 
I trust, attempt to attain. For twenty years he was de facto, not 
de jure, a king. But he was wise in his generation, and took care 
to confine the swelling stream of his ambition to channels that 
were constitutional ; and with respect to the impurity, the filth, 
and the corruption of those channels, he trusted to the vast means 
he possessed of alarming the weak, blinding the acute, bribing 
the mercenary, and intimidating the bold ; confiding his own in- 
dividual security to that selfishness inherent in our nature, which 
dictates to the most efficient mind, to have too much respect for 
itself to become a Cataline, and two little esteem for others to 
become a Cato. There was a short period in the Boman history 
when that nation enjoyed as much liberty as is compatible with the 
infirmities of humanity. Their neighbours, the Athenians, had 
much of the form but little of the substance of freedom ; disputers 
about this rich inheritance, rather than enjoyers of it, the Athenians 
treated liberty as schismaticks religion, where the true benefits of 
both have been respectively lost to each, by their rancorous con- 
tentions about them. % 

Pride op Ancestry rests on a weak Foundation. 
— The pride of ancestry is a superstructure of the most imposing 
height, but resting on the most flimsy foundation. It is ridiculous 
enough to observe the hauteur with which the old nobility look 
down upon the new ; the reason of this puzzled me a little, until I 
began to reflect that most titles are respectable only because they 
are old ; if new, they would be despised, because all those who now 
admire the grandeur of the stream would see nothing but the im- 
purity of the source. But a government that is pure and paternal, 
confers the highest value, even on the cheapest things, simply by 
the mode of bestowing them ; while a government that is selfish 
and corrupt, renders the most precious things despicable, by a base 
and unworthy appropriation ; the wearer of the mural wreath or 
civic crown, would feel degraded by an association with some that 
glitter in the golden garter or the diamond star. 

Magnanimity. — Magnanimity is incompatible with a 
very profound respect for the opinions of others, on any occasion, 
and more particularly where they happen to stand between us and 
the truth. Had Jesus respected all the forms, usages, ceremonies, 
and tenets of his countrymen, there had been no redemption ; and 
had Luther been biassed by the opinions of his contemporaries, by 
the dogmas of synods, the creeds of councils, or the authority of 
titles, there had oeen no reformation. 
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Foreknowledge belongs to Man, not to God.— It 

has been considered a matter of the greatest difficulty to reconcile the 
foreknowledge of God with the free agency of man. I shall venture 
a few remarks on this subject, which will be understood, I hope, by 
every one, and may be assented to perhaps by some. The difficulty 
of this question I humbly conceive to lie principally, if not wholly, 
in our misappropriation of the term foreknowledge. The truth is, 
that foreknowledge belongs to man, not to God. Foreknowledge 
must of necessity, and from its very nature, belong solely to 
creatures of time, to finite and created intellect, but not to that 
intellect that is infinite, and creates. It is most probable that there 
are many orders and degrees of finite and created intellectual 
beings, and to all of them foreknowledge in a higher or lower 
degree may belong ; but we can trace it only in man. In man it 
may be found under various modifications, but mostly in a very 
infantine and imperfect state, having much more to do with pro- 
babilities than with certainties, whether it enable the peasant to 
foretell a storm, or the philosopher an eclipse. Foreknowledge, 
therefore, as it exists in man, can extend its views no further into 
time, as compared with eternity, than the snail his horns into space, 
as compared with infinity. But to attribute the faculty of fore- 
knowledge to God, is, I conceive, to degrade rather than to exalt 
him ; that which is past, and that which is to come, are both to 
him one eternal now. He sees everything, he foresees nothing, for 
futurity itself is present with him. Before or after, far or near, 
above or below, these are all intelligible terms, when applied to 
things created, and which exist in time and in space ; but these 
terms apply not to the omniscient, self-existent, eternal, and omni- 
present Creator. To admit the omnipresence of God in space, but 
to deny his omniscience in time, is to half dethrone him. All 
ideas, therefore, of succession as to time, and of distance as to space, 
relate not to God but to man. God is at once, " first, last, midst, 
and without end ;" and time itself is but a drop in that ocean of 
eternity which he alone both fills and comprehends. All things, 
therefore, are present to Him, and motive no less than the moment, 
the action no less than the man ; to a being that is omnipresent in 
time, all sure actions may be looked upon as done ; they are seen 
therefore because they are done, not done because they are seen ; 
and if this be true, it follows that foreknowledge, as applied to 
God, with its necessary deduction, foreordination as applied to man, 
with all its lame conclusions and libertine consequences, falls, a base- 
less fabric, to the ground. * 

To Excel others is to create Enemies. — If you 
want enemies, excel others ; if you want friends let others excel 
you. There is a diabolical trio existing in the natural man, im- 
placable, inextinguishable, co-operative, and consentaneous — Pride, 



goods that others possess ; Envy, that some should be admired while 
-we are overlooked ; and Hate, because all that is bestowed on others 
diminishes the sum that wo think due to ourselves. 




makes us fancy we deserve all the 
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He who knows Most knows but Little. — Ignorance 
lies at the bottom of all human knowledge, and the deeper we 
penetrate the nearer we arrive to it. For what do we truly know 
or what can we clearly affirm, of any one of those important things 
upon which all our reasonings must of necessity be built, — time 
and space, life and death, matter and mind ? Of matter and of 
mind one philosopher has, no less absurdly than irrefutably, proved 
the nonexistence of the first, and thousands have attempted to 
prove the annihilation of the last. Common sense, however, 
punishes all departures from her, by forcing those who rebel 
against her into a desperate war with all facts and experience, and 
into a civil war, still more terrible, with each other and with them- 
selves ; for we retain both our bodies and our souls, in spite of the 
sceptics, and find 

" That parts destroyed diminish not the whole, , 
Though Berkeley take the body, Hume the soul." 

But it is not to be wondered at that those workmen should blunder 
who know so little of their tools, and that untenable theories 
should be the consequence of building by rules whose principles 
are erroneous, and with materials whose properties are not under- 
stood ; for the tower of Babel is not the only monument of human 
pride that has failed from human ignorance. Alas ! what is man, 
whether he be deprived of that light which is from on high, or 
whether he discard it ? A frail and trembling creature, standing 
on time, that bleak and narrow isthmus between two eternities, he 
sees nothing but impregnable darkness on the one hand, and doubt, 
distrust, and conjecture still more perplexing on the other. Most 
gladly would he take an observation as to whence he has come or 
whither he is going. Alas ! he has not the means ; his telescope is- 
too dim, his compass too wavering, his plummet too short. Nor 
is that little spot, his present state, one whit more intelligible, since 
it may prove a quicksand that may sink in a moment from his feet ; 
it can afford him no certain reckoning, as to that immeasurablo 
ocean that he may have traversed, or that still more formidable one 
that he must; an awful expedition, that is accelerated by every 
moment by which it is delayed ; neither is the outfit less gloomy 
or less forbidding than the voyage itself ; the bark, is a coffin"; 
the destination, darkness ; and the helmsman, death. 

Easier to Destroy than to Preserve. — It is far 
more easy to pull down than to build up, and to destroy than to 
preserve. Revolutions have, on this account, been falsely supposed 
to be fertile of great talent ; and the dregs rise to the top during a 
fermentation, and the lightest things are carried highest by the 
whirlwind. And the practice of this proposition bears out the- 
theory ; for demagogues have succeeded tolerably well in making 
ruins ; but the moment they begin to build anew from the materials 
which they have overthrown, they have often been uselessly em- 
ployed with regard to others, and more often dangerously with re- 
gard to themselves. 
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The Social Tendency of real Christianity. — 

Christianity has been emphatically termed the social religion, and 
society is the proper sphere of all its duties, as the ecliptic is of the 
sun. Society is a sphere that demands all our energies, and 
deserves all that it demands. He, therefore, who retires to cells 
and to caverns, to stripes and to famine, to court a more arduous 
conflict, and to win a richer crown, is doubly deceived ; the con- 
flict is less, the reward is nothing. He may indeed win a race, if 
he can be admitted to have done so who had no competitors, because 
he chose to run alone ; but he will be entitled to no prize, because 
he ran out of the course. "Who hath required this at your 
hands ?" This single question ought to have made the ascetic 
pause before he weaved his horse-hair or platted his thong. A1«« ! 
how has the social and cheerful spirit of Christianity been per- 
verted by fools at one time and by knaves at another ; by the 
self-tormentors of the cell or the all-tormentors of the conclave. 
In this enlightened age we despise perhaps the absurdities of the 
one and the atrocities of the other ; the day is gone by when saints 
could post to Paradise by the smack of their own whip, as if virtue, 
like beauty, were only skin deep, and devotion, like a top, could 
only be kept up by flogging ; as though the joys of heaven, like 
the comforts of an inn, required to be heightened by the privations 
of the journey and the ruggedness of the road. But after we have 
laughed at those things, let us look a little seriously at ourselves. 
Are there no other words ending in ism, that are now creating as 
many self-tormentors as Catholicism has lost P are there no Pro- 
testants who are their own Popes ? and are there no dissenters from 
truth as well as from error? are there none whom Calvin has 
placed upon a spiritual pinnacle far more giddy and aspiring than 
the marble pillar of St. Simeon? and are there none whom he 
torments with the scorpion-stings of a despair ten times more 
horrible than the whips of St. Dominic ; who have perhaps escaped 
* the melancholy of madness, only by exchanging it for the presump- 
tion of pride, denying that eternal mercy to others of which they 
themselves also once despaired, as though that were a fountain that 
thirst could diminish or number exhaust. 

Think little of present Fame, and less of 
puture. — Of present fame think little, and of future less ; the praises 
that we receive after we are buried, like the flowers strewn over 
our grave, may be gratifying to the living, but they are nothing to 
the dead ; the dead are gone, either to a place where they hear them 
not, or where, if they do, they despise them. 

We strive to hide our Hearts from Ourselves. — 
We strive as hard to hide our hearts from ourselves as from others, 
and always with more success ; for in deciding upon our own case, 
we are judge, jury, and executioner ; and, where sophistry cannot 
overcome the first, or flattery the second, self-love is always ready 
to defeat the sentence by bribing the third — a bribe that in this 
case is never refused, because she always comes up to the price. 
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Overgrown Establishments are large Areas for 
Plunder. — As large garrisons are most open to multifarious points 
of attack, and bloated bodies expose a large surface to the shafts of 



an enlarged area for plunder and peculation. He whom many 
serve will find that he must also serve many, or be himself dis- 
served ; and the head of a large establishment is too often only 
the head of a gang of petty conspirators, who are eternally plotting 
against their chief. 

Evils of War and Overestimate of Warriors. — 
Warburton affirms that there never was a great conqueror, 
legislator, or founder of a religion who had not a mixture of 
enthusiasm and policy in his composition ; enthusiasm to influence 
the public mind, and policy to direct it. As I mean to confine 
myself, in this article, to war and warriors, I think it right to 
premise that policy is a much more common ingredient in such 
characters than enthusiasm. I admit that in some particular 
idiosyncrasies, as for instance in that of Cromwell, or of Mahomet* 
this heterogeneous mixture may have been combined, but even 
then, these contradictory elements, like oil and vinegar, required a 
constant state of motion and of action, to preserve their coalescence ; 
in a state of inaction and of repose, it was no longer a union, but 
the policy invariably got the ascendancy of the enthusiasm. 
William the Third, on the contrary, and Washington, united three 
great essentials, much more homogeneous than those insisted on by 
Warburton — courage, coolness, and conduct ; but enthusiasm is the 
last thing I should impute to either of these men. If we look into 
White's Institutes of Tamerlane, or, more properly speaking, of 
Timour the Lame, we shall find that there never was a character 
who had less to do with enthusiasm than this Tartar hero, nor that 
despised it more. His whole progress was but one patient and 
persevering application of means to ends, causes to consequences, 
and effects to results. Without the slightest particle of anything 
visionary or enthusiastic in himself, and with a certain quantum of 
contempt for these qualities in others, he commenced his career by 
being a lame driver of camels, and terminated it by reigning over 
twent-six independent principalities. Therefore we must not take 
everything for gospel that comes from the pen of such a writer as 
Warburton, who on one occasion shuddered at the sceptical 
doctrines of antiquity, as subversive of the established gods of Athens* 
But, to return to war and warriors. There are some ideas afloat 
on this subject, that I cannot help conceiving to be both ruinous 
and wrong. I shall not despair of producing my own convictions 
on this subject, with that portion of my readers who think, with 
me, that every war of mere ambition, aggression, or aggrandize- 
ment, is an evil both hateful and degrading, who think it a 
nuisance that ought to be abated, and who abominate everything 
appertaining thereto or connected therewith. Considered in the 
abstract, and unconnected with all views of the causes for which it 
may be undertaken, surely war is an evil that none but a mis- 



disease, so also unwieldy and 
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anthrope could conscientiously rejoice in, or consistently promote. 
But all men think not thus ; there are minds, and powerful ones 
too, endowed with a right feeling on every other subject, who seem 
to labour under some mental hallucination on this. In the first 
place, I am so unfortunate as not to be able to discover those 
marvellous efforts of talent, gigantic combinations of power, and 
overflowing fertility of resource, which some would persuade us are 
essential to great commanders, and confined to them alone.* But, 
setting aside the truism, that fortune, though blind, has often led 
the most sharp-sighted hero to that victory which he would have 
lost without her, what qualities are there in a conqueror which 
have not been held in common by the captain of a smuggler's crew, 
or a chief of banditti ; the powers of these latter have been exhibited 
on a narrower stage, rewarded by a less illustrious exaltation, and 
recorded in a more inglorious calendar. With some few excep- 
tions, he is the ablest general that can practice the greatest deceit, 
and support it by the greatest violence ; who can best develop the 
designs of others, and best conceal his own ; who can best enact 
both parts of hypocrisy, by simulating to be what he is not, and 
dissembling that which he is ; persuading his adversary that he is 
most strong when he is most weak, and most weak when he is in 
Iftct most strong. He is not to be over-scrupulous as to the justice 
of his cause, for might is his right and artillery his argument ; 
with the make- weight of courage thrown into the scale, there are 



* With the exception of Victor, Marmont, and Sachet, all the modern French 
generals have been men of no very splendid intellectual or adscititious endow- 
ments ; the rudiments of all they knew, they seemed to have gained in the ranks, 
and to have gleaned all the talents in the field wherein they were exerted. In one 
respect these men were superior to their master, but it was on a point where 
courage was more prominent than talent ; they said to their soldiers, " Come on. n 
Their master sometimes contented himself with saying, "Goon." Napoleon 
himself had great talent, and to deny him this would be a gross libel on mankind ; 
it would be no less than an admission that all Europe had been for fourteen 
years outfought in the field, and outwitted in the cabinet, by a blockhead. But 
when we have allowed him talent, we have allowed him all that he deserves. I 
confess there is one thing that excites in me the greatest astonishment, which, 
causes me to wonder with exceeding wonder, and that is the circumstance that any 
lover of rational liberty, or constitutional freedom, throughout the whole civilised 
world, should be found in the list of this man's admirers. To everything con- 
nected with freedom he was the most systematic and deliberate foe that ever ex- 
isted upon the face of the earth. No human being was ever entrusted with such 
ample means and brilliant opportunities of establishing his own true glory and the 
solid happiness of others ; and where can history point out one that so foully per- 
verted them to his own disgrace, and the misery of his fellow-men. He has been 
described by one who witnessed only the commencement of his career, as the 
"child and champion of Jacobinism ;" but if he were the child of Jacobinism, he 
was the Champion of Despotism, and those who wished to rivet the chains of slavery, 
chose a paradoxical mode of forwarding the work, by opposing the workman. 
This, therefore, is the man whom I cannot find it in my heart either to pity or to 
praise. Are we to praise him for that suicidal selfishness that dictated his 
treachery to Spain, and his march to Moscow ? Are we to pity him because, 
having ceased to be a field-officer, he could not begin to be a philosopher; but 
having books to read, ample matter to reflect upon, men to talk to, women to 
trifle with, horses to ride, and. equipages to command, he died at last of ennui 
upon a rock, from a cause not the most likely to excite the sympathy of the 
patriot, nor the regret of the philanthropist ? It was this,— that Europe would not 
supply him with any more throats to cut or provinces to plunder. 
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few requisites for a Jonathan Wild, or a Turpin, that are not 
equally necessary for a Tippoo or a Tamerlane. The difference is 
less in the things than in the names. Thus the callous effrontery 
of the one becomes the coolest presence of mind in the other ; 
fraud is dignified by the title of skill, and robbery with that of 
requisition. To plot the death of an individual is a conspiracy, 
but to confederate to destroy a people is a coalition ; and pillage 
and murder seem to lose their horrors in precise proportion to the 
magnitude of their scale and the multitude of their victims. But 
a consummate captain must have courage, or at least be thought to 
have it, for courage, like charity, covers a multitude of sins, and 
he is by common consent allowed to sport with the lives of others 
who is supposed to have no value for his own. But the time is 
fast approaching with the many, and now is with the few, when 
mere military talent, abstractedly considered, and without any 
reference to the ends for which it is displayed, will hardly secure 
its possessor a glory more long lived than a gazette, or a memorial 
more splendid than a sign-post. The feet is, that posterity has and 
will appreciate the merit of great commanders, not by the skill 
with which they have handled their tools, but by the uses to which 
they have applied them. But suppose we were to grant that the 
art of cutting throats were a very difficult art, yet even then the 
merits of this art must be measured, not by its difficulty but by its 
utility ; and the value of the remedy must be adjusted by the pro- 
priety of the application ; but in resorting to such a remedy as 
war, I suspect it will be found that all the difficulties of such phle- 
botomy belong to the patient, but the facilities to the Burgeon. 
Mere martial glory, independent of all considerations as to the 
necessity and the justice of our arms, is now fast descending, with 
many other worn-out fooleries, to the tomb of the Capulets, where, 
attended by bankrupt agents, disgorged contractors, and starving 
commissaries, let us pray that, with all due military honours, it 
may be speedily buried and embalmed ; let hireling poets indite its 
dirge, and meddling monks say masses for its soul. All wars of 
interference arising from an officious intrusion into the concerns of 
other states, all wars of ambition carried on for the purpose of 
aggrandizement, and all wars of aggression undertaken for the 
purpose of forcing an assent to this or that set of religious opinions, 
are criminal in their very outset, and have hypocrisy for their 
common base. First there is the hypocrisy of encumbering our 
neighbour with an officiousness of help, that pretends his good but 
means our own ; then there is the hypocrisy of ambition, where 
some restless and grasping potentate, knowing that he is about to 
injure and insult, puts forth a jesuitical preamble, purporting that 
he himself has been first insulted and injured ; but nations have 
the justest cause to feel a fear that is real when such begin to ex- 
press a fear that is feigned. Then comes the hypocrisy of those 
who would persuade us that to kill, burn, and destroy, for con- 
science sake, is an acceptable service, and that religion is to be 
supported by trampling under foot those primary principles of 
love, charity, and forbearance, without which it were better to have 
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none. Lastly comes a minor and subordinate hypocrisy, common to 
the three kinds I have stated above ; I mean that of those who pre- 
tend most deeply to deplore the miseries of war, and who even weep 
over them, with the tears of the crocodile, but who will not put a 
.fitop to war, although they have the means, because they find their own 
private account in continuing it, from the emoluments it bestows and 
from the patronage it confers. like Fabius, they also profit by delay, 
eunctando restituere rem, but they do so with a very different motive, 
not to restore the shattered fortunes of their country, but their own. 
Neither must we forget, in this view of our subject, the raw and 
ignorant recruit, whom, to delude and to kidnap, a whole system of 
fraud and hypocrisy is marshalled out and arrayed. The grim 
idol of war is tricked out and flounced in all the colours of the 

- rainbow, the neighing steed awaits her nod, music attends her foot- 
steps, and jollity caters at her board ; but no sooner is the sickle 
^exchanged for the sword, and the fell contract signed, than he finds 
that this Bellona, whom he had wooed as a goddess in courtship, 
turns out to be a demon in possession ; that terror is her constant 
purveyor, and that her alternate caterers are privation and waste ; 
that her sojourn is with the slain, and her abode with the pestilence ; 
that her fascinations are more fatal than those of the basilisk ; that 
her brightest smile is danger ; and that her warmest embrace is 
death. But we are told that civilization marches in the rear of 
conquest, and that barbarous nations have received this boon at 
least, from the refined and polished blades of their victors. But 
this argument in favour of war, may, I trust, be neutralized by 
the consideration that the strongest hands have not always been 
united to the brightest heads ; for the rudest nations have in their 
turn retaliated on the most refined, and from a darkness more dense 
than that of Egypt, the thunderbolt of victory has been elicited as 
the brightest lightning from the blackest cloud. Greece has twice 
surrendered her independence and her liberties to masters in every- 
thing but force far inferior to herself; the first treated her as a 
mistress, the second as a slave. And imperial Borne herself, in her 
high and palmy Btate, when in the proudest possession of all the 
arts of each Minerva was doomed in her turn to be the prey of a 
savage horde that despised both and studied neither. But if the 
argument I am combating ever had any force, it could only have 
heen when knowledge was in its infancy and the world in its 
childhood. The general spread of civilization, by commerce, the 
sciences, and the arts, — those legitimate daughters not of war but 
of peace, — not of the vulture, but of the halcyon, these are the 

' blessings that will make the hardiest advocate shrink from recom- 
mending warfare as a present instrument of civilization, particularly 
in an era that presents us with means far more grateful, elegant, and 
efficacious, an era when we have the safety-lamp of science to resort 
to, a lamp that gives us all the light but none of the conflagration. 
In fact, the demoralizing tendencies of war are so notorious, that 
to insist upon them would be to insult the understanding of my 
readers ; and to purchase refinement at the expense of virtue would 
be to purchase tinsel at the price of gold. The mort peace-loving 
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minister that ever governed the affairs of a nation, decidedly- 
declared that even the most successful war often left a people more 
poor, always more profligate than it found them. Where a nation 
rises with one consent to shake off the yoke of oppression, either 
from within or from without, all fair concessions having been 
proposed in vain, we have a motive that both dignifies the effort 
and consecrates the success ; here the most peaceable sect of the 
most peaceable religion might conscientiously combine. But, alas I 
how few wars have been justified by such a principle, and how few 
warriors by such a plea ; and when they have, how unfortunate 
have they usually been in the choice of their leaders ; in the motley 
mob of conquerors and of captains, how few Washingtons or Alfreds- 
shall we find. The children of those days, when the world was 
young, rude as the times they lived in, and rash at once, from 
ignorance and from inexperience, amused themselves with the toys- 
and the trumpets, the gewgaws, and the glitter of war. But we 
who live in the maturity of things, who to the knowledge of the 
present add a retrospection of the past, we who alone can fairly be 
termed the ancients, or be said to live in the olden time, we, I trust, 
are no longer to be deluded or befooled by this brilliant but baleful 
meteor, composed of visionary good but of substantial evil. We* 
live in the manhood and in the fullness of time, and the triumphs 
of truth and of reason, triumphs bright as bloodless ; these are the 
proper business and the boast of those who, having put away 
childish things, are becoming men. There are some who with 
oracular gravity will inform us, that as wars have ever been they 
must on that account continue to be; but they might as well 
assert that the imbecility and ignorance that marked the conduct 
of our forefathers — those ancient modems — who lived in the infancy 
of the world and in the childhood of time, must and do exist at 
present, because it existed then. With one solitary exception, all 
warfare is built upon hypocrisy, acting upon ignorance ; ignorance 
it was that lent success to Mahomet's miracles and to Cromwell's 
cant. For lack of knowledge a people is destroyed, and knowledge 
alone is worthy of holding the freest minds in the firmest thraldom. 
Unlike those of the warrior, the triumphs of knowledge derive all 
their lustre, not from the evil they have produced, but from the 
good ; her success and her conquests are the common property of 
the world, and succeeding ages will be the watchful guardians of 
the rich legacies she bequeaths. But the trophies and the titles of 
the conqueror are on the quick march to oblivion, and, amid that 
desolation where they are planted, will decay. For what are the 
triumphs of war, planned by ambition, executed by violence, and 
consummated by devastation ; the means are the sacrifice of the 
many, the end the bloated aggrandizement of the few. Know- 
ledge has put a stop to chivalry, as she one day will to war ; and 
Cervantes has laughed out of the field those self-constituted 
legislators who carry the sword but not the scales of justice, and 
who were mounted and mailed. I am no advocate for a return of 
this state of things ; but when that heroic and chivalric spirit was 
abroad, when men volunteered on dangers for the good of others. 
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without emolument, and laid down the sword when that for which' 
they resorted to it was overcome, then indeed a measure of respect 
and admiration awaited them, and a feeling, honourable to both 
parties, was entertained. But is it not both absurd and ridiculous 
to transfer this respect and esteem to those who make a trade of 
warfare, and who barter for blood ; who are as indifferent as the 
sword they draw to the purpose for which it is drawn ; who put on 
the badge of a master, wear his livery, and receive his pay P Where 
all is mercenary, nothing can be magnanimous ; audit is impossible 
to have the slightest respect for an animated mass of machinery, 
which moves alike at the voice of a drum or a despot, a trumpet or 
a tyrant, a fife or a fool. 
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Happiness and wisdom, 82. . 

Happiness, enjoyment of, not to be de- 
ferred, 22. 

Happiness, postponement of, 47. 

Happiness, religion the best guarantee 
Of, 24. 

Happiness universally desired, 31. 

Hatred and pity, 111. 

Hatred, implacable, excited by indiffer- 
ence to female charms, 145. 

Hatred often engendered by ignorance,27 

Hatred patiently borne, 60. 

Have strength enough to forgive, but not 
weakness enough to forget, 68. 

He who can please himself is not un- 
likely to please others, 151. 

He who has no virtue can best assume 
all the virtues, 141. 

He who defends the wrong insults his 
hearers, 217. 

He who knows most knows but little,228. 

He who roots out a vice should plant in 
a virtue, 218. 

He who weds truth weds a portionless 
virgin, 191. 

Health better than money, 61. 

Health the greatest blessing, 123. 

Heartfelt prayer never wholly unsuc- 
cessful, 14. 



Hearts, we strive to hide our, from our- 
selves, 229. 

Heaven, unknown joys of, 69. 

Heroism in indigence, 27. 

Hesitation a sign of weakness, 94. 

Higher circles, apathy in the, 60. 

Hints to talkers, 91. 

Hints to the professions, 93. 

Historians, idiosyncracies of certain, 21. 

History, discretionnecessary in quoting, 1 . 

History, the more we know of, the less- 
we like its subjects, 208. 

Histrionic talent not rare, 79. 

Honest criticism highly instructive, 180. 

Honesty, motives for, 6. 

Honours,posthumous,contain no envy,66. 

Hope and experience, 29. 

Hope and fear belong to this world alone, 
179. 

Horace, the character of, 97. 
Hospitality of semi-civilised society, 124- 
Hour of success, pride in the, 75. 
How an author may gain both fame and 

fortune, 170. 
How the tender passion may be kindled. 

154. 

Human glory, drawback to, 118. 
Human life, 209. 

Human life, evils that would attend the 
prolongation of, 111. 

Humility, the pride of, 16. 

Hurry and cunning their own defeat, 2 i. 

Hurry and dispatch, 94. 

Husbands often cause their own dis- 
honour, 95. 

Hypocrisy deceives the hypocrite, 40. 

Hypocrisy finally unremunerative, 4. 

Hypocrites, assumption of virtue by, 12. 



Idiosyncracies, mental, 142. 

If sensuality were happiness the brutes 
might be envied, 204. 

Ignorance, adroitness in concealing, 42. 

Ignorance more easily managed than> 
half- knowledge, 177. 

Imagination sometimes blinds the judg- 
ment, 205. 

Immoderate love of gain, cure for, 216. 

Immoral wits have much responsibility, 
220. 

Immortality of the soul, 165. 

Important animals, two very, 111. 

Impressions, different, from the sama- 
objects, 69. 

Improvements in either sex not confined 
to itself, 143. 

In women we love the natural, but shun 
the artificial, 197. 

Increased skill in warlike arts preven- 
tive of war, 89. 

Increasing the number of readers in- 
creases the power of writers, 171. 

Independence of public opinion, misery' 
resulting from, 149. 

Indolence, costliness of, 20. 
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Infidelity, danger of indiscriminate talk 
about, 185. 

Infidelity, the faith of, 136. 

Infidelity, unhappiness of, 49. 

Influential connections not always ad- 
vantageous, 122. 

Ingenious frauds may deceive the wisest, 
24. 

Ingenuity in discovering bad motives for 

good actions, 140. 
Ingratitude and its causes, 106. 
Injudicious praise an injury, 119. 
Injuries to friends unpardonable, 134. 
Insults added to injuries never forgiven, 

105. 

Intellectual greatness,developmentof,12. 

Intellectual light more powerful but 
less rapid than solar light, 196. 

Intellectual light, power of, 103. 

Intellectual weakness the source of cre- 
dulity, 170. 

Intelligence a foe to despotism, 4. 

Intelligence, growth of, 132. 

Intelligent honesty baffles knavery, 191. 

Intimacy, enmity caused by, 65. 

Intrigues, state, require a partner, 133. 



Jealousy, 14. 

Jealousy may exist without lore, 25. 
Jesuits, policy of the, 114. 
Judicial torture frustrative, 122. 
Justice before generosity, 128. 



Kindnesses uncomplained of, 48. 
Knavery can bend, honesty is inflexible, 
212. 

Knavery, essence of, 4. 
Knaves, different kinds of, 101. 
Know thyself, 164. 

Know yourself and you know others, 123. 
Knowledge may be purchased too dearly, 
11. 

Knowledge of a disease is half a cure, 
199. 

Knowledge of mankind useful in the 
Journey of life, 177. 

Knowledge of the world, adversity im- 
proves our, 117. 

Knowledge progressive in a geometrical 
ratio, 224. 

Knowledge, pursue, everywhere, 69. 



Labour of the learned should be free, 
154. 

Labour the inevitable lot of humanity,18. 
Ladies, attention always valued by, 167. 
Ladies who love with their heads and 

think with their hearts, 149. 
Large communities have fewer virtues 

than small ones, 185. 
Law and equity, 92. 
Law without Justice defeats itself, 190. 
Leadership, difficulties of, 7. 



Learned dunces, 215. 

Learned, the company of the, sometimes 

unweloome, 77. 
Learners, the best, not the best teachers, 

78. 

Learning and observation, 90. , 

Learning, concealed, utterly useless, 152. 

Learning, humanising influence of, 13. 

Learning of others magnified by ignor- 
ance, 53. 

Learning, safety in, 82. 

Legal reform, reasons against, 39. 

Lengthening man's life would diminish 
virtue, 210. 

Less or more than the truth is more or 
less falsehood, 203. 

Letters, laboured, 40. 

Levity and gravity less wise than they 
seem, 91. 

Liberties, females forgive, rather than 

slights, 128. 
Liberty and lioentiousness, 43. 
Liberty must be won to be enjoyed, 201. 
Liberty, true, 63. 

Life, commencement of, compared to 

the building of a ship, 101. 
Life, how to prolong and make it happy, 

167. 

Life, real inequalities of, 3. 
Life without health not to be desired, 81. 
Light the best reformer, 200. 
Listening more acceptable than talk- 
ing,!. 

Literary prizeholders, hints to, 21. 
Literary quacks, 124. 
Literary taste, 193. 
Literary taste, want of, 36. 
Literary traffickers, 141. 
Little failings, great men have, 83. 
Little faults in great men pardonable, 
129. 

Little-great men, great cities abound 

with, 123. 
Little-great people, 68. 
Little minds prefer power to goodness, 

200. 

Lives of great men, reasons for studying 

the, 117. 
Living and vegetating, 85. 
Living miserably to die rich, 73. 
Logic, 77. 

Logic and metaphysics, 125. 
London, advantages of residing in, 96. 
London the university of England,!. 3? 
Love begets love, 144. 
Love, description of, 112. 
Love, great secret of the power of, 185« 
Love, influence of, 99. 
Love is a volcano, to be approached with 
' ,173. 



Magnanimity, 226. 
Man a compound being, 196. 
Man and his destiny not revealed to 
philosophy, ancient or modern, 147* 
B 
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Man of pleasure Is often the man of pain, 

221. 

Manner, importanoe of, 69. 

Man's comparatire strength, and weak* 

ness, 200. 
Man's credulity, 96. 

Many who are despised affect to despise 

the world, 222. 
Many whom future times will admire 

are hated in the present, 188. 
Marriages, incongruous, 118. 
Martyrs may be fools, 99. 
Martyrs to vice, 93. 

Mathematical investigation, value of, 86. 
Mathematics and metaphysics, 88. 
Matter and mind, 86. 
Matrimony, 121. 

Memory oftener complained of than 
judgment, 146. 

Men in power, why they reward intel- 
lectual efforts in their behalf, 99. 

Men not always consistent with them- 
selves, 107. 

Men, the four classes of, 76. 

Men who begin well but end ill, 219. 

Men who succeed in life, the, 11. 

Mental greatness, lust of power no evi- 
dence of, 44. 

Mental greatness not always successful in 
life, 26. 

Mental pleasure lasting, 72. 

Mental poverty, misery of, 103. 

Mental power preferable to bodily 
beauty, 220'. 

Mentally blind think themselves sharp- 
sighted, 152. 

Methodism, 80. 

Method should be the slave not the 
master, 74. 

Middle classes of society the most vir- 
tuous, 176. 

Mind, elasticity of, 112. 

Mind less cared for than the body, 174. 

Misfortunes easier to bear than our 
friends' comments upon them, 117. 

Mistakes of contemporaries, posterity 
rectifies the, 143. 

Mistakes of the censorious, 94. 

Mob compared to the ocean, 111. 

Mob is a monster, the, 84. 

Mob, the, more easily amused than im- 
proved, 103. 

Modern criticism, 125. 

Modern martyrdom, requisites for, 65. 

Modern reformers,wisdom of doubtful,10. 

Modern writers, difficulties of, 80. 

Modesty a woman's best ornament, 73. 

Monarch's example, influence of a, 65. 

Money well laid out, 73. 

Motion inseparable from matter, 194. 

Much law often occasions little justice, 
45. 



National characters formed by modes of 
government, 86. 



National decay begins when national re- 
finement is complete, 203. 

National freedom, attainment of, 28. 

National wealth, agriculture the most 
certain source of, 71. 

Nature's gifts, danger in some of, 33. 

Nature, no missing link in the chain of, 
139. 

Neglected privilege of the rich, 171. 
New converts, intolerance of, 144. 
New schemes, advice to proposers of, 81. 
New truth and old error, 31. 
No Christianity without charity, 217. 
Nobility, 128. 

Nobility of birth no guarantee for no- 
bility of mind, 188. 

Noble income seldom nobly spent, 115. 

Noisy orators, hints to, 144. 

Nonsense in a clear style and sense in an 
obscure one, 150. 

Nothing is perfect, 35. 

Nothing new under the sun, 100. 

Nothing succeeds like success, 113. 

Nothing venture, nothing have, 192. 



Ob-cure great, 117. 
Obscurity, content in, 112. 
Odd moments, value of, 98. 
Oneself, advantage of knowing, 5. 
Opinion, differences of, 35. 
Opinion engender hatred, differences of, 
188. 

Opinion of others, how formed, 22. 

Oral harangues, advantage of, over 
written ones, 217. 

Ornament, use of by the wealthy com- 
mendable, 11. 

Our success is hated if our misfortunes 
are not pitied, 116. 

O^er-estimating oneself, danger of, 51. 

Overgrown establishments are large 
areas for plunder, 230. 



Pain and pleasure, 41. 

Passion may be conquered without being 

killed, 84. 
Patriotism, modern, mercenary, 48. 
Pedantry, 144. 
Pedantry, offensiveness of, 9. 
Persecuting bigots, 92. 
Persons who seldom dine with the great, 
. 116. 

Pettifoggers and quacks, 24. 

Philosophers and fiddlers proud of their 
arts, 149. 

Philosophers, incongruities of, 218. 

Philosophy liberally rewards her vo- 
taries, 56. 

Philosophy, when hard pressed, leaves 

the battle to religion, 221. 
Physicians dislike physio, 87. 
Physicians, successful, humour both 

mind and body, 112. 
Physiognomists, the best, 101. 
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Pity, the most deserving of, 63. 
Place and power always coveted, 12. 
Plagiarism and erudition, 123. 
Plain truth too often undervalued, 14. 
Pleasure should be directed by prudence, 
195. 

Pleasures, absurdity of rejecting present, 
184. 

Plough, the, worth more than the sword, 
66. 

Poet, the true, 58. 

Poets indebted to their predecessors, 54. 

Politeness not always what it seems, 37. 

Politic friendships, 93. 

Political storms much easier raised than 
ruled, 113. 

Politics and personalities, 130. 

Post patients cure rich physicians sooner 
than rich physicians cure poor pa- 
tients, 168. 

Popery, selfishness of, 23. 

Popular opinion adds to means but de- 
tracts from merit, 213. 

Posterity does for us, what, 143. 

Posthumous fame, 174. 

Poverty a disgrace among corrupt na- 
tions only, 194. 

Poverty, difficulty of concealing, 63. 

Poverty of language, the grateful truly 
feel, 122. 

Power dishonestly gained, precarious- 

ness of, 8. 
Power embarrassing, 5. 
Power, intoxicating effect of, 121. 
Power, irresponsible, 105. 
Power preferred to philosophy, 64. 
Power, the pain of, 100. 
Power, those who most desire, are least 

likely to use it well, 187. 
Power to make gold would be dangerous, 

220. 

Praise, injudicious, 68. 

Praise of the envious, 131. 

Praise, three kinds of, 100. 

Praise with caution, 80. 

Prating coxcombs, 91. 

Prayers, when they may be excused, 40. 

Prejudice lives in its own atmosphere,46. 

Prescriptions of both priest and physi- 
cian should be palatable if possible, 
169. 

Present age not more corrupt than the 
past, 174. 

Present evil, submission to, may produce 

future good, 104. 
Present pay more coveted than future 

praise, 3. 
Presumption and weakness, 100. 
Pretension easier than concealment, 80. 
Pride, 31. 

Pride and vanity,difference between,164. 
Pride expensive, 217. 
Pride in antiquity often oat of place, 184. 
Pride, mistakes of, 41. 
Pride of ancestry rests on a weak founda- 
tion, 226. 



Pride paradoxical, 67. 

Pride quelled by reflection on our in* 

debtedness to others, 116. 
Pride universal, 46. 
Priests and human depravity, 80. 
Principle and practice, 44. 
Prodigality of Mahomet, 93. 
Profession and practice in statesmen, 196. 
Professional power, growth of, 79. 
Professors love theory more than truth, 

92. 

Profitless argument, 78. 
Protection of some men dangerous, 92. 
Proud man a marvellous being, 79. 
Providence can overrule all things, 116. 
Public benefits from individual success, 
113. 

Public charity, Christianity the origin 

of, 99. 
Public debts, uses of, 45. 
Public demagogues are private despots, 

93: 

Public events a guide for the future, 16. 
Public good more important than private 

advantage, 169. 
Public honours, 101. 
Public life, evils Inseparable from, 14. 
Public opinion, the mistakes of, 64. 
Puffed nonsense fatal to unpuffed sense, 

154. 

Pulpit eloquence, difficulty in, 128. 

Pulpit eloquence, secret of, 19. 

Purest virtue, slander will tarnish the,84 . 



Quarrelling with oneself, folly of, 101. 
Quarrels, the way to avoid, 100. 
Question, a consolatory, 150. 
Question that may be put to oneself, 117. 



Rashness a youthful error, 87. 

Rats and conquerors, 93. 

Reading, pleasures of, 195. 

Reading speeches, reasons against, by 

members of parliament, 148. 
Reading, various motives for, 126. 
Real evils deliver us from imaginary 

ones, 220. 

Real failings in ourselves cause imaginary 

ones in others, 148. 
Real wants self-evident, 94. 
Reason is to troth what taste is to beauty, 

199. 

Recommendation, the best, 3. 
Reciprocal hypocrisy, 219. 
Reform always out of season, 31. 
Reform, evils of unsuccessful attempts 
at, 101. 

Reformations better thanrestoration l 224. 
Relations when misers in money are 

prodigals in advice, 74. 
Relaxation necessary to the strongest 

minds, 133. 
Religion should be practical, 90. 
Religion, what men are ready to do for, 4. 
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Religious belief often precedes examina- 
tion, 145. 

Religious controversy, caution needed in, 

ire. 

Religious controversy, religion injured 
by, 111. 

Religious controversy, ridicule out of 
place in, 107. 

Religious persecution, absurdity of, 15. 

Religious persecution the result of hypo- 
crisy, 66. 

Remunerate with discretion, 58. 

Renegades overact their parts, 112. 

Repartee easy in comic authorship, 23. 

Repentance, youthful, 112. 

Reputation, establishment of, 60. 

Requests, unreasonable, 129 . 

Resources of England a puzzle to other 
nations, 114. 

Restraint necessary, 40. 

Results, Judging by, not always Just, 115. 

Revelry in youth is followed by repent- 
ance in age, 224. 

Revenge a powerful weapon, even in 
feeble hands, 168. 

Revenge alone can make duels palatable 
to both principals, 197. 

Revenge brings remorse, 90. 

Revenge, debts of, paid with sincerity.65. 

Revenge, private, a motive for public 
punishment, 23. 

Revenge, self-love weakens the desire 
for, 165. 

Revenge stronger than gratitude, 31. 
Revenge, the revengeful shrink from the 

odium of, 104. 
Revenue from vice, questionable policy 

of deriving, 88. 
Rewarding the meritorious, advantages 

of, 165. 
Riches, false estimate of, 92. 
Ridicule and compassion we willingly 

divide with others, 206. 
Right men in right places, importance 

of having, 16. 
Rivalry and Jealousy, 49. 
Robbery of time by visits from the idle, 

171. 

Rome, imperial versus pontifical, 78. 
Romish superstitions, 121. 
Royal favourites, mistakes of, 60. 
Ruin by bad servants, 101. 
Russia formidable in defence, 88. 



Salutary warnings, 217. 

Scandal, love of, most apparent in small 

towns, 130. 
Science of legislation, 118. 
Science, the future of, man's moral 

benefit, 84. 
Secrecy sometimes important, 9. 
Secrecy the soul of great designs, 91. 
Secrets, reasons for coveting, 16. 
Seducers countenanced but the seduced 

despised, 166. 



Self-love 148. 
Self-love has it* uses, 192. 
Self-love in disguise, 36. 
Self-love, subtilty of, 15. 
Sensibility, 29. 

Sex, conventional distinctions of, fast 

disappearing, 25. 
Shakespeare, modern poets indebted to, 

116. 

Shallow frauds have caused great evils, 
122. 

Shortening the road to knowledge 
lengthens life, 193. 

Silence better than a weak reply, 50. 

Slander makes the slanderer worse, but 
not the slandered, 200. 

Sleep the type of death, 60. 

Social conventionalities, the truly great 
indifferent to, 59. 

Social intercourse, advantages of, 85. 

Society of ladies sought more for plea- 
sure than instruction, 213. 

Softness of manner deceptive, 35. 

Soldiers, the best, 74. 

Some arguments, used to console us, 
aggravate our ills, 216. 

Some men can only worship idols of 
their own creation, 224. 

Some men, like hand-organs, soon play- 
all their tunes, 218. 

Some men superior to fortune, 34. 

Some men's friends deserve pity, 90. 

Some vices and some virtues fail to find 
imitators, 153. 

Some will injure themselves in order to 
injure others, 213. 

Something that had better be concealed, 
117. 

Sorrows of others, complacency with 

which we can bear the, 83. 
Sound mind better than a sound body, 

136. 

Sound without sense more powerful than 

sense without sound, 215. 
Spurious integrity, 65. 
Statesmanship, difficulties of, 24. 
St. Paul's definition of pure religion, 92. 
Strong arguments, a few, better than 

many weak ones, 126. 
Subtlety succeeds when strength fails, 

225. 

Successes in love more owing to & weak. 

defence than to a powerful attack, 216 . 
Successful honesty requires more talent 

than successful knavery, 146. 
Suocess in life, rectitude often ensures, 8. 
Suicides not necessarily cowards, 78. 
Superciliousness of the great insufler- 

able, 19. 

Superior minds cannot mix with inferior 
ones, 205. 

Supernatural occurrences, existence of, 

incapable of proof, 210. 
Suspected, deal cautiously with the, 80. 
Sympathy feeble in the dwellers in great 
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Talkative ignorance, 34. 
Testimony and evidence, 135. 
The ancients compared with the mo- 
derns, 108. 
The giver should forget, the receiver 

should remember, 226. 
The head and the heart, 91. 
The ignorant regulate their conduct by 

the past instead of the present, 221. 
The least bashful are frequently the 

most modest, 153. 
The little-great, 82. 
The million will follow when men of 

sense approve, 117. 
The miser's mistakes, 205. 
The most ready to speak have often the 

least to say, 153. 
The pen versus the tongue, 30. 
The powerful who threaten need not be 

feared, 214. 
The press the foe of rhetoric but the 

friend of reason, 200. 
The prodigal preferable to the miser, 

190. 

The talkative among fools are silent 

among wits, 197. 
The upright as well as the hypocrite 

desires the good opinion of others, 223. 
The vicious more hated than their vices, 

94. 

Theory, uselessness of mere, 33, 

Things above reason not necessarily op- 
posed to it, 175. 

Things acquired with difficulty retained 
with tenacity, 128. 

Things acquired with pain relinquished 
with pleasure, 176. 

Things apparently easy are often difficult, 
129. 

Things in which all sects agree, 102. 
Thinkers, hints for strong-minded, 104. 
Those who are not for us are against us, 

91. ^ 
Those who cannot despise may hate, 91. 
Those who refuse to worship their Creator 

often worship themselves, 197. 
Those who threaten most execute least, 

68. 

Those who want friends least know how 

to prize them most, 68. 
Thought is free, though the limbs may 

be fettered, 117. 
Time, 142. 

Time is to the poet what distance is to 

the painter, 199. 
Time, rapid flight of, 78. 
To favour one u to injure another, 195. 
To judge accurately of the wicked they 

must be compared with the good, 151. 
Traitors, cowardice of, 129. 
Trifles make perfection, 47. 
True contentment, 55. 
True genius certain to be recognised by 

posterity, 10. 
True glory difficult of attainment, 19. 
True glory, the Christian seeks, 39. 



True goodness, 153. 

True greatness, moral courage necessary 
to, 45. 

True knowledge the friend of religion, 
192. 

True motives, concealment of, 31. 
True religion will outlive all persecution, 
189. 

Trust most coveted, the kinds of, 100. 

Truth and reason sometimes suffer tem- 
porary defeats, 104. 

Truth and wisdom firm friends of virtue, 
137. 

Truth comes not to the indolent, 67. 
Truth lies in a small compass, 179. 
Truth, power to conceal the, a blessing, 
172. 

Truth, the temple of, 131. 

Truth, time the friend of, 46. 

Truth travels in straight lines, 208. 

Truth, value of, 126. 

Tyranny and oppression the offspring of 

servility and corruption, 161. 
Tyrants, the worst that can be said of, 

105. 



Unity of opinion in everything neither 

desirable nor good, 183. 
Universal charity would be a heaven on 

earth, 55. 
Universal decree, 48. 



Value of an acquisition increased by 

difficulty,. 89. 
Vanity and self-love, 75. 
Vice, danger of gilding, 2. 
Vice has its martyrs, 47. 
Vice is of both genders, 64. 
Vice, the first victims of, 2. 
Vigilant villany too powerful for indolent 

virtue, 121. 
Virtue, 2. 

Virtue always consolatory, 79. 
Virtue and happiness near allies, 76. 
Virtue and singularity, 105. 
Virtue cannot be wrong, 43. 
Virtue favoured by God, 88. 
Virtue in practice better than in theory, 
22. 

Virtue its own reward, 15. 
Virtue, let not envy wound your, 96. 
Virtue, martyrs to, 106. 
Virtue oftcner talked of than seen, 82. 
Virtue sometimes destroyed by sloth, 92. 
Virtue, spurious, 106. 
Virtue, the tax paid to, 60. 
Virtue the true cement of society, 51. 
Voice of the people not always right, 225. 
Vulgar minds pay more respect to wealth 
than to worth, 154. 



Wants of authors, the, 31. 
War always a loss, 120. 
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War, evils inseparable from, 4. 

War, evils of, and over-estimate of war- 
riors, 230. 

War, to be unprepared is to invite, 75. 

Wars, what they lead to, 64. 

We forgive those who do as good while 
intending hrrm, 68. 

Weak arguments, avoid in writing, 215. 

Weakness, dopes to our own, 135. 

Weakness, magnanimity in, 82. 

Wealth a snare, 102. 

Wealth but little esteemed in sickness, 
122. 

Wealth, health, and power induce prac- 
tical atheism, 208. 
Wealth often envied, but health never, 

218. 

What attracts in some men fails to at- 
tract in others, 217. 

What companions to select, 10. 

What pleases God should please us, 43. 

Wife, never assist your friend in abusing 
his, 99. 

Wisdom in believing ourselves ignorant, 
198. 

Wisdom should be bought, 67. 
Wisdom, silence no proof of, 86. 
Wisdom and happiness, 103. 
Wisdom without learning better than 

learning without wisdom, 150. 
Wise, the follies of the, 57. 
Wishes, fulfilment of, would be our ruin, 

176. 

Wit discovers resemblances, judgment 
discovers differences, 193. 



Wit in women, 37. 
Wit, irresistibility of, 20. 
Wit, repartee the highest order of, 
40. 

Without happiness all else is valueless, 
208. 

Women, a rake's opinion of, valueless, 
217. 

Women, attention to, 71. 

Words and water are modified by the 

mouths through which they flow, 221. 
Words, evils of contending about mere, 

105. 

Works of real merit not always popular 

at first, 144. 
World can do without us, if we cannot 

do without the world, 150. 
Worldly applause should be taken as a 

boon, not as a debt, 116. 
Worldly goods desired by all, 50. 
Worldly success achieved by talkative 

ignorance, 137. 
World's opinion, a clear conscience may 

despise the, 74. 
Worthy objects, pursuit of, a cure for 

ennui, 70. 

Writers who do not understand them- 
selves are not understood by others, 
223. 



Yourself, how to recommend, 35. 
Youth and age, 138. 

Youthful excesses inevitably punished, 
23. 
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